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| GEORGE R 


and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom thefe Pre- 
ſents ſhall come, Greeting. Whereas Our Truſty and Well-beloved 
BERNARD LIN Torr of Our City of London, Bookſeller, has hum- 
bly repreſented unto Us that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the 


Itiap of HoER from the Greek by ALexanper Poys Gent. with large 


Notes upon each Book: And whereas the faid BERNWARD LintToTT has in- 
formed Us that he has been at a great Expence in carrying on the ſaid Work: 
and that the ſole Right and Title of the Copy of the ſaid Work is veſted in the 
faid BERNARD LinTorTT. He has therefore humbly beſought Us to. grant him 
Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole printing and publiſhing thereof for 
the Term of fourteen Years. WE being graciouſly pleaſed to enc e ſo Uſeful 
a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend to Fri Requeſt, and do therefore hereby give 
and t unto the ſaid BERNARD LinToTT Our Royal Licence and Privi 
for the ſole printing and publiſhi 
the ſaid ALEXANDER Pork for during the Term of fourteen Vears, to 
be computed from the Day of the Date hereof, ſtrictly charging and pro- 
hibiting all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms and Dominions to reprint or 
abridge the fame either in the like or in any other Volume or Volumes whatſo- 
ever, or to import, buy, vend, utter or diſtribute = Copies of the ſame or any 
part thereof reprinted beyond the Seas within the ſaid 
without the Conſent and Approbation of the ſaid BERNARD LinToTT, his Heirs, 
Executors and Aſſigns by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firſt had 
and obtained, as they and every of them offending herein will anſwer the contrary 
at their Perils, and ſuch other Penaltics as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be inflicted : Whereof the Maſter, Wardens and Company of Stati- 
oners of Our City of London, Commiſſioners and other Officers of Our Cuſtoms, 
and all other Our Officers and Miniſters whom it may concern are to take Notice 
that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given at Our 
Court at St. James's the Rach Day of May, 1715. in the firſt Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 


JamEs STANHOPE. 
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the ſaid ILiap of Homes tranſlated by 


erm of fourteen Years,* 


RE ORGE, by the Grace of Gop, King of Great Britain, France © 
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Charles ON 53 BEE 
Chriſtopher Appleby, 
Collonel Francis Ale: 
Collonel John Armſtrong. . - 
Mr. Benjamin Aſnihurſt. 
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Ar. Robert 1 
Dr. Arbuthnotr. 
The Reverend Dr. Adderly of All- 
E lege : Oxon. | | 
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Duke of Buckinghara @ 
a ok 


. Ear of Bridgwater. 
Counteſs of Bridgwater. - 
Duke of Beaufort. - - 

Earl of Bur n, 
Earl of Berkle 

Earl of | 


Lord Viſcount Bol 
Setts. 
Lord Berkely 9 8 
7 ²˙ m | 
Lord Broderick, Lord 
RRC 7 HHS 7257 
Tord Bathurſt, — 
; _ Brooke. © 
Bingle | 
eee VVV 
Counte ſi of 
dy Vi * 
Honourable Henry Bertie, 2 577 
Honourable William Bromley; E/7; 
Collonel James Butler, 2 two Hetts. 


Samuel Baldwin, E/; 2 


Henry Bagnall, E/q; | 
- George B 
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Peter Bathurſt, E 1/78 
Benjamin Bathurſt, E 
Sr Robert Briſtow, 

Sir Juſtus Beck. | 
Edmond Bickford, E 725 
Edward Blount, E/q;. 
Michael Blount, Z/q; 
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Sir Henry 3 
Edward Bedin d. Eſq; 
The Honourable Robert Bruce, Bhs 
George Blagrave, Eq; 
William gy; * E/q; 
Br n, ; | 

The Fon ee Mr. e 
The Reverend Dr. Blechington. 
Hir Cecil oP; . | 
John Bridges, | 
William Fridges 2755 ; 
John Bligh, E/: 
George Burrington, 
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John Blunt, E/ 

Sir Richard — | 

The Reverend Mr. George Berkley. 
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Robert Shs, 275 
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| Owen Buckingham, E 

Richard Buckby of Lincoln, E/q; 
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Lord Cowper, Lord H High Chancether 


F Great Britain. 
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- Lord Clifford. 8 
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Lord Cobham. 
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Tord Caſleton. 
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The Honourable Charles Compton, E 85 
The Honourable Thomas Clifford, E/q; 
The Honourable Mrs. Cartwright. 
Lord Biſhop of Clogher. 

Mrs. Jane Cottrel. 
Hir Clement Cottrel. 
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Richard Caryl,' Ei; 


Mrs. Sarah Clerkbe. 

The Honourable George Clarke, E fas 
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Henry Campion, Zh © e 
Henry Courtney, 
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Jr William Compton, Bar.“ 


Lieutenant General Cadogan. 1 
Charles Cadogan, Z/7; 


Collonel Clayton. | 
Major General "7 


Charles Cæſzar, E/q; 
Courtney Croker, £/7; 
Mr. Samuel Cotton. 
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Reverend Mr. G | 
Dr. Cockburne. 775 
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Sir Robert Cotrn Bar. 55 | Charles Dedig un. E. een 
John Coke, E | 58'S William Domville, ffs 5 SINE Lbs 
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James Craggs jun. £/q;. | John Dormer, E EQ: 
John Charlton, 47 Brigadier James Dormer. > 
William 8 2%. Gt Mr. William Diſton. - E 
Edward Chute, E:: The Honourable Robert Digby, E 2 . 
Sir William Carew, Bar. John Dancaſtle, Et: * 
George Chudleigh, 220 John Dutton, E;: ; f | 
Sir Marmidake Conſtable, Bar. The Univerſity 0 "Don, for the 2. 
Sir Richard Child, Bar. be there. FOIA 
Charles Coxe, Eſq, © 2 „ e 
Jonathan Caſtleman, Zy: . e en 
Nathaniel Caſtleton, E 2% | | Counteſs of Eſſex. > 
My. Crowder. WE, s | Lieutenant General Echlyn. 25 
Mr. Caldwell. | 85 Major General Evans. 
William Collier, Es; | Giles Earle, EG, © 
Mr. Cibber. © Collonel Eraſmus Earle. 
Mr. Corniſh. : ir Edmund Everard, . . 
Mr. Edward Coleman. = Richard Edgecomb, E 420 . ce 
OG, 02940 ,* ©» ON RR 
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9 | Fir John Evelyn, Bar. 
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PREFASCE.- 


man Study, Learning, and Induſtry, which ma- 
ſters every thing beſides, can never attain 
to this. It furniſhes Art with. all: her Materials, 
and without it Judgment itſelf can at beſt bat 
Heal wiſely: For Art is only like a prudent 
5 Steward that lives GN manag ng : the Riches of 
Nature. Whatever Praiſes may be given to 
Works of Judgment, there is not even a ſingle 
Beaut y in them but is owing to the Invention: 
As in the moſt regular Gardens, however Art 
may carry the greateſt: Appearance, there is not 
a Plant or Flower but is the Gift of N. ature. The 
firſt can only reduce the Beauties of the latter 


into a more obvious Figure, which the common 


2 


entertain d with. And perhaps the reaſon | wh * 
moſt Critieks are inclin d to prefer a judicious 
and methodical Genius to a 1 eat and fruitful 
one, is, becauſe thei find it eafier for themſelves 
to- purſue their Obſervations through. an uniform 
and bounded Walk of Art, than to com iprehend 
the vaſt and various Extent of Nature. = 
Oar Author's Work is a wild Paradiſe, where 
if we cannot ſee all the Beauties ſo diſtinctly as 
in an order d Garden, it is only becauſe the N fum- 
ber of them is iy greater. is like a go- 
From Nurſery which contains the Seeds and firſt 
Productions of wow kind, out of which thoſe 


who 


Eye may better take in, and is therefore more 


"MM R . N A c 1 


who fol low 'd wich: have but: elected * par 
cular Plants, each according to his Fancy, to cul. 
tivate and | beautify. If ſome things are too luxu- 
riant, it is owing to the phe of the Soil; 
and if others are not arrivid to Perfection « or Ma- | 
turity, it is only becauſe they are over-run- and. 
oppreſt by thoſe of a ſtronger Nature 
It is to the Strength of this amazing e 
tion we are to attribute that unequald Fire and 
Rapture, which is ſo forcible in Homer, that no 
Man of a true Poetical Spirit is Maſter of him- 
felf while he reads him. What he writes is of 
the moſt animated Nature imaginable; every 
thing moves, every thing lives, and is put in- 
Action. If a Council be calPd, or a Battle ught, 


you are not coldly-inform'd of what was ſaid or 


done as from a third Perſon; the Reader is hur-. 

ry'd out of himſelf by the Force of the Poet's 
Imagination, and turns in one 
in another to a Spe The Courſe of his 
Verſes reſembles that of th Army he nn, 


Of d , ul. TS wer adi Aden 22 : 


They pour along like a Fire that fiveeps the whole. 
Earth before it. Tis however remarkable that 
his Fancy, which is every where vigorous, is not 
diſcover d immediately at the n of his: | 
Poem 1n its fulleſt * It — in the 
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eſs both upon himſelf and others, and be- 


comes on Fire like a Chariot-Wheel, by its own 


Rapidity. Exact Diſpoſition, juſt Thought, cor- 
rect Elocution, poliſn d Numbers, may have been 


found in a thoufand; but this Poetical Fi ire, this 
Vivida vs animi, in a very few. Even in Works 
where all thoſe are imperfect or neglected, this 
can over- po er Criticiſm, and make us admire 
even while we dif-approve. Nay, where this 
ap tho attended with Abfurdities it bri 
tens all the Rubbiſh about it, till we ſe nothing 
but its own Splendor. This Fire is diſcern d in 
Virgil, but dem d as through a Glaſs, refle- 
cted, and more ſhining than warm, but every 
where equal and conſtant: In Lacan and Statins, 
it burſts out in ſudden, f and. i 
Flaſhes: In Milton, it glows b ike a F 


up to an uncommon Fierce! 


But in Homer, and in him only, it burns every 
where clearly, and every where irreſiſtibly. 

1 ſhall here endea vour to ſhow, how this vaſt 
Heventim exerts itſelf im a manner ſaperior to that 
of any Poet, thro all the main conſtituent Parts 
of his Work, as it 15 the great and 5 

racteriſtick which diſting 
other Authors. 
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2 Art: In Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes e we. are 
| like an accidental Fire from Heaven: 
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fred not ng to have: taken i in 
Circle of Arts, , and th m 
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ch Ariſtotle calls the 5 
breatird into it by 
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the Aug er. of Achil les, the moſt ſhort and ſingle 
Subject that ever was chofen by any Poet. Yet 
this he has ſupplied with a vaſter Variety of In- 
cidents and Events, and crouded with a greater. 
Number of Councils, Speeches, Battles, and Epi- 
ſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
thoſe Poems whoſe Schemes are of the utmoſt. 
Latitude and Irregularity. The Action is hurry'd 
on with the moſt vehement Spirit, and its whole 
Duration. employs not ſo much as fifty Days. 
Virgil, for want of ſo warm a Gerttus, ai ed 
himſelf by taking in a more extenſive Subjec 5 
as well as a greater Length of Time, and contra 
Cting the Deſign of both Homers Poems into 
one, which is yet but a fourth part as large as 
his. The other Epic Poets have us'd the ſame 
Practice, but generally carry'd it ſo far as to 
ſuperinduce a Multiplicity of Fables, deſtroy the 
Unity of Action, and loſe their Readers in an . 
unreafdnable Length of Time. Nor is it only in 
the main Deſign that they have been unable to 
add to his Inve _ but they have follow'd him 
in every Epi. an, and Part 2 Story. If he has 
given a regular Catalogue of an Army, they all 
draw up their Forces in the ſame Order. If he 
has funeral Games for 'Patroclus, Virgil has the 
ſame for Auchiſes, and Statins (rather- than omit 
* * the Vaity of his Action for 


thoſe 
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thoſe of Archemorns, If Vhyſſes viſit "the Shades 
the Mueas of Virgil and Scipio of Siliur are ſent 
after him. If elde detain'd tom his Returr by 
the Allurements of Calypf, fo is Aineas by Dido, 
and Rinaldo by Armida: If / chilles be abſent 
from the Army on the Score of a Quarrel thro? 
half . the Poem,” Rinaldo muſt. abſent -him- 
ſelf juſt as long, on the like account. If he 
gives his Heroe a Suit of celeſti 


ial Armour, Vir- 
gl and Taſſo make the ſame Preſent” to "theirs. 
Virgil has not only obſerv'd this cloſe Imitation 
of aer, but where he had not led the way, 
ſupplyd the Want from other Greek Authors. 
Thus the Story of Sinon and the Taking "of Troy 
was copied ' (fays Macrohins) almoſt word- for 
word from Piſander, as the Loves of Dido and 
 £LEneas are taken from thoſe of Medæa and Jaſon 
in Apollonius, and ſeveral others in the ſame 
manner. 

To proceed to the Ae erde Fable: : If we 
reflect upon thoſe innumerable Knowledges, thoſe 
Secrets of Nature and Phyſical Philoſophy which 
Homer 1s general ly ſuppos'd to have wrapt up in 
his Allegorier, what à new and ample” Ves of 
Wonder may this Conſideration afford us? How 
fertile will that Imagination appear, which "was 
able to cloath all the Properties of Element, the | 
Qualifications of the Mind, the Virtues ant 
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in Forms and Perſons; and to introduce 


> Poets could diſpute with Humer; a 
ever Commendations have been allow dit em 
this Head, are by no means for their Invention 

enlarg d his Circle, but for their Judg- 
in hav contracted it. E or when the 
le of L chang d in following Ages, a 
Science was deliverd in a plainer manner, 
came as reaſonable in the more 
modern Poet to 1 it aſide, as it was in 
to make uſe of it. And * it was no un- 


that a was 


reat ti | might. be cas ble — 
niſhing all thoſe Allegorical Parts of a Poem. 
The Marvelous Fable includes whatever 1 is fu- 
pernatural, and eſpecially the Machines of t 
them into à Syſtem o 


ies (as Herodotus ima 
fuch an one 


vines), into 
be of Greece, he ſeems 


the 


9 againſt 
Hamer as the n er of them. But 
er whatever 
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whatever cauſe there 


| and here we ſhall find no Author has ever Foray 


Command: We ſee in Aj ax an hea 


PREFACE. 


might be to blame his Ma- 
chines in a Philoſophical or Religions View, they 
are ſo perfect in the Poetick, — Mankind have 
been ever ſince contented to follow them: None 
have been able to enlarge the Sphere of Poetry 
beyond the Limits he has ſet: Every Attempt 
of this Nature has prov d unſucceſsful ; and after 
all the various Changes. of Times and Religions, 
by. Gods continue to this D Gods of 
2 come now to the Glad of his Perſons. 


ſo. many. with fo. viſible and ſur prizing a Variety, 
or given us ſuch lively and affecting Impreſſior 
of them; Every one has ſomething. ſo ſingu larly 
his. on, that no Painter could have diſtinguiſh'd 
them more by their Features, than the Poet has 
by their Manners. Nothing can be. more exact 
than the Diſtinctions he has obſerv'd i in the diffe- 


rent degrees of Virtues and ' Vices, The ſingle 


Quality of Courage is wonderfully diverſifyd in 
the —_ Characters of the Hiad. That of 
Achilles is furious and intractable; that of Diomede 
forward, yet liſt ning to Advice and ſubject to 
Ty. and ſelf. 
confidging Valour, in Hel an active and vigi - 
lant one: The Courage ef Hamemmon is inſpi- 
rited by Love of E . and Ambition, that of. 
„ Menelaur 


7 * s 
- 


his.People: We find in 7 


Soldier, in Surpedon a gallant a 
Nor 1s this judicious and aftonifhing 
be found only in the 


ſtitutes the Main of each 
Under- parts of it, to which he takes care to 
give a Tincture of that princi 7 one. F. or 
ample, the main Characters 


conſiſt in Miſdom, and they a1 are 
the Wiſdom of one is artificial 
other natural, open, and r 


* 


ference of his Prudence: 


pends ſtill upon Camiůon, 
rieuce. It would be adde to produce Inſtanc 
of theſe Kinds. The Characters of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie in 
a great degree hidden and undiſt guiſh d, an 
where they are mark d moſt evidently, affec 
not in proportion to thoſe of Ho 
racters of Valour are much alike ; even that e 
Turns ſeems no way — but as it is in a 

degree: and we ſee nothir at diffe- 


oft , „hambab, or the 
may be remark'd of Stattus's 
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In like manner it 
roes, that an 
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rs. in his 


of Impetuoſity runs thro them all}. 
rid and : ſavage Courage 


25 [1ppomedon, &c. 
Character which makes them ſeem Brothers of 
Family. I believe when the Reader is led into 
this Track of Reflection, if hewill p 
the Epic and Tragic Writers, be convince | 
how infinitely ſuperior in this Point the Invention 
of Homer was to that of all other. 
. & — — are to be conſider d as they flow 
fect or defect ive 
thoſe —f utter them. = * is more vari | 
than i in any other — 
hin 1s acted or f poken. It is hardly credible 
in a Work of ſuch length, how ſmall a umber | | 
of Lines are employ d in Narration. In 
the Dramatic Part is leſs in tion to ithe 
Narrative; and the Speeches 0 ften conſiſt of ge- 
_ Reflections or Thoughts, which might be 
Gy in any Perſon's. 
g's by 8 
the Author himſelf when we 


that are low and — he has not ſo many 
that are ſublime and noble; and that the Roman 


ee 
All which are the Effects of a colder Invention, 


that intereſts us leſs in the Action deſcrib d: Homer 


makes us Hearers, and Virgil leaves us Readers. 
If in the next place we take a View of the 
Sentiment, the ſame preſiding Faculty is eminent 
in the Sublimity and Spirit of his Thoughts. 
Longinus has given his Opinion, that it was in 
this Part Homer principally excelld. What 
were alone ſufficient to prove the Grandeur and 
Excellence of his Sentiments in general, is that 
they have ſo remarkable a Parity with thoſe of 


the Scripture: Duport, in his Guomologiu Homerica, 
has collected innumerable Inſtances — this ſort. 
And it is with Juſtice an excellent modern Writer 


allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many Thoughts 


Author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing Senti- 


ments where he is not fired by the had. 


If we obſerve his Deſcriptzonr, Images, and Si- 
miles, we ſhall find the Invention ſtill predomi- 
nant.” To what elfe can we afcribe that vaſt. 
Comprehenſion of Images of every fort, where 
we ſee each Circumſtanee and Individual of Na-- 
ture fummon'd together by the Extent and Fe- 
cundity of his Imagination; to which all things, 
in chair various Views, preſented themſelves in 
an r nt, and had their Impreſſions taken off 


to 
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to perfection at a Heat? 2 Nay, he not c FP gives ö 
us the full Proſpects of Things, but ſeveral un- 
expected Peculiarities: and Side-Views, unobſeryd 
by any Painter but Homer. Nothing is ſo.ſur- 
prizing as the Deſcriptions of his Battels, which 
take up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are ſup- 
ply:d with fo. vaſt a Variety of Incidents, that no 
one bears a Likeneſs: to another; ſuch different 
Kinds of Deaths, that no two Heroes are wounded 
in the ſame manner; and ſuch a Profuſion of no- 
ble Ideas, that every Battel riſes above the laſt in 
Greatneſs, Horror, and Confuſion. . It is certain 
there is not near _ Number of I ages and 
Deſcriptions! in a 125 Epic Poet; tho every one 
has alhſted himſel with a great Quantity out of 
him: And it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that 
he has ſcarce any Com pariſons which are Neb 
drawn from his Maſter. _ | \ 
If we deſcend from hence to. the 1 we 
ſee the bright 1 tion of Homer ſhining out 
in the . enliven d Forms of it. We * 
ledge him the Father of Poetical Diction, the 
ri who taught that Language f tbe Gods. to 
Men. His Expreſſi on is Ee the colouring of 
ſome great Maſters, which diſcovers itſelf to be 
laid on boldly, and executed with Rapidity. It 
is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glowing imagi- 
= and anch with the greateſt Spirit. 
Ariſtotle 


on to ſay, He was the onl 


g Words; there are 
as hin more + Troy Figures and Metaf 


ors than 
in any good Author whatev er. An Arrow i 
mpatient to be on the Wing, a W thirfts to 


eapon 
drink the Blood of an Enemy, and the like. Yet 
his Expreſſion is never too big for the Senſe, but 


juſtly great in proportion to it: Tis the Senti- 
ment that ſwells 284 fills out the Diction, which 


riſes with it, and forms itfelf about it. p or in 
the ſame degree that a Thonght' is warmer, an 
Expreſſon will be brighter ; and as That is more 
ſtrong, This will become more perſpicuous: Like 
Glaſs in the Furnace which grows to a greater 
Magnitude, and refines to 'a greater Clearneſs, 
only as the Breath within is more Powerful, and 
the Heat more intenſe; 
To throw his Language more out of Profe, 
Homer ſeems to have affected the ( 2 
thets. This was a ſort of Com peculiarly 
proper to Poetry, not only as it heighten'd the 
Diction, but as it aſſiſted and fill'd the Numbers 
with greater Sound and Pomp, and likewiſe con- 
duced in ſome meaſure to thicken the /mages. On 
this laſt Conſideration I cannot but attribute theſe 
to the Fruitfulneſs of his Invention, ſince (as he 
has manag d chem) they are a fort of Tupernu- 
_ the Perſons or Things they 
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Laſtly, 
be ſenſi ie ** a Share 
nvention in that alſo. 


* 


with his Language as he f 
one Part of Greece, but ſearch'd thro its 
ing Dialefs with this. to- 


rticular View, 
and perfect his umbers : He 'conlider + 
theſe as they 


0 ad a greater Mixture of oel 
onants, and Ce regis employ” 


75 onic, which has: a 
never uſing Contra ions, = from its Cuſte 
Words open themſelves wit 
ſpreading wy ſonorous Fluency. - 
the Attic Contractions, th 
| the - feebler Tobie, which often 


Aſpirate, or takes off its Accent; and compleated 


- 


— 


Licenſe of Poetry. Thus his Meaſures, inſtead of 
being Fetters to his Senſe, were always in readi- 
neſs to run along with the Warmth of his Rap- 

ture; and even to give a farther Repreſentation of 
his Notions, in the Correſpondence of their Sounds 

to.w hat they ſignify d. Out of all theſe he has 5 
deriv d that Harmony, which makes us confeſs he 
had not only the richeſt Head, but the fineſt Ear 
in the World. This is ſo great a Truth, that 
whoever will but conſult the Tune of his Verſes 
even without underſtanding them (with the ſame 


this Variety by altering ſome Letters with the 


46 


fort of Diligence as we daily ſee practis d in the 
Caſe of Italian Opera's) will find more Sweetneſs, 
Variety, and Majeſty of Sound, than in any 
other Language or Poetry. The Beauty of his 
Numbers 1 by the Criticks to be copied 
but faintly by Virgil himſelf, tho' they are ſo 
juſt to aſcribe it to the; Nature of the Latine 
Longue. Indeed the Greek has ſome Advantages 
both from the natural Sound of its Words, and 
the Turn and Cadence of its Verſe, which agree 
with the Genius of no other Language. Virgil 
was very ſenſible of this, and uſed the utmoſt 
Diligence in working up a more intractable Lan- 
guage to hatſoeyer Graces it was capable of, and 
in particular never fail'd to bring the Sound of 


U * 
* n 


* 


— 


* Line to a | beautiful Agreement with its Senſe. 
If the Grecian: Poet has not been ſo frequently ce- 


 \ lebrated on this Account as the Raman, the only 


reaſon is, that fewer Criticks have underſtood one 
Language than the other.  Dionyfius of Halicur- 


_ haſſus has pointed out many of our Author's Beau- 
ties in this kind, in his Treatiſe of the Compoſt tion 
of Words, and others will be taken notice of in 
the Courſe of the Notes. It ſuffices at preſent to 
obſerve of his Numbers, that they flow with ſo 
much eaſe, as'to make one imagine Homer had 
no other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as the 
Muſes dictated; and at the ſame time with ſo 
much Force and inf piriting Vigour, that they 
awaken and raiſe us like the Sound of a Trum pet. 
They roll along as a plentiful River, always in | 
motion, and always full; while we are born away, 
by a Tide of Verſe, the moſt rapid, and yet the 
moſt ſmooth imaginable. | 

Thus on whatever ſide we contemplate He omer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his Invention. It is 
that which forms the Character of each Part of 
his Work; and accordingly we find it to have 
made his Fable more extenſive and copious than 
any other, his Manners more lively. and ftrongly 
marked,” his Speeches more affecting and tr el, 
his Sentiments more warm and ſublime, his Ima- 
Ses and Deſcrip ptions more full and animated, 
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Expreſſion more raù d and daring, and his 
Numbers more rapid and variaut. I hope in 
id of Virgil with regard to ar 
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Amon | theſe we may reckon ſome of his Mar- 
„upon Which ſo much Critieiſin 
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It is owing to the fame vaſt Invention that 
his Stmler hæve been thought too exuberant | 
and” full of Circumſtances. The Force: i of this 
Faculty is ſeen in nothing more, than its In- | 
ability to cenfine itſelf to that f. ngle+ Circum- | 
| ſtance upon which the Compariſon 18 | 
It runs: out into Embelliſhments of - additiona | 
| Images, which however are ſo manag'd as not to 
| wer the main one. His: Siniles a Are like | 
] E where the principal Figure has not only 
| its proportion given agreeable. to the —_— | 
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to the Sword,. and: their 


Wir 000 2 made Slaves and Concu- 
_ On the other ſide I would not be ſo deli- 
2 as a modern Criticks, who are ſhock d at 
© Offices and mean” Employments in 
which we ſometimes ſee the Heroes of Homer en- 
gag d. There is a —ů taking a view of 
hat 8 — . in Oppo tion to n wes of 
their Guards, Pri ices tending their Flo 
Princeſles roms War Water from the Springs: V het 
we read Homer, we ought to reflect that we are 
—— the moſt ancient Author in the Heathen 
World; and thloſe who conſider him in this 
Light, "will double their Pleafure in the Peruſal 
of him.” J et them think they are Pen ac 
; "that: ar ſte almoſt — 
— , ears . Reppin remoteſt An. 
tiquity, and entertaining themſelves- with a 
clear and ſurprizmg Viſion of Things no — 
elſe to be found, and the: only authentick Picture 
of that ancient World. By this means alone 
their greateſt Obſtacles will en 1 "a: what 
—_— Ereates' th J's Diflik k me a d 
This W may 4 8 to an 
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„I chall add a farther Conje Qure. Ted dividing 

the World into its Ages, you placd a fourth Age 
betiveenthe Brazen Sod the Iron one, of Herobs 
Aiſtintꝭ from other Men, a divine Race, who fought 
at Thebes * Troy, are called Demi-Gods, and 
live by the Cure of Jupiter in the and. of the 
Bleſſed *. Now among the divine Honours which 
were paid them, they might have this alſo in 
common with the Gods, not to be mention'd 
without the Solemnity of an Epithet, and ſuch 
as might be acceptable to them by its celebrati n 8 
their Families, Actions, or Qualities. 55 

- What. other Cavils- have een "high againſt 
Hamer are ſuch as hardly deſerve a Reply, bat 
will yet be taken notice of as they occur in the 
Courſe of the Work. Many have been occaſion'd 
by an injudicious Endeavour to exalt Virgil; 
which is much the ſame, as if one ſhould hank 
to raiſe: the Superſtructure by undermining the 
Foundation: One would imagine by the whole 
Courſe of their Parallels, that theſe Criticks never 
ſo much as heard of Homer's having written firſt; 
a Conſideration which whoever, compares theſe 
two Poets ought to have always in his Eye. 
Some accuſe him for the ſame things which they 


overlook 01 or N in the ar; as _— they 
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thoſe that followed. 3 in 


| prefer the F able and Morat of * A to. thoſe 
of the Thad, for the ſame Reaſons which might 
ſet the Odyſſes above the AEneis:- as that the He- 
Toe is a wiſer Man; and the Action of the one more 
beneficial to his Countrey than that of the other: 
Or elſe they blame him for not doing what he - 
never deſign'd; as becauſe Achilles is not as good 
and perfect a Prince as Aneas, when the very 
Moral of his Poem requir'd a contrary Character. 
It is thus that Napin judges in his Compariſon of * 
Homer and Virgil, Others ſelect thoſe particular 
Paſſages of Homer which are not ſo labour d as 
ſome that Virgil drew out of them: This is the 
hole of Scaliger in his Poetices. 
Others quarrel with what they take for low. and 
mean Expreſſions, ſometimes thro a falſe Deli- 
cacy and Refinement, oftner from an Ignorance | 
of the Graces of the Original; and then tri- 
umph in the Aukwardneſs 'of their own Tranſ- 
ili This is the Conduct of Perault in his 
Parallelc. Laſtly, there are others, -who preterkd- 
ing to a fairer Proceeding, diſt between 
the perſonal Merit of Homer, andehatef his] 6 fork; p 
but when they come to aſſign the Cauſes of the 
great Reputation of the Hiad, they found it upon 
the Ignorance of his Times, and the Prejudice of 
purſuance of this 
n * they make thoſe Accidents (ſuch as the 
4 E Contention 


— 
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Contention of the Cities, & c.) to be the Cauſes of 
his Fame, which were in Reality the Conſec quences 
of his Merit. The ſame rea Th as well be ſaid 
of Virg il, or any great Author, whoſe general 
Characler will infallibly raiſe many caſual Ad- 
ditions to their Reputation. This is the Method 
of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon 
the whole, that in whatever Ag e Homer had liv'd 
he muſt have been the 2 Poet of his Na- 
tion, and that he may be ſaid in this Senſe to be 
the Maſter even of thoſe who ſurp paſs d him, 
In all theſe Objections we rg nothing that 
contradicts his Title to, the Honour of the chief 
Invention; and as long as this ( which is indeed 
the Characteriſtic of Poetry itſelf) remains une- 


qual'd by his Followers, he ſtill continues ſuperior 


to them. A cooler judgment may commit fewer 
Faults, and be more approv'd in the Eyes of One 
Sort of Criticks: but that Warmth of Fancy will 
carry the loudeſt, and moſt univerſal App lauſes 
which holds the Heart of a Reader under the 
ſtrongeſt Enchantment. Homer not only V appears 
the — of Poetry, but excells all the Inven- 


tors of other Arts in * that he has ſwallow'd 


up the Honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. 
What he has done admitted no Encreaſe, it on- 
ly leſt room for Contraction or Regulation. He 


* 


thew's all the _ * Fancy at once; and if he 


has 
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has fall'd in ſome of his Fli ghts, it was but 1 
cauſe he attempted every chike, A Work of this 
kind ſeems like a mighty Tree which! fiſes from 
the moſt vigorous Seed, is improv'd. wih Induſtry, 
flouriſhes, and produces the fineſt F ruit; Nature 
and Art have conſpir'd to raiſe it; Pleaſure and 
Profit join'd to make it valuable: and they who 
find the juſteſt Faults, have only ſaid, that a few 
Branches (which run luxuriant thro a Richneſs 
of N hes might be *lopp'd into F orm to gie 0 
it a more regular ee 


n now ſpoken of 1 Beauties ang De. oy 
fects of the Original, it remains to treat of the 
Tranſlation, with the ſame View to the chief 
Characteriſtic. As far as that is ſeen in the 1 main 
Parts of the Poem, ſuch as the Fable, Manners, and 
Sentiments, no Tranſlator can pre jud; ice it but by 
wilful Omiſſious or Contractions. As it alſo 
breaks out in every particular J. mage, Deſeri) ption, © 
and Smile ;* whoever leſſens or too much ſoftens 


the firſt grand Duty of an Interpreter to give 
his Author entire and unmaim'd ; and for the 
reſt, the Diction and V. erfification only are his 
proper Province; ſince theſe muſt be his own; but 
the others he 1 18 to take as he finds them. 


Sa Ny It 


thoſe, takes: off from this chief Character. It 1s & 


/ 


It ſhould hen be conſider d what Methods may 
afford ſome Equivalent in our Language for the 
Graces of theſe in the Greek: It is certain no literal 


.. 
\ 7 
8 
ZE. 
* 


Tranflation can be juſt to an excellent Original 
in a ſuperior Language: but it is a great Mi- 
ſtake to imagine (as many have done) that a 
neral Defect; which is no leſs in danger to loſe 
the Spirit of an Ancient, by deviating into the 
modern Manners of Expreſſion. If there be fome- 
times a ' Darkneſs, there is often a Ligbt in Anti- 
quity, which nothing better preſerves than a Ver- 
jon almoſt literal I know no Liberties one ought 
to take, but thoſe which are neceſſary for tranſ- 
fuſing the Spirit of the Original, and ſupporting 
the Poetical Style of the Tranſlation : and I wii | 
venture to fay, there have not been more Men 
miſled in former times by a ſervile dull: Adhe- 
rence to the Letter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical infolent Hope of raiſing 
and improving their Author. It is not to be 
doubted that the Fire of the Poem is what 4 
Tranſlator ſhould principally regard, as it is moſt 
likely to expire in his managing: However it is 
his ſafeſt way to be content with preſerving this 
to his utmoſt in the Whole, without endeavouring 
to be more than he finds his Author is, in any 
particular Place. Tis a great Secret in Writing 
— | — 
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to know when to be plain „ and when portical 
and figurative; and it is what H. omer- will teach 
us if we will but follow modeſtly in his Foot- 
ſteps. Where his Diction is bold and lofty, let us 
raiſe ours as high as we can; but where his is 
plain and humble, we ought not to be deterrd 
from imitating him by the fear of incurring the 


Cenſure of a meer Eugliſb Critick. Nothing that 


belongs to Homer ſeems to have been more com- 
monly miſtaken than the juſt Pitch of his Style: 
Some of his Tranſlators bar ing ſyyell d into Fuſ- 


tian in a proud Confidence of the Sublime; others 


ſunk into Flatneſs in a cold and timorous Notion 
of Simplicity. . Methinks I ſee. theſe different E 'ol- 
lowers of . ſome ſweating and ſtraining. 
after him by violent Leaps and Bounds, (the cer- 
tain Signs of falſe Mettle) others flowly and ſer- 


vilely creeping in his Train, while the Poet him 


felf is all the time proceeding with an unaffected = 
and equal Majeſty before them. However of the 


two Extreams one could fooner pardon Frenzy 
than Frigidity : No Author. is to be envy'd for 


ſuch * as he may gain by chat Cha- 
racter of Style, which his Friends muft agree 
together to call Simplicity, and the reſt of the 
World will call Dalnse ff. There is a gracefut and 
digniſ d Simplicity, as well as a Bald and  fordid- 


one, which differ as much from each other 2 


FREFAGCE 


the Air of a plain Man from that of a Sloven : - 
"Tis one thing to be tricked up, and another not to 
be dreſs'd at all. Simplicity 1s is the * | between 1 


Oſtentation and Ruſticity. 
This pure and noble Simplicity is no ere ” 
in ſuch Perfection as in the Scripture and our 
Author. One may affirm with all reſpect to the 
inſpired Writings, that the Divine Spirit made 
uſe of no other Words but what were intelligi- 
ble and common to Men at that Time, and in 
that Part of the World; and as Homer is the Au- 
thor neareſt to thoſe, his Style muſt of courſe 
bear a greater Reſemblance to the ſacred Books 
than that of any other Writer. This Conſidera- 
tion (together with what has been obſerv'd of the 
Parity of ſome of his Thoughts) may methinks 
induce a Tranſlator on the one hand to give 
into ſeveral of thoſe general Phraſes and Man- 
ners of Expreſſion, which have attain'd a Vene- 
ration even in cur Language from their uſe in 
the Old Teftament ; as on the other, to avoid 
thoſe which have been appropriated to the Divi- 


nity, and in a manner conſign d to Myſtery and 
Religion. 


For a farther Praforvatioh of this his of Sim- 
plicity, a particular Care ſhould be taken to ex- 
preſs with all Plainneſs thoſe Moral Sentences and 
Proverbial Speeches which are ſo numerous in this 

= Poet. 
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Terms of War and Government, 


that are a ſort of Marks or Moles, 


without — the Purity of our Language. 


5 * L FA E 


Poet. They have ſomething Venerable, and as: 
may ſay Orgcular, in that unadorn d Gravity 
and Shortnefs with which they are deliver d: a 
Grace which would be utterly loft by endea- 
vouring to give them what we. call a more in- 
genious ( that is a more On: Tum in _ 


Perhaps the Mix ixture __ ſome G N 45 old 
Words after the manner of Milton, if done with- 
out too much Affectation, might not have zu ill 
Effect in a Verſion of this particular Work, Which 
moſt of any other ſeems to require a venerable 
Antique Caſt. But certainly the uſe of modern 
ſuch as Platoon, 
Campagne, Funto, or the like (which ſome of his 
Tranſlators have fallen into) cannot be allow- 
able; thoſe only excepted, without which. it 1s: 
im poſſible. to treat the "In in _ living, 
Language. 
: There are two Pecnlia iarities. in We s Diction 
by which every 
common Eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt fight: 
Thoſe who are not his greateſt Admirers look 
upon them as Defects, and thoſe who are feem 
pleaſed with them as Beauties. I ſpeak of his: 
Compound-Epithets and of his Repetitions. Many 
of the former cannot be done literally into Englſbs 


| =_ I believe: 


1 ſa A. 0 E. 


I believe ſuch ſhould be retain'd as ſlide eaſt ly 
of themſelves into an Engliſh-Compound, without 
Violence to the Ear or to the receiv'd Rules of 
Compo 


ſition; as well as thoſe which have re- 
ceiv'd a Sanction from the Authority of our beſt 
Poets, and are become familiar thro their uſe of 
them; ſuch as the Cloud-compeling Jove, &c. As 
for the reſt, whenever any can be as fully and 
ſignificantly expreſt 1 in a ſingle word as in a com- 
ed one, the Courſe to be taken is obvious. 
Some that cannot be ſo turn d as to preſerve their 
full Image by one or two Words, may have Ju- 


ſtice done them by Circumlocution; as the Epi- 


thet «viiquazz;ito a Mountain would appear little 
or ridiculous tranſlated literally Leaf-ſhaking, but 
affords a majeſtic Idea in the Periphrafis : The 
lofty Mena ſhakes his waving Woods. Others 
that admit of differing Significations, may re- 
ceive an Advantage by a judicious Variation ac- 
cording to the Occaſions on which they are in- 
troduc d. For Example, the Epithet of Apollo, 
hengchec, Or far-ſhooting, 1 1s capable of two Explica- 
tions; one literal in reſpect of the Darts and 
Bow, the Enſigns cf that God, the other allego-—- 
rical with regard to the Rays of the Sun : Phane- 4 
fore in ſuch Places where Apollo is repreſented as * 
a God in Perſon, I would uſe the former Inter- 
pretation | * where the Effects of the Sun are 


Th | diaeſcrib'd, 
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deſcribdd; 11 would make choice of the latter 
Upon the 'whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid 
that perpetual Re petition of the ſame Epithets 
which we find in Homer, and which, tho it might 
be accommodated (as has been already ſhewn). to 
the Ear of thoſe Times, is by no means ſo to ours: 
But one may wait for Opportunities of placing 
them, where they derive an additional Beauty 
from the Occaſions on which they are employed; 
and in doing this properly, a Tranſlator WW at 
once ſhew his Fancy and his Judgment. 
As for Homers Nepetitiuns; we may un 
F into three ſorts; of whole Narrations and 


Speeches, of ſingle Senterices,” and of one Verſe or ES 


Hemiſtich. I hope it is not impoſſible to ha- 
ſuch a Regard to theſe, as neither to loſe fs known 
a Mark of the Author on the one hand, nor to 
offend the Reader too much on the other The 
Repetition is not ungraceful in thoſe Speeches 
where the Dignity of the Speaker renders it a ſort 
of Inſolence to alter his Words; as in the Meflas 
ges from Gods to Men, or from higher Powers 
= Inferiors in Conkerns: of State, or where the 
Ceremonial of Religion ſeems to require it, in the 
ſolemn Forms of Prayers, Oaths, or the like. In 
other Caſes; I believe the beſt Rule is to be guided 
by the N carneſs,” or Diſtance, at which the Repe- 
titions are — in the 7 When they 
F follow 
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- follow too: cloſe one may vaty the Expreſſion, ; 
but it is a Queſtion whether by profeſs'd Franfla- 
tor be authorized to omit any: If they be tedi- 
ous, the Author is to anſwer for it. | 

It only remains to ſpeak of the /erfification. 
Homer (as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying 
the Sound to the Senſe, and varying it on every 
new Subject. This is indeed one of the moſt ex- 
quiſite Beauties of Poetry, and attainable by very 
fo : I know only of Homer eminent-for it in the 
Greek, and Virgil in Lative. I am ſenſible it is 
what may ſometimes happen by Chance, when a 
Writer is warm, and fully poſſeſt of his Image : 
however it 2 be reaſonably believed they de- 
ſign d this, in whoſe Verſe it ſo manifeſtly ap- 
in a fuperior degree to all others. Few 
Readers have the Ear to be Judges of it, but 
thoſe who have will fee I have endeavour'd at 
this Beauty. 
Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs my ſelf ut- - 
terly incapable of doing Juſtice to Homer. I at- 
tempt him in no other Hope but that which one 
may entertain without much Vanity, of giving a 
more tolerable Copy of him than any entire Tranſ- 
lation in Verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe 
of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogithy. Chap — ta- 
ken che Advanta ge of an immeaſurable 33 h of 
wn „ notwithſtandi ing which there is ſcarce any 


Paraphraſe 


4 


new Meanings out of his Author, inſomuch as tn 


15 to be allowed him, and which very much contri- 
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Paraphrafe more looſe _ — hes his. He 
has frequent Interpolations of — or ſix Lines, 
and I remember one in the thirteenth Book of the 
Odyſſes, ver. 3 12. where he has ſpun twenty Verſes 
out of two. He is often miſtaken in fo bold a 
manner, that one might think. he deviated on 

purpo ſe, if he did not in other Places of his Notes 
inſiſt fo much upon Verbal Triftes. He appears 


to have had a ſtrong Affectation of extracting 


promiſe in his Rhyming. Preface, a Poem of the 
Myſteries he had revealed in Homer; and perhaps 
he — to ſtrain the obvious Senſe to — 
End. His Expreſſion is involved in Fuſtian, 
Fault for which he was remarkable in his Orginal 
Writings, as in the Tragedy of Buſſy 4' Amboiſe, &c. 
In a word, the Nature of the Man may account 
for his whole Performance ; for he appears from 


his Preface and Remarks to have been of an ar- 
rogant Turn, and an Enthuſiaſt in Poetry. 


His 
own Boaſt of having finiſh'd half the Thad in 


leſs than fifteen Weeks, ſhews with what Negli- 
gence his Verſion was performed. But that which 


buted to cover his Defects, 1s a daring fiery Spirit 
that animates his Tranſlation, which is ſomething 
like what one might imagine Humer himſelf would 


| have writ before he arriv'd to Years of Diſcretion: 


F 2 Hobbes 
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Hobbes has given us a correct Explanation of the 
Senſe. in general, but for Particulars and: Circum- 
ſtances he continually lopps them, and often omits 
the moſt beautiful. As for its being eſteem'd a 
cloſe Tranſlation, I doubt not many have been 
led into that Error by the Shortneſs of it, which 
proceeds not from his following the Original Line 
by Line, but from the Contractions above- men- 
tioned. He ſometimes: omits whole Similes and 
Sentences, and is now and then guilty. of Mi- 
ſakes which no Writer of his Learning could 
have fallen into, but thro' Carelefneſs. His Poe- 
try, as well as Ogilby s, is too mean for Criticifm. 
It is a great Loſs to the Poetical World that 
Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate the Iliad. He 
has left us only the firſt Book and a ſmall Part 
of the ſixth; in which if he has in ſome Places 
not truly interpreted the Senſe, or preſerved the 
Antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on account of 
the Haſte he was obliged to write in. He ſeems 
to have had too much Regard to Ge whoſe 
Words he ſometimes copies, and has unhappily 
follow'd him in Paſſages where he wanders from 
the Original. However had he tranflated the 
whole Work, I would no more have attempted 
Homer after him than Virgil, his Verfion-of whom 
(notwithſtanding fome human Errors) is the moſt 


er 8 ſj be 1 — L know in any Lan- 


guage. 
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guage. | But the Fate of great Genius's is like 
that of great Miniſters, tho they are confeſſedly 
the firſt in the Commonwealth of Letters, they 

muſt be envy'd and calumniated GIA for being 
at the Head of 1 2 


That which in my ! ought to de the 


Endeavour of any one who tranſlates. Homer, is 


above all things to keep alive that Spirit and Fire 
which makes his chief Character. In particular 
Places, where the Senſe can bear any Doubt, to 
follow the ſtrongeſt and moſt Poetical, as moſt 

agreeing with that Character. To copy him in 
all the Variations of his Style, and the different 
Modulations of his Numbers. To preſerve in 
the more active or deſcriptive Parts, a Warmth 
and Elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative; 
a Plainneſs and Solemnity; in the Speeches a F ul- 
nefs and Perſpicuity ; in the Sentences. a Shortneſs 
and Gravity. Not to neglect even the little 
Figures and Turns on the Words, nor ſome- 
times the very Caſt of the Periods, - Neither 
to omit or confound any Rites or Cuſtoms of 
Antiquity. - Perhaps too he. ought to inelude the 
whole in a ſhorter. Compaſs, - than has hitherto 
been done by any Franflator who has tolerably 
preſerved either the Senſe or Poetry, What I 
would farther recommend to him, is to ſtudy his 
| Aer *— from his own Text than from any | 


_ Command | 
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Commentar ies, how learned | ſoever, or whatever 
Figyre they make in the Eſtimation of the World. 
To conſider him attentively in Compariſon with 
Virgil above all the Ancients, and with Milton 
above all the Moderns. Next theſe the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray's Telemachus may give him the trueſt 
Idea of the Spirit and Turn of our Author, and 
 Boſſus admirable Treatiſe of the Epic Poem the 
juſteſt Notion of his Deſign and Conduct. But 
after all, with whatever Judgment and Study a 
Man may proceed, -or with whatever Happineſs 
he may perform ſuch a Work; he muſt hope to 
pleaſe but a few, thoſe only who have at once a 
Taſte of Poetry, and competent Learning. For 
to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, is not in the Nature 
of this Undertaking ; ſince a meer Modern Wit 
can like nothing that is not Modern, and a Pedant 
nothing that is not Greek act aha 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the Publick, 
fr Om whoſe Opinions I am prepared to learn; 


tho I fear no Judges ſo little as our beſt Poets, 


who are moſt ſenſible of the Weight of this Task. 
As for the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe ta 
ſay, they may give me ſome Concern as they are 


Writers. I was guided in this Tranſlation by 
Judgments very different from theirs, and by Per- 
ſons for whom they can have no Kindneſs, if an 

. 3 old 


old Obſetyation be true, that the ſtrongeſt Anti- 
pathy in the World is that of Fools to Men ef 
Wit. Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe Advice deter- 
min'd me to undertake this Task, who was pleas d 
to write to me upon that Occaſion in ſich Terms 
as I cannot repeat without Vanity. I was obliged. 
to Sir Richard Steele for a very eurly Recoritmerns - 
dation of my. Undertaking to the Publick. Dr. 
Swift promoted my Intereſt with that Warmth 
with which he always ſerves his Friend. The 
Humanity and Franknefs of Sir Samus Garth are 
what I never knew wanting on any Occaſon. 1 
muſt alſo acknowledge with infinite Pleaſure 
the many friendly Offices as well as ſincere Cri- 
ticiſms of Mr. Comgreve, who had led mè the 
way in tranſlating ſome Parts of Homer, as 1 
with for the ſake of the World he had prevented 
me in the reſt. J muſt add the Names of Mr. 
Rowe and Dr. Parnell, tho T ſhall take a farther 
Opportunity of doing Juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
Good-nature (to give it a great Panegyrick) is 
no leſs extenſive than his Learning. The Favour 
of theſe Gentlemen is not entirely undeferved by 
one who bears them fo true an Affection. But 
what can I fay of the Honour fo many of the 
Great have done me, while the Firſt a es of 


the Age appear as my Subſcribers, and the moſt 
diſtingutſh'd Patrons and Ornaments of Learning 
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as my chief Encouragers. Among theſe ; e it is a 
particular Pleaſure to me to find, that my higheſt 
Obligations are to ſuch who have done moſt Ho- 
nour to the Name of Poet: That his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham was not diſpleas d I ſhould 

undertake the Author to whom he has given (in 
his excellent * 199) the fineſt Praiſe he ever _ 


receiv'd. 


* 


Read Homer once, and you c can read 10 more; WI 
For all things elſe appear ſo mean and poor, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe : yet often on him look, 
And Jon will rah need ler Book. _ 


That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the 
Advancement of the Polite Arts is more owing 
to his Generoſity or his Example. That ſuch 
a Genius as my Lord Bolingbroke, not more di- 
ſtinguiſhed in the great Scenes of Buſineſs than 
in a the uſeful and entertaining Parts of Learn- 

has not refus'd to be the: Critick of theſe 
Wa, and the Patron of their Writer. And 
that ſo excellent an Imitator of Homer as the no- 
ble Author of the Tragedy of Heroic Love, has 
continu'd his Partiality to me from my writing 
Paſtorals to my. attempting the Tliad... I capnot 
vn my ſelf the Pride of confeſſing, that I have 


had 
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had the Ad vantage not only of their Advice fort 
the Conduct in general, but their Correction of, 
ſeveral Particulars of this Tranſhtion. - | 

I could fay a great deal of the Pleaſure of hay: # 
ing diſtinguiſh'd by the Earl of. Carnarvon, - but: 
it 1s. Amal abſurd to particularize any one genes: | 
rous Action in a Perton i whole hole Life is a2 
continued Series of them. The Right Honoura- 
ble Mr. Stanhope, the preſent Secretary of State, 
will pardon my Deſire of having it known that 
he was -pleas'd to promote this Affair. The par- 
ticular Zæal of Mr.: Harcourt (the Son of the ine 
Lord Chancel lor) gave me a Proof how much I. 
am honour'd in a Share of his Friendſhip. I muſt 

attribute to the ſame Motive that of ſeveral others 

of my Friends, to whom all Acknowledgments, 

are render'd unneceſſary by the Privileges of a fa- 

miliar Correſpondence : And I am ſatisfy d I can. 
no way better oblig ge Men of their Turn, than by 
my Silence. 

In ſhort, I have found more Patrons than ever 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himſelf 
happy to have met the ſame Favour at Athens, 
that has been ſhewn me by its learned Rival, the 
Univerſity of Oxford. If my Author had the 
Wits of After-Ages for his Defenders, his Tranſ- 
lator has had the Beauties of the preſent for his 
Advocates ; a Pleaſure too great to be chan mg ; 
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2 make the Satisfaction of. 
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n Reverſion. A J can hardly 
ö e pompous Honours. he receiv d ar- 
ith, when I reflect on the . 1 of ſo 
reeable Obligations, and caf) * riendſhips 

This Di- 
Wiege, „as it 1s 
oa to one whoſe Pen has never gratify'd the 
Prejudices of particular Parties, or the Vanities 
of particular Men. Whatever the Succeſs may 
prove, I ſhall never re nt of an Undertaking 
in which I have experienc'd- the Candour and 
Friendſhip of ſo. many Perſons of Merit ; and in 
which I hope to paſs ſome of thoſe Years of 
Youth that are generally loſt in a Circle of Fol- 
lies, after a manner neither wholly unuſeful to 
others, nor r diſigrecable to my ſelf 
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HERE is ſomething in the Mind of Man, 


= 


| which goes beyond bare Curioſity, and even 
carries us on to a Shadow of Friendſhip, with. 
thoſe great Genius s whom we have known to- 
t 9 excell in former Ages. Nor will this Diſpo- 
ks leſs to any one, who conſiders: 


WI fition appear 
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— —— be much it partakes of the Nature of 
Friendſhip; how it is compounded of an Admiration rais d 
by what we meet with concerning them; a Tendency. to be: 
farther acquainted with them,. by gathering every. Circumſtance: 


7 405 
| 


| 


of their Lives; a kind of Complacency in their Company, 


when: 
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hen we retire. to enjoy what they have left; an Union with 
them in thoſe Sentiments they approve; and an Endeavour to 
defend them when we think they are injuriouſly attack d, or even 
- ſometimes with too partial an Affectioo e. 
I ᷑ bere is alſo in Mankind a Spirit of Envy or Oppoſition, 
- which makes them uneaſy to ſee others of the ſame Species 
ſeated far above them in a ſort of Perfection. And this (at 
leaſt fo far as we ſpeak of the Fame of Writers) has not always 
been known to dye with a Man entirely, but to purſue his Re- 
mains with idle Traditions, and weak Conjectures; fo that his 
Name, which is not to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerv'd only to 
be ſtain'd, and blotted. The Controverſy, which was carry'd on 
between the Author and his Enemies, while he yet was living, 
ſhall ſtill bẽ kept on foot; not entirely upon his own account, 
but on theirs who live after him; ſome being fond to praiſe 
extravagantly, and others as raſhly eager to contradict his Ad- 
mirers. This Proceeding, on both fides, gives us an Image bf 
the firſt Deſcriptions of War, ſuch as the Trad affords ; Where 
a Heroe diſputes the Field with, an, Army till he dyes, and then 
the Battle, which we expected to fall of courſe, is renew'd about 
the Body; his Friends contending that they may enſbalm and 
honopr it, his Enemies that they may caſt it to the Dogs and 


12 — 2 


Vultures: | - 5 

There are yet others of a low kind of Taſte, who, without 
any Malignity to the Character of a great Author, lefſen the 
Dignity of their Subject, by inſiſting too meanly upon little 
Particularities. They imagin it the Part of an Hiſtorian to 
omit nothing they meet concerning him whom they write upon; 
and gather every thing wherein he is nam d, without any di- 
ſtinction, to the Prejudice and Neglect of the more Noble Parts 
of his Character: Like thoſe trifling Painters, or Sculptors, who 
| beſtow infinite Pains and Patience upon the moſt inſignificant 

Parts of a Figure, till they fink the Grandeur of the Whole, by 
finiſhing every thing with the neateſt want of Judgment. 
Beſides theſe,” there is a fourth fort. of Men, who pretend 
| ; — 
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of o diveſt weng 166 of impetnous Emotions on both Ges, 5 ld 
| e abqve tha t imperfect Idea of their Subject hell Ip 
Waere fall into; who propoſe to themſelves 1"ealny Faalell 
after Truth, and a rational Adherence to Probability Ab their 
Hiſtorical Collections: Who neither wiſh to be led into sche Fa- | 
| bles of, Poetry, nor are willing to ſupport the Falſhi6tls be : 
malignant Criticiſm ; but, endeavouring to ſteer in a middle w 
have obtain dia Character of failing leaſt, in tlie Choice of ol] 
terials. for Hiſtory, even from the darkelt Ages, "02 00908 $993! 
B therefore to. 7 rite ſomething conderninę g WY Lifeco 
ae is little Pro 745 of our knowing, after it has been 
the fruitleſs Enquiry of ſo many Ages, and which: has however 
been thus differently, treated by Hiſtorians, | I ſhall endeavour to 
ſpeak of it, not as à Certainty, but as the Tradition, Opinion, 
or Collection of Authors, who have been ſuppos d to write of 
Homer in theſe four preceding Methods, to which I ſhall alſo 
add ſome farther Conjectures of our own. After his Life 
has been thus rather ſpoken of than diſcover d, I ſhall conſider 
him Hiſtorically as an Author, with regard to thoſe Works which 
he has left behind him. In doing which, we may trace the 
degrees of Eſteem they have obtain'd in "different Periods. of 
Time, and regulate our. preſent Opinion of them, by a View 


= that Age i in which they were Fricten. 


* id - 


I If. we cake A View of 2 in thoſe 8 Talon: J. 
which the Admiration of the ancient Heathens has occaſion' d, Sie, 2. 
vue find them running to Superſtition, and multiply d and inde- a the BF 


pendent.on one another, in the different Accounts which are gi- 49 


ven with reſpect to Ab. and Greece, the two Native Coun- Adnuration. 
tries of Fable. 


We have one in * Euſtarbius moſt ſtrangely fram d, ck 
Alexander Papbius has reported concerning Homer's Birth and 
Infancy. That © He was born in = of B and 


_ 


a Euſtathius in 04. 12. 
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Aue and brought up by a Daagheet of Orr, the Pricfk of 
e e, Who was herſelf 2 Proplictebs, and from whoſe Breaſts 
<< drops of Honey would frequently diſtil into the Month of the 
„ Infant, - In che 'Night-time'the firſt Sonnds he utter d were 
. bound playing with nine Doves in the Bed. The Hi, who 
b bende him, asd to be ſir'd ith 2 Poorical Fury, and aer 
_ © Verſes, in which ſhe commanded Dmaſagorasto build a Tem- 
d ple to the Muſes. This he performd in Obedience to her 
* et and related all theſe things to the Child when he 
« was grown up; Who, in Memory of the Doves which play d 
« with him during his Infancy,” has in his Works preferr'd: this 
« Bird to the Hondur of bringing Ambroſia toiFupater? “ 
One would think a Story of this Nature, ſo fit for Age to talk 
of, and Infancy to hear, were incapable of being handed down 
to us. But we find the Tradition again taken up to be heighten'd 
in one part, and carry d forward in another. Heliodbrus, who 
had heard of this Claim which: Egypt puts in for Homer, en- 
deavours to ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the particular 
place of his Birth. He allows too, that a Prieſt was his repu- 
ted Father, but that his real Father (according to the Opinion 
of Fgypt) was Mercury. He ſays, That when the Prieſt was 
« celebrating the Rites of his Country, and therefore ſlept with 
« his Wife in the Temple, the God had knowledge of her, and 
c begot Homer. That he was born with Tufts of Hair on his 
Thigh, as a ſign of unlawful Generation, from whence he 
as called Homer by the Nations through which he wander'd. 
That he himſelf was the occaſion why this Story of his di- 
« vine Extraction is unknown; becauſe he neither told his 
«© Name, Race, nor Country, being aſham'd of his Exile, to 
«© which his reputed Father drove Pim from among the con- 
&© ſeerated Youth, on account of that Mark which their Prieſts 
« eſteem d a Teſtimony of an inceſtuous Birth.” ent 


1 
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Theſe are —— 3 which Men, who have 
not been able to expreſs ow much \ they admire him, tranſcend 
the Bounds of Probability to ſay ſot hing extraordinary. Tho | 
Mind, that becomes dazled with the Sight of his Performances; 
loſes che common Idea of a Man in the fancy id Splendor of Per- 
fection. It ſees nothing leſe chan a God worthy to be his Fa- 
ther, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs deſerving 3 his Nurſe, 
and, growing unwilling that he ſhould be ſpoken of in a Lan- 
guage beneath its W del Vet Tables in the Poe 
of Hiſtory. 1s bi 
But whatever has thus beet, offerd-1 to pport che Claim. of 
Aigypt, they who plead for Greece are not to be accus'd/for 
coming ſhort of it. Their Fancy roſe with a Refinement above 
what we are ſuppos d to have of their Maſters, and frequently 
the Veil of Fiction is wrought fine enough to be ſeen through, 
ſo that it hardly hides the 3 it is made to cover, from the 
firſt Glance of the Imagi For a Proof of this, we may 
mention that Poetical ny which is deliver d for Homer's, 
in the 4 Greek Treatiſe of the Contention between him and | 
Heſiod, and but little vary'd by the Relation of it in Swidas. | | 
„The Poet Linus (lay they) was born of Holla and Thooſe, 
« the Daughter of Neptune. Pierus of Linus: OEagrus of King 
© Pierus and the Nymph Methone : Orpheus of OEagrus and the 
« Muſe Callupe. From Orpbeus came Othrys : from him Har- 
« onides: from him P hiloterpus : from him Eupbemus : from 
« him Epriphrades, who begot Menalops, the Father of Dius - 
<« Dias had Heſiod the Poet and Perſes by Pucamede, the Daugh- 
ter of Apollo. Then Perſes had Meon,” on whoſe Daughter 
& Crythers, the River Meles begot Homer“ 
Here we behold a wonderful Genealogy contriv'd induftrionſly 
to raiſe our Idea to the higheſt, here Gods, Goddeſſes, 
Muſes, Kings, and Poets link in a deſcent; nay, where Poets 
are made to depend, as it Ware, in Cluſters by See the ſame 
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monides is deriv d from Harmony, Pbiloterpus from love of De- 
light, Euphemus from beautiful Diction, Epipbrades from In- 


Stalk beneath one another. If we conſider too that Har- 


telligence, and Pucamede from Prudence; it may not be im- 


probable, but the Inventors meant, by a Fiction of this Nature, 


to turn ſuch Qualifications into Perſons as were agreeable to 
his Character, for whom the Line was drawn: So that every 
thing, Divine or Great, will thus come together by the extra- 
vagant Indulgence of Fancy, while it turns itſelf ſometimes to 
Admiration, and ſometimes to Allegory. 1. . l 

Alfter this fabulous Tree of his Pedigree, we may regularly 
view him in one Paſſage concerning his Birth, which, though it 
differs in a Circumſtance from what has been here deliver'd, yet 
carries on the ſame Air, and regards the ſame Traditions. There 


is a ſhort, Life of Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a 


* 
- 
* 


third part of Ariſtotle on Poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon Birth, in this manner. At 
© the time when NMeleus, the Son of Codrus, led the Colony 
« which. was ſent into Ionia, there was in the Iſland of J a 
«« young Girl, compreſs'd by a Genius, who delighted to aſſo- 
« ciate with the Mu/es, and ſhare in their Conſorts. She, finding 


* 


what had happen'd to her, remov'd from thence to a Place 
“ calld Ægina. There ſhe was taken in an Excurſion made by 
© Robbers, and being brought to Smyrna, which was then un- 
der the Lydtans, they gave her to Mzon the King, who mar- 
ry'd her upon account of her Beauty. But while ſhe walk d 
on the Bank of the River Meles, ſhe brought forth Homer 

and expir d. The Infant was taken by Maœon, and bred up 


“ as his Son, till the Death of that Prince.” And from this Point 


of the Story the Poet is let down into his traditional Poverty. 
Here we ſee,  tho'. he be taken out of the Lineage of Meles 
where we met him before, he has ſtill as wonderful a Riſe in- 


vented for him ; he is ſtill 0 ſpring from a Demigod, one who 
was of a Poetical Diſpoſition, from whom he might inherit a 


8 2 | Soul 


* herſelf with Child, and being touch'd with the Same of 
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Soul turn'd to Poetry, and receive an Afſſtance of heavenly 
Inſpiration: ';. 5+ +. * tir ze ne | 

-In his Life the moſt cm T madden: concerning him is h | 
Blmaneſs, yet there are ſome who will not allow even this to 
have happen d after the manner in which it falls upon other Men: 
Chance and Sickneſs are excluded; nothing Jeſs than Gods 
and Heroes muſt be viſibly concern'd-about him. Thus we find 
among the different Accounts which e has collected 
concerning his Blindneſs, that when Homer reſolvd to write 
of Achilles, he had an exceeding Deſire to fill his Mind with 5 Y 
a juſt Idea of fo glorious a Heroe : / Wherefore, having paid all 9 
due Honours at his Tomb, he intreats that he may obtain a 1 
ſight of him. The Heroe grants his Poet's Petition, and riſes 
in a glorious Suit of Armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a Splen- 
dor, that Homer loſt his Eyes, while he _ for the Enlarge 
ment of his Notions. _ . _ | 

If this be any thing more than! 2 meer er Fable, « one would be 
apt to imagine it inſinuated his contracting a Blindneſs by too 
intenſe an Application while he wrote his 1had. But it is a 
very pompous way of letting us into the Knowledge of ſo ſhort 
2 Truth: It looks as if Men imagin'd the Lives of Poets ſhould 
be Poetically written, that to ſpeak plainly of them, were to 
ſpeak contemptibly; or that we debaſe them, when they are 
placd in leſs glorious Company than thoſe exalted Spirits which 
they themſelves have been fond to celebrate. We may however 
in Fon meaſure be reconcil'd to this laſt idle Fable, for having 
occaſion'd ſo beautiful an Epiſade in the Ambra f Pobltian. 
That which does not inform u us in eee may 1 us in 
its s proper: Sphere of DOE 


Y 


os Suck. Stories as theſe have been che Effects of a fa erſti· II. 
tious Fondneſs, and of our Aſtoniſhment at what we conſider in mer ie. 
a View of Per Aion. But arent have: al Mica the ſame T WS; - Abs 
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nor do they equally ſubmit to the Superiority of others, nor 


7 


 averr'd of her: And as for the Verfes now aſcrib'd to t 


bear that human Nature, which they know to be imperfect, 
ſhould be prais d in an Extream without oppofition. From ſome 


Principles of this kind have ariſen a ſecond ſort of Stories, which 


glance at Homer with malignant Sappoſitions, and endeavour 
to throw a diminiſhing Air over his Life, as a kind of Anſwer 


to thoſe who ſought to aggrandize him injudiciouſly. & 


Under this Head we may reckon thoſe ungrounded Conjectures 
with which his Adverſaries aſperſe the very Deſign and Proſecution 
of his Travels, when they . that they were one continued 
Search after Authors who had written before him, and particularly 
upon the ſame Subject, in order to deſtroy them, or to rob them of 


t eir Inventions. 


Thus we read in Diodorus Siculus, * That there was one 
« Daphne, the Daughter of Tire/zas, who from her Inſpirations 
* obtain'd the Title of a Hybil. She had a very extraordinary 
% Genius, and being made Prieſteſs at Delpbos, wrote Oracles 
« with wonderful Elegance, which Homer ſought for, and 
6e adorn'd his Poems with ſeveral of her Verſes.” But ſhe is plac'd 
ſo far in the fabulous Age of the World, that nothing can be 

V. de Sybils, 
they are more modern than to be able to confirm the Story ; 


which, as it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that whatever 


there is in them in common with Homer, the Compilers have 
rather taken from him; perhaps ro ſtrengthen the Authority of 
their Work by the Protection of this Tradition. 

The next Infinuation we hear is from Suidas, that Palamedes, 
who fought at T, was famous for Poetry, and wrote concer- 
ning that War in the Dorick Letter which he invented, proba- 


bly much againſt Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal Enemies. 


Upon this Account ſome have fancy'd his Works were ſuppreſs'd 
by Agamemnor's Poſterity, or that their entire Deſtruction was 
contriv'd and effected by Homer when he undertook the fame 
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Subject. But ſurely the Works of ſo conſiderable a Man, when 
they had been able: to bear up ſo long a time as that which 
paſs d between the Siege of Troy, and the flouriſhing of Homer, 
mult have been too much diſpers'd; for one of ſo mean a Con- 
dition as he is repreſented, to have deſtroy'd in every place, 
tho he had been never ſo much aſſiſted by the vigilant Temper 
of Envy. And we may ſay too, that what might have been 
capable of raiſing this Principle in him, muſt be capable of be- 
ing in ſome-meakure: eſtoem d, and of having at leaſt one Line 
of it preſerv'd to us. 7475 of 44 160) 

After him, in the order of time; we meet with 
of Names, to whom the Maligners of Homer would have him 
oblig d, without being able to prove their Aſſertion. Suidas 
mentions Corimnus Ilienſis, the — of Palamedes, who 
writ a Poem upon the ſame Subject, but no one is produc'd as 


having: ſeen it. * Taetzes mentions (and from Johannes Melala 


only) SY _ the Coan; Secretary of Teucer, but it is not fo 
much as known if he- writ Verſe or Proſe: Beſides theſe, are 
| Diflys the Cretan, Secretary to [domeneus, and Dares tlie Phry- 
gian an Attendant. of Hedlor, who have ſpurious Treatiſes 
paſſing under their Names. From each of theſe is Homer ſaid 
to have borrow'd his whole Argument; ſo inconſiſtent are theſe 


* 


Stories with one another. „ 

The next Names we find, are Demodocus, whom Homer 
might have met at Corcyra, and Phemius, whom he might have 
met at Ithaca: the one (as Plutarch ſays) having according to 
Tradition written the War at 7roy, the other the Netumm of the 
Grecian Captains. But theſe are only two Names of Friends, 


9 


* 
* 


a whole Set 


which he is pleagd to honour with Eternity in his Poem, or 


two different Pictures of himſelf, as Author of the Iliad and 
Oauyſſes, or entirely the Children of his Imagination, without 
any particular Alluſion. So that his Uſage here, puts me in 
mind of his own. /alcax in the i Iliad: The God had caſt two 


. — 
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| Statues which he endued with the Power of Motion; and it is 
ſaid preſently: after, that he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they 
ſupport him. 5 he APR 
It is reported by ſome, ſays * Prolomens Epheſtio, That there 
was before Homer, a Woman of Memphis, calbd Phantaſia, who 
et yrit of the Wars of Troy, and the Wandrings of Ulyſſes. Now 
Homer arriving at Memphis where ſhe had laid up her Works, 
and getting acquainted with Phanitas, whoſe Buſineſs it 
was to copy the ſacred Writings, he obtain d a fight of theſe, 
and follow 'd entirely the Scheme ſhe had drawn.” But this is 
a wild Story, which ſpeaks of an AÆAgyptian Woman with a Greek 
Name, and who never was heard of but upon this account. It 
appears indeed from his Knowledge of the Zgyprian Learning, 
8 he was initiated into their Myſteries, and for ought we know 
by one Phanitas. But if we conſider what the Name of the W- 
man 8 it ſeems only as if from being us d in a figurative 
Expreſſion, it had been miſtaken aſterwards for a proper Name. 
And then the Meaning will be, that having gather'd as much 
Information concerning the Grecian and Trojan Story, as he 
could be furniſh'd with from the Accounts of Afgypr, which were 
generally mix*d with Fancy and Fable, he wrought out his Plans 
of the [had and the Odyſſes. 5 
We pals all theſe Stories, together with the little Iliad of Sia- 
grus, mention d by Ælian. But one cannot leave this Subject 
! without reflecting on the depreciating Humour, and odd Indu- 
fl {try of Man, which ſhews itſelf in raiſing ſuch a Number of In- 
ſinuations that claſh with each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch 
a Crowd of unwarranted Names to ſupport them. Nor can we 
but admire at the contradictory Nature of this Proceeding, that 
Names of Works which either never were in Being, or never 
worthy to live, ſhould be produc'd, only to perſuade us that the 
moſt laſting and beautiful Poem of the Ancients was taken out 
of them. A Beggar might be content to patch up a Garment 
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with ſuch Shreds as the World throws away, but it is never to 
be imagin'd an Emperor would make his Robes of them. © 

After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in Travel, we e find 
him towards his Age introduc'd to ſuch an Action as tends to his 
Diſparagement. It is not enough to accuſe him for ſpoiling the 


dead, they raiſe a living Author by whom he muſt be baffled in 
that Qualification on which his Fame is founded. | *' 


There is in Heſiod an Account of an ancient Poetical Con- 
tention at the Funeral of Amphidamas, in which he ſays he ob- 
tain'd the Prize, but does not-mention from whom he carry d it. 
There is alſo among the Hymns aſcribed to Homer, a Prayer 
to Venus, for woo in a Poetical Diſpute, bur it neither men- 
tions where, nor againſt whom. But though they have neg- 
lected to name their Antagoniſts, others have ſince taken 
care to fill up the Stories by putting them together. The ma- 
king two ſuch conſiderable Names in Poetry engage, carries an 

amuſing Pomp in it, like making two Heroes of the firſt Rank 
enter the Liſts of Combat. And if Homer and Heſiod had their 
Parties among the Grammarians, here was an excellent O Ppor-. 
tunity for 22 Favourers to make a Sacrifice of Homer. 


Hence might a bare Conjecture. ſpread into a Tradition, then the 


Tradition give occaſion to an Epigram, which is yet extant, 
and again the Epigram ( (for want of knowing the. Time it was 


writ in) be alledg'd as a Proof of that Conjecture from whence. 


it ſprung. Aſter this, a » whole Treatiſe was written upon it, 
which appears not very ancient, becauſe it mentions Adrian: 


The Story agrees in the main with the ſhort Account we find in 


Plutarch, That Ganictor, the Son of Amphidamas, King of 
by Eubœa, being us d to celebrate his Father's funeral Games, 


40 invited from all Parts Men famous for Strength and Wiſdom. | 
Among theſe Homer and Heſiod arriv d at Chalcis. The King 
2 Panidas preſided over the Conteſt, moms beet. n yo: 


pI 


m Heſiod Op. & dierum, l. 2. v. 272, Ke. n Hom. Hymn. 2. ad Venerem. 
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« decreed the Tripos to:Hefrod, with this Elogy in the Sentence, 
That the Poet of Peace and:Husbandry better deſerv'd to be 
« crown'd, than he who ſtirs us up to War and Contention. 
«.'Whereupon Heſio·u dedicated the Prize to the Muſes, with this 
« ' Inſcription, 1 | 1 | 


« H alodog Mgoa Eu, Toys” dvebney, 
ee vthoas E N betoy 'Owyeov.” 


Which are two Lines taken from that Place in Heſiod where he 
mentions no Antagoniſt, and alter d, that che two Names might 
be brought in, as is evident by comparing them with theſe, 


Tau votoarra Decery Telos" d ruëyra, ; 

Toy wev Eu Mao Exumwviddror avelnua. 
To anſwer this Story, we tale notice that Heſiod is generally 
lac d after. Homer. Grævius, his own Commentator, iow him a 
9 Vears lower; and whether he were ſo or no, yet 
Plutarch has lightly paſs'd the whole Account as à Fable. 
Nay, we may «draw an Argument apainſt it from He/ro# 
himſelf: He had a Love of Fame which :caus'd him to engage at 
the Funeral Games, and Which went ſo far as to make him re- 
cord his Conqueſt in his own Works; Had he defeated Homer, 
the ſame Principle would have made him mention a Name that 
could have ſecur d his on to Immortality. A Poet ho records 
his Glory, would not omit the nobleſt Circumſtance, and Homer, 
like a Captive Prince, had certainly gracd the Triumph of his 

Adverſary. 5 ä - 

Towards the latter end of his Life, there is another Story 
invented, which makes him conclude it in a manner alto- 
ether beneath the Greatneſs of a Genius. We find in the Life 
fad to be written by Plutarch, a Tradition, That he was 
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« ard by an Oracle to beware of the young Mens Riddle. 
« This remain'd long 6bſcure to him, til he arriv'd at the 
« Hſtand Jo. There as he ſat to behold the Fiſhermen, they 
propos d to him a Riddle in Verſe, which he being unable 
« to anſwer, dy'U for Grief.” This Story refutes itſelf by car- 
rying Superſtition at one end, and Folly at the other. It ſeems. 
conceiv'd with an Air of Deriſion to lay a great Man in the 
Duſt after a fooliſh Manner. The fame ſort of Hand might 
have fram'd that Tale of Ariſtotiès drowning himſelf becauſe 
he could not account for 33 The Beſign is the, ſame, 
the Turn the fame; and all the difference, that the great Men 


are each to ſuffer in his Character, the one by a Poetical Rittth; 


the other by a Philaſophicul Problem. But thefe are Actions 
which can only proceed from the Meanneſs of Pride, or Extra- 
vagance of Madneſs: A Soul -entarg'd with Knowledge (ſo 


Concern, or Careleſneſs, with which it ought to be affected. 


But it is the Fate of narrow Capacities to meaſure Mankind by 
a falſe Standard, and imagine the Great, like themſelves, capa- 
ble of being diſconcerted by little Occaſions; to frame their 


malignant Fables according to this Imagination, and to ſtand 


III. The third Manner 10 which the Life of Homer Ras been 


vattly as Was that of Homer) better knows the proper Strefs 
vhich is to be laid upon every Incident, and the Proportion of 


* b N 
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III. 


written, is but a heaping of all the Traditions and Hints which Sire Eb- 


the Writers could meet with, great or little, in order to tell a Story mer proceed- 


ing om tri-- 


of him to the World. Perhaps the want of choice Materials mightans Curio 
put them _ the Neceſſity ; or perhaps an injudicious Delire fl 


faying all they could, oecaſion d the fault. However it be, a Life 


compos d of trivial Circumſtances, which (tho it give a true 
account of ſeveral Paſſages) has but little of that Appearance 
in which a Man was moſt famous, and hardly any thing cor- 
— the Idea we entertain of him: Such a Life, I ſay, 

ill never anſwer rightly the demand the World has "on an 
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| e Hiſtorian. Vet the moſt formal Account we have of Homer is 
| of this Nature, I mean that which is ſaid to be collected by 


2. ad 


3. 


Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an unſupported minute Treatiſe, 
compos'd of Events which lie within the Compaſs of Probability, 
and belong to the: loweſt Sphere of Life. It ſeems through all 
its Frame to be entirely conducted by the Spirit of a Grammarian, 
ever abounding with exzempore Venſes, as if it were to prove a 

thing ſo unqueſtionable as our Author's Title to Rapture; and - 

1 at the ſame time the Occaſions are ſo poorly invented, that 

i they misbecome the Warmth of a Poetical Imagination. There 

is nothing in it above the Life which a Grammarian might lead | 

himſelf; nay, it is but ſuch an one as they commonly do lead, | 

the higheſt Stage of which is to be Maſter of a School. But = 

| becauſe this is a Treatiſe to which Writers have had recourſe for 
want of a better, I ſhall give the following Abſtract. 737 
Homer was born at Syyrua, about one hundred ſixty eight 
Years after. the Siege of os ſix hundred twenty two Years 
before the Expedition of Aerxes. His Mother's Name was 
Cryibeis, who proving unlawfully with Child, was ſent away 
from Game by = Uncle, with //enzas, one of thoſe who led 
the Colony to Hnyrna then building. A while after, as ſhe was 
celebrating a Feſtival with other Women on the Banks of the 
River Meles, ſhe was deliverd of Homer, whom ſhe therefore 
nam'd Meleſigenes. Upon this ſhe left Iſinenias, and ſupported 
| Herſelf by Working, til Phemius (who taught a School in 

- Smyrna) fell in love. with her, and marry'd her. But both 
dying in proceſs of Time, the School fell to Homer, who 

manag' d it with ſuch Wiſdom, - that he was univerſally admir'd 
both by Natives and Strangers. Amongſt theſe latter was Mentes, 

a Maſter of a Ship from Leucadia, by whole Perſuaſions and Pro- 
miſes he gave up his School, and went to travel: With him he 

Viſited Hain and Italy, but was left behind at Ithaca upon ac- 

count of a Defluxion in his Eyes. During his Stay he was en- 
' tertain'd by one Mentor, a Man of Fortune, Juſtice, and Hoſpi- 

tality, and learn'd the principal Incidents of Uly/es's Life. But 
— 3 — Ee Be at 
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at the Return of Memes, he went from thence to Colophon, 
where, his Defluxion renewing, he fell entirely blind. Upon 
this he could think of no better Expedient than to go back to- 

be ſupported by thoſe who 


Smyrna, where perhaps he might | 
knew him, and have the leiſure to addict himſelf. to Poetry. 


But there he found his Poverty encreaſe, and his hopes of En- 
couragement fail; ſo that he remov'd for Game, and by the 


way was entertain'd for ſome time at the Houſe of one Tychins a 
Leather-Dreſſer. At Cumæ his Poems were wonderfully admir'd,. 


but when he proposd to eternize their Town if they would al- 
low him a Sallary, he was anſwer' d, That there would be no 


end of maintaining all the *Outjes, or blind Men, and hence he 


got the Name of Homer. From Cumæ he went to Phocea, 


where one Theftorides (a Schook-maſter alſo) offer d to maintain 
him if he would ſuffer him to tranſeribe his Verſes: This Homer 
complying with for meer Neceſſity, the other had no ſooner 


pu them, but he remov'd to Chios; There the Poems gain d 


im Wealth and Honour, while the Author himſelf hardly earn d 
his Bread by repeating them. At laſt, ſome who came from Chis 


* 


o 


by a School-maſter, Homer reſoly'd to find him. out. Having 


having told the People that the ſame Verſes were publiſſrd there 


therefore landed near that Place, he was receiv'd by one Glaucus 


a 9 (at whofe Door he had like to have been worried by 


Dogs) and carry d by him to his Maſter at Bolliſſus, who admi- 


ring his Knowledge, entruſted him with the Education of his: 
| fis Praiſe began to ſpread, and Theſtorides, 
who heard of his Neighbourhood, fled before him. He remov'd* 
fs to Chios, where he ſet up a.SchookF 

of Poetry, gain'd a competent Fortune, marry'd a Wife, and had 
two Daughters, the one of which dy'd young, the other was 
marry'd to his Patron at Bolliſſus. Here he inſerted in his Poems: 


Children. Here 


| however ſome time 


the Names of thoſe to whom he had been moſt oblig'd, as, 
Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and Tychius: and reſolving for Athens, 


he made honourable mention of that City, to prepare the Aube- 
nians for a kind Reception, But as he went, the Ship put in at 


Samos, 


ve 
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Samos, where he continbd the whole Winter, ſinging at the 


Houſes of great Men, with a Train of Boys after him. my > 
he went on board again in order to proſecute his Journey to Athens,” 


but landing by the way at los, he fell ſick, dy d, and was bury'd 


on the Sea-Shore. 


This is the Life of Homer aſcrib'd to Herodotus, tho it is 
wonderful it ſhould be ſo, ſince it evidently. contradicts his own 


 Hiſtogy, by placing Homer ſix hundred twenty two Years before 


the Expedition of Aerxes; whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was 


alive at tlie time of that Expedition, ſays Homer was only. four 
hundred Years before him. However, if we can imagin that 
there may be any thing of Truth in the main Parts of this 


Treatiſe, we may gather theſe general Obſervations from it: 
That he ſhewd a great Thirſt of Knowledge, by undertaking 


ſuch long and numerous Travels; That he manifeſted an un- 


exampled Vigor of Mind, by being able to write with more Fire 
under the Diſadvantages of Blindneſs, and the utmoſt Poverty, 


than any Poet after him in better Circumſtances; And that he 
had an unlimited Senſe of Fame (the Attendant of noble Spirits) 


which prompted him to engage in new_ Travels, both under 
theſe Diſadvantages, and the additional Burthen of old Age. 
But it will not perhaps be either improper or difficult to make 
ſome Conjectures, which ſeem to lay open the Foundation 
from whence the Traditions which frame the low Lives of 
Homer have ariſen. In the firſt place we may conſider, That 
there are no Hiſtorians of his Time (or none handed down to 


us) who have mention d him; and that he has never ſpoken 


Ran of himſelf, in thoſe Works which have been aſcrib'd'to 
im without Controverſy. However, an eager Deſire to know 


— N him has occaſion'd Mankind to labour the 


Point under theſe Diſadvantages, and turn on all Hands to ſee if 


there were any thing left which might have the leaſt Appearance 
of Information. Upon the Search, they find no Remains but his 
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Name and Works, and reſolve to torture theſe upon the Rack 


of Invention, in order to give ſome account of the Perſon they 
belong to.. 3 | 


The firſt Thing therefore they ſettle is, That what paſs'd for 
his Name, muſt be his Name no longer, but an additional Title 
us'd inſtead of it. The reaſon why it was given, muſt be ſome 
Accident of his Life. Having thus found an end of the Clue, 
they proceed to conſider every thing that the word may imply 
by its Derivation, One finds that O0 ung; ſignifies a Thigh ; 

Lo ariſes the Tradition in Heliodorus, that he was banilird 


W 
Agypt for the Mark on that Part, which ſhew'd a ſpurious 


Birth; and this they imagine ground enough to give him the 


Life of a Wanderer. A ſecond finds that Ounęos ſignifies 'ah 
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Hoſtage, and then he muſt be deliver d as ſuch in a War (ac- © 


cording to Proclus) between. Smyrna and Chios. A third can 
derive the Name O un se, non videns, from whence he muſt 


be a bind Man las in the Piece aſcrib'd to * Herodotus.) KA 
fourth brings him from Oude gc, ſpeaking in Council ;* and 


then (as it is in Suidas) he muſt, by a divine Inſpiration, de- 


clare to the Smyrneans, that they ſhould war againſt Colophon. 


A fifth finds the word may be brought to ſignify following others, 
or joining himſelf to them, and then he muſt be call'd Homer 
for ſaying , (a it is quoted from Ariſtotle in the Life aſcrib'd to 
Plutarch) t 


at leaſt to give a 1 that he who got a new Evymology, 


a * + — 2 


e added to the old one. 


* 


However, the Name itſelf not affording enough. to furniſh 
out a whole Life, his Yorks muſt be brought in for Aſſiſtance, 


got a handle either for a neu Life of him, or ſomething which 


and it is taken for granted, That where he has not ſpoken of him- 


ſelf, he lies veil'd beneath the Perſons or Actions of thoſe whom 
he deſcribes. Becauſe he calls a Poet by the Name of Phemius in 


„* 


* Hel. J. 3. » Proc. vir. Hom. x Herod. vit. Hom. 5 Plut. viz. Hom. hi 
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) that he would Ou, or follow. the Lydia from 
Smyrna. Thus has the Name. been turn'd and winded enough . 
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his Odyſſes, they conclude this Phemius was his Maſter. Becauſe 
he ſpeaks of Demodbocus as another Poet who was blind, and fre- 
quented Palaces, he muſt be ſent about blind, to ſing at the Doors 


of rich Men. If Les be ſet upon by Dogs at his Shepherd's 


Cottage, becauſe this is a low Adventure, it is thought to be his 


own at Bolliſſus. And if he calls the Leather- dreſſer, who made 
 Hjax's Shield, by the Name of Tychius, he has been ſupported 


by ſuch an one in his Wants: Nay, ſome have been fo vio- 


lently carry d into this way of conjecturing, that the bare * S;- 


mile of a Woman who works hard for her Livelihood, - is faid 
to have been borrow'd from his Mother's Condition, and brought 


as a Proof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagin'd to intend himſelf; a 


the Fictions of Poetry, converted into real Facts, are deliver d 


| = Herod- i. Hom. . b Thid. 


for his Life, who has aſſign'd them to others. All thoſe Sto- 
ries in his Works which ſuit with a mean Condition are ſuppos d 


to have happen'd to him, tho the ſame way of Inference might 
as well prove him to have acted in a higher Sphere, from the 
many Paſſages that ſhew his Skill in Government, and his 


Knowledge of the great Parts of Life. „ 
There are ſome other ſcatter d Stories of Homer which fall 
not under theſe Heads, but are however of as trifling a Nature; 


as much unfit for the Materials of Hiſtory, ſtill more-unground- 


ed, if poſſible, and ariſing merely from Chance, or the Hu- 


mours of Men: Such is the Report we meet with from * Hera- 
clides, That Homer was fin'd at Athens for a Madman ;” which 
ſeems invented by the Diſciples of Socrates to caſt an Odium 
upon the Athexzars for their conſenting to the Death of their 
Maſter, and carries in it ſomething. like a declaiming Re- 


being wicked. Such another Report is that in * Zhan, That 


“ Homer portion d his Daughter with ſome of his Works for 


mn * 
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venge of the Schools, as if the World ſhould imagine the one 
could be eſteem d mad, where the other was put to Death for 
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ec warit of Money; which looks but like a Whim deliver in 
the: Gaiety of Fancy; a Jeſt upon a poor Wit, which at felt. 
might have had an Epigrammatiſt for its Father, and been af. 
terwards gravely underſtood by ſome painful Collector. In ſhore; 
Mankind have labour'd heartily about him to no purpoſe ; they 
have caught up every thing greedily, with that buſy minute 
Curioſity and unſatisfactory ee which Sexece calls the 
Diſeaſe of the Greeks they have puzzled the Cauſe by their 
Attempts to find. it out; and, like Travellers entirely deſtitute 
of a Road, yet refoly'd to make it over unpaſſable Deſerts, they 
ſuperinduce Error, inſtead of removing Ignorance, - 


IV. Whenever Men have fet themſelves to write a Life of IV. 
Homer, cleas from Superſtition, Envy, and Trifling, they have Ce, 
grown aſham' d of all theſe Traditions. This, however, has not concerning = 
occaſion d every one to deſiſt from the Undertaking; but ſtili 
the Difficulty which could not make them deſiſt, has neceſſitated 
them, either to deliver the old Story with Excuſes ; or elſe, in- 
| ſtead of a Life, to compole a Treatiſe partly of Citiciſin, and 
partly of Character; rather deſcriptive, than ſupported by . 

Adgion; and the Air of Fafary,. / ies be ene 

They begin with letting us know, that the Time in which he H Time; 
liv'd has never been b d beyond diſpute, and that the Opi- 5 
nions of Authors are various concerning it: But the Contro- 
verſy, in its ſeveral Conjectures, includes a Space of Years 
between the earlieſt and lateſt, from twenty four to about five 
hundred after the Siege of Troy. Whenever the Time was, it 
ſeems not to have been near that Siege, from his own * /avoca- 
tion of the Mues to recount the Catalogue of the Ships : © For 

<«« we, fays he, have only heard a Rumour, and know nothing 
ce particularly.” It is remark d by * Helleius Paterculus, That 


. 


Heis oiανν ? ol dxovouſu Ade mr Tdpufu. Thad 2. 6 3 5 

Hic longe a temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, quam quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam 
ferme ante annos 950 floruit, intra mille natus eſt: (quo nomine non eſt mirandum quod ; 
| ſzpe illud uſurpat, ofor voy po roi «Ji, Hoc enim ut hominam ita ſæculorum notatur diffe- | 
rentia. Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. hs 6 geo. ; 
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it muſt have been conſiderably later, from his owti Confeſſion, 
that Mankind was but half as ſtrong in his Age, as in that 


he writ of; which, as it is founded upon a Notion of a gra- 
dual Degeneracy in our Nature, diſcovers the Interval to have 


been long between Homer and his Subject. But not to trouble 


our ſelves with entring into all the dry Diſpute, we” may here 
take notice, that the World is inclin'd to ſtand by the un- 
 delian Marble, as the moſt certain Computation of thoſe early 


Times; and this, by placing him at the time when Diog- 
netus ral'd in Athens, makes him flouriſh a little before the 
Olympiads were eſtabliſh'd ; about three hundred Years after 
the taking of Troy, and near a thouſand before the Chri- 


ftian Ara. For a farther Confirmation of this, we have 
| ſome great Names of Antiquity, ' who give him a Coteni- 


porary agreeing with the Computation. Cicero ſays, There 
was a Tradition that Homer liv d about the time of Lycurgus. 


an Interview with him. And even“ 


Intarch , when he fays, 
Lycurgus receiv d Homer's Works from the Grandfon of that 
Creophilus with whom he had liv'd, does not put him ſo far back- 
ward, but that poſſibly they might have been alive together. 


' &: Coun- . The next Diſpute regards his Country, e which, 


® Adrian enquir'd of the Gods, as a Queſtion not to be ſettled by 
Men; and Appion (according to Pliny) rais d a Spirit for his 
Information. That which has encreas'd the difficulty, is the 
Number of conteſting Places, of which Suidas has reckon'd up 


nineteen in one Breath. But his ancient Commentator Didhymus, 


found the Subject ſo fertile, as to employ a great Part of his four 
thouſand Volumes upon it. There is a Prophecy of the Hö that 
he ſhould be born at Salamis in Cyprus ; and then to play an Argu- 

fl it, there is the Oracle given to 


ee 


h Vide Dacier, Du Pin, &c. cancerning the Arundelian Marble. Smog arc 
Cicero Os. Tuſeul. I. 5. „ Strabo, „ %% IPlut. vii Lycurgi. © 
"Aw Ouies x, Hood's, of Adrian's Oracle.  _ Plin. J. 30. cap. 2. 
Seneca Ep. 88. concerning Didymus. | i | 

| Hadrian 
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| general, and as the Metropolis of its Learning, they made his Nanie 


Adrian afterwards, that ſays he was born in {thaca. There 
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out by turns, and with the ſame Probability, that he belong d 
to each of them. There was a School ſhew'd for his at Colp- 
phon, and a Tomb at Ia, both of equal Strength to prove he had 
his Birth in either. As for the Athenians, they challeng d Him 
as born where they had a Colony; or elſe in behalf of Greece in 


Cuſtoms of Qulia and Ægypt cited from his Works, to make 


free of their City, (2. Licinia.. & Mut lege, ſays * Politian) 


after the manner of that Law by which all :taly became free of 


Rome. All theſe have their Authors to record their Titles, but 
ſtill the Weight of the Queſtion ſeems to lie between Siryrna 
and Chios, which we mult; therefore take a little more notice of. 


That Homer then was born at, Smyrna is endeavour'd to be 
proyd by an Epigram, recorded to have been under the Statue 
Krabo, and A. Gellius; and by the Greek Lives, which are 


Ae d to him with the Names of Herodotus, Plutarch, and 


Proclus; as, alſo the two that are anonymous. For this the 


* mryrneans built him a Temple, caſt Medals of him, and grew 
ſo poſſeſt of his having been theirs; that it is ſaid they burn'd 
Loius for affronting == in the Perſon of Homer. On the 
other hand, the Chzans plead the ancient Authorities of 'S$;monides 
and *Theocraus for his being born among them. They mention 
2 Race they had, call'd the Homeridæ, whom they reckon'd his 


b ” — 


Poſterity; they caſt Medals of him; they ſhew to this Day an 


Homerium, or Temple of Homer, nar Bulliſſa; and cloſe their 
Arguments with a Quotation from. the Hymn to Apollo (which 
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4 Epigram os Piſiſtratus in the anonymout Life before Homer. 
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is acknowledg'd for Homer's by *Thuc 


Wcydides) where he calls him 
ſelf, „The blind Man that inhabits (Bios. The Reader has 
bere the Sum of the large Treatiſe of Leo AMlatius, written par- 
ticularly on this Subject“, in which, after having ſeparately 
weigh'd the Pretenſions of all, he concludes for Chias. For my 
part, I determine nothing in a Point of ſo much Uncertainty; 
neither which of theſe was honour'd with his Birth, nor whether 
any of them was, nor, again, whether each may not have pro- 
duc'd his own Homer; fince *Xenophon. ſays; there were many of 

the Name. But one cannot avoid being ſurpriz d at the prodi= 
gious Veneration of his Character, which could engage Mankind 

with ſuch Eagerneſs in a Point fo little eſſential; that Kings 
ſhould ſend to Oracles for the Enquiry of his Birth-place ; that 

Cities ſhould be in Strife about it, and whole Lives of learned Men 

employ d upon it; that ſome ſhould write Treatiſes concerning it; 
Heaven, Earth and Hell ſhould be fought to, for the Decifion 


— of a Queſtion which terminates in Curioſity only: 
Au Parents. If we endeavour to find the Parents of Homer, we imme- 
distely perceive the Search is fruitleſs. Ephorus has made Mfæon 
to be his Father, by a Niece whom he deflour'd 7 and this has 
fo far obtain'd, as to give him the derivative Name of Mæonides. 

His Mother (if we allow the Story of Mæon) is call'd Crythers : 
But we are loft again in Uncertainty if we ſearch farther ; for 
 Ouidas has mention d Enmetis of Pohycaſte; and * Pauſanias, 
| Clymene or Tbemiſto; which happens; becauſe the conteſting. 
Counttys. find out Mother of their own for him. Tradition 
has in this caſe afforded us no more Light, than what may ſerve 
to ſhew its Shadows in a Confuſion ; they ſtrike the Sight with 
ſo equal a Probability, that we are in doubt which to chuſe; and 

muſt paſs the Queſtion undecidect. „ 
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„ Thucyg. jb. 3. » Leo Allatius de Paris Homeri. = Xenophou de Aiquivocis: 


y Plut. _ Hom. ex Ephoro. = V Pauſanias, J. 10. 
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I ve enquire concerning. his own Aides," even char is doub ad ll. Name. 
4 He has been calbd Melefgenes from the River Where he 


was born. Hamer has been reckon'd an aſcititious Name, from 
ſome Accident in his Life : The Certamen Homericum calls him 


once Auletes, perhaps from his muſical Genius; and : Lueian, 


Tigranes; it may be from a Confaſion with. that Tigrayes or 
_ dTypretes,: who was Brother of Queen Arremfa;, and whoſe 
Name has been fo far mingled with his, as to ue im be 


_ eſteem'd Author of ſome of the tefſer Works which are aſerib'd 
to Homer. It may not. be amiſs to cloſe theſe Criticiſms mn 


that agreeable Deriſion wherewith' Lucian treats the over-buſy 
Humour of Grammarians in their Search after minute and im- 


poſkble Enquiries, when he feigns, that he had talk d over the 


Point with Hamer in the Iſland of: the Bleſſed. asked him, 


8 lay s he, of what Country he was? a Queſtion hard to be 


« refolwd-with Us: to which he anſwerd, He could not cer- 
cc rainly tell, becauſe ſome had .inform'd' kim; that he Was of 


* Chios,, ſore of Smyrna, and others of Colophos'; 


mm? but he rook 
himſelf for a Babylonian; called Tigraies, wh > he livd among 
« hjs. Country-men,/and Homer, while he was an Hogs | 


* among the Gracians.” 
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At his Birth he appears not to! have Beck Lina, whatever he Ie Blind- 
might be afterwards.. The * Ch;an Medal of kim (which is of a 5 


great Antiquity, according to Leo Allatins) feats him with a 
Volume open, and reading intently: But there is no need of 
Profs from Antiquity for that which every Line of his Works 
will demonſtrate. With what an Exatctneſs, agreeable to the na- 
tural Appearance of Things, do his Cities ſtand, his Mountains 
riſe, his Rivers wind, and his Regions lie extended? How bean- 

rifully are the Surfaces of all things drawn in- their Figures, and 

adorn'd with their Paintings? What Addreſs in Action, what 


viſible men, of the ons: n his Heroes ? It is not 


ems 
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to be imapin'd, that a Man could have been always blind, who 

thus ifimitably copies Nature, who gives every where the proper 
Proportion, Figure, Colour, and Life: Quem ſi quis cæcum 
e gennum putat (ſays Paterculus) omnibus ſenſibus orbus eft :* _ 
He muſt. certainly have beheld the Creation, conſider'd it with 
a long Attention, and enrich'd his Fancy by the moſt ſenſible 
Knowledge of thoſe Ideas which he makes the Reader ſee while 


he but deſcribes them. 


His Educa As he grew forward in Years, he was train'd up to Learning 
tion and , _ 


Maſter. 


* 


(if we, credit ! Diodorus) under one Pronapides, a Man of e 
e cellent natural Endowments, who taught the Pelaſgick Letter 
6 invented-by Linus. From him might he learn to preſerve _ 
his Poetry by committing it to Writing; which we mention, 
becauſe it is generally believ'd no Poems before his were ſo 
preſerv'd ; and he himſelf in the third Line of his Batrochomu- 
omachia 1 Piece be allow'd to be his) expreſsly ſpeaks of 
* writing his Works in his Tables. * A 


* . 


Hi Twen · When he was of riper Years, for his farther Accompliſhment; 


and the Gratification of his Thirſt of Knowledge, he ſpent a 


_ conſiderable part of his time in travelling. Upon which ac- 


count, *Proclus has taken notice that he muſt have abounded 
in Riches : © For long Travels, ſays he, occaſion high Expen- 


ces, and eſpecially. at thoſe times when Men could neither 


< fall without imminent Danger: and Inconveniences, nor had 
LM a e manner of Commerce with one another.” This 
way of reaſoning appears very probable; and if it does not 

rove. him to have been rich, it ſhews him, at leaſt, to have 
ad Patrons of a generous Spirit, who, obſerving the Vaſtneſs 


of his Capacity, believ'd themſelves beneficent to Mankind, 


while they ſupported one who ſeem'd born for ſomething ex- 
| © Paterculus, J. 1. 


d Diod. oi. 6 1 e Joſeph. cont. Appion, J. 1. 
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- Egypt being at that time the Seat of Learning, the greateſt 


Wits and Genius's of Greece us d to travel thither. Among 
theſe * Diodorus reckons Homer, and to ſtrengthen his Opinion, 
alledges that Multitude of their Notions which he has feceiv'd 
into his Poetry, and of their Cuſtoms, to which he alludes in 
his Fictions: Such as his God, which are nam'd from the firſt 


Agyptian Kings ; the Number of the Mes taken from tlie 


nine Minſtrels which attended Oſyris; the Feaſt wherein they 
usd to ſend their Statues of the Deities into Airhiopia, and te 
return after twelve Days; and the carrying their Jead Bodres 
over the Lake to a pleaſant Place calłd Acherufia near Mem- 
pbis, from whence aroſe the Stories of Charon, Styx, and El- 


/ium. Theſe are Notions which ſo abound in him, as to make 


i Herodotus ſay, He had introduc'd from thence the Rehgion of 
Greece. And if others have believ'd he was an ÆMgyptian, from 
his Knowledge of their Rites and Traditions which were re- 
veal'd but to. few); and of the Arts and Cuſtoms which were pra- 
ctisd among them in general; it may prove at leaſt thus much, 
that he was there in his Tiavees db 
As Greece was in all Probability his native Country, and had 
then began to make an Effort for Learning, we cannot doubt 


but he travel'd there alſo, with a particular Obſervation. He 


uſes the different Dialects which were ſpoken in its different Parts, 


as one who had been converſant with them all. But the Argu- 


ment which appears molt irrefragable, is to be taken from his Ca- 


talogue of the Ships He has there given us an exact Geography 


of Greece; where its Cities, Mountains, and Plains, are parti- 


cularly mention'd; where the Courſes of its Rivers are trac d 


aſſign'd, and the uſes of their Soils ſpecifyd,; which the An- 


cients, who compar'd it with the Original, have allow'dito' be 


- 
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ſo tine in all Points, that it could never have been owing to a 
a looſe and caſnal Information. Even Siraho's Account of 
Greece is but a kind of Commentary upon Homer s. 
We may carry this Argument farther, to ſuppoſe his having 
been round Ala Minor, from his exact Diviſion of the Regnum 
Prigms votus (as Hoxace calls it) into its ſeparate Dynaſtzes, and 
the Account he gives of the bordering Nations in Alliance with 
KK Perhaps too, in the Wandrings of Ulyſſes about Sicily, whoſe 
Ports and neighbouring Iſlands are mention'd, he might con- 
trive to ſend his Heroe where he had made his own Voyage 
before. - Nor will the Fables he has intermingled be any Obje- 
ction to his having travel'd in thoſe Parts, ſmee they are not 
related as the Hiſtory: of the preſent time, but the Tradition of 
the former, His mention of Thrace, his Deſcription of the 


| Beaſts of Lylia, and of the Climate in the Fortunate I/lands, 


may ſeem alſo to give us a view of him in the Extreams of 
the Earth, where it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It is 
hard to ſet limits to the Travels of a Man, who has ſet 
to that deſire of Knowledge which made him undertake them. 
Who can fay what People he has not ſeen, who appears to be 
vers d in the Cuſtoms of all? He takes the Globe for the Scene 
in which he introduces his Subjects; he launches forward intre- 
pidly, like one to whom no. place is new, and appears a Citi- 
Allee i 
- When he return'd from his Travels, he ſeems to have-apply'd 
himſelf to the finiſhing his Poems, however he might have ei- 


ther defign'd, begun, or purſu'd them before. In theſe he has 


treaſur d up his various Acquiſitions of Knowledge, where they 
have been preſerv'd: through Ages, to be as well the Proofs of 
his own Induſtry, as the Inſtructions of Poſterity. He might 
then deſcribe his Sacrifces after the Æalian manner; or * his 
Leagues with a Mixture of Trgjan and Spartan Ceremonies : He 


could then compare the Confuſion of a Multitude to that Tu- 
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mult he had obſerv'd in the karian Sea, daſhing and break. 


ing among its Crowd of Iſlands; He could repteſeht the Num- 


bers of an Army, by thoſe Flocks of Swans he had ſeen on 
Battel with which Achilles drove the Trojans into the River, he 
could illuſtrate it with an Alluſion from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, 
when the Inhabitants burn'd their Fields, the Graſs-hoppers fled 
before the Fire to periſh in the Ocean. His Fancy being fully 
repleniſſid, might ſupply him with every proper occaſional Image, 
and his Soul after having enlarg'd itſelf, and taken in an exten- 
live Variety of the Creation, might be equal to the Task of an 
Thad and' ms Odees. ft ni YO 2D OE OED BS 
In his Age, we hear he fell blind; and ſettled at Chios, as he x; 


fays in the Hymn to Apollo, which (as is before obſervd) is * 


acknowledg'd for his by Thucydides, and might occaſion both 
$imonides and Theocritus to call him a Chian. Hrabo relates, 
That Lycurgus, the great Legiſlator of Sparta, was reported to 
have gone to Chios to have a Conference with Homer, after he 
had ſtudy'd the Laws of Crere and Ægypt in order to form his 
Conſtitutions. If this be true, how much a nobler Repreſen- 
ration does it give of him, and indeed more agreeable to what 
we conceive of this mighty Genius, than thoſe ſpurious Accounts 
which keep him down among the meaneſt of Mankind 2 What 
an Idea could we frame to our ſelves of a Converſation, held 
between two Perſons ſo conſiderable; a Philoſopher conſcious 
of the Force of Poetry, and a Poet knowing in the Depths of 
Philoſophy; both their Souls improv'd with Learning, both emi- 
nently rais d above little Deſigns, or the meaner kind of Intereſt, 
and meeting together to conſult the Good of Mankind? But in 
this, J have only indulg'd a Thought which is not to be inſiſted 
upon; the Evidence of Hiſtory rather tends to prove that Ly- 
curgus brought his Works from Aſia after his Death: which 
? Proclus imagines to have happen d at a great old Age, on ac- 
„ Niada, V. 461. U. 21. F. 1. © Strabo, 1.10. p Procl. vizd Hom. 
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count of his Circumference of Learning, for which a ſhort 
Life could never ſuffice. * a 
If we would now make a Conjecture concerning the Genius 
and Temper of this great Man; perhaps his Works, which would 
not furniſh us with Facts for his Life, will be more reaſonably 
made uſe of to give us a Picture of his Mind: To this end there- 
fore, we may ſuffer tlie very Name and Notion of a Book to 
vaniſh for a while, and look upon what is left us as a Conver- 
ſation, in order to gain an Acquaintance with Homer. Perhaps 
the general Air of his Works will become the general Character 
of his Genius, and the particular Obſervations give ſome Light 
to the particular Turns of his Temper. His comprehenſive Know- 
ledge | wan that his Soul was not form'd like a narrow Chanel for 
a ſingle Stream, but as an Expanſe which might receive an Ocean 
into its Boſom; that he had the ſtrongeſt Deſire of Improve- 
ment, and an unbounded Curioſity, which made its Advantage 
of every tranſient Circumſtance, or obvious Accident. His 
ſolid and ſententious Manner may make us admire him for a Man 
of Judgment; one who, in the darkeſt Ages, could enter far into 
a Diſquiſition of human Nature; who, notwithſtanding all the 
Changes which Governments, Manners, Rites, and even the 
Notions of Virtue have undergone, could ſtill abound with ſo 
many Maxims correſpondent to Truth, and Notions applicable 
to ſo many Sciences. The Fire, which is ſo obſervable in his Poem, 
as to give every thing the moſt active Appearance, may make 
us naturally conjecture him to have been of a warm Temper, 
and lively Behaviour; and the pleaſurable Air which every 
v here overſpreads it, may give us reaſon to think, that Fire 
of Imagination was temper'd with Sweetneſs and Affability. If 
we farther obſerve the Particulars he treats of, and imagine that 
he laid a Streſs upon the Sentiments he delivers, purſuant to his 
real Opinions; we ſhall take him to be of a religious Spirit, by 
his inculcating in almoſt every Page the worſhip of the Gods. 
We ſhall imagine him to be a generous Lover of his Countrey, 
from his care to extol . it every where: which is carry d to ſuch 
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2 eighth, as to make +Plwarch. obſerve; That though many 


of the Barbarians are made Priſoners or Suppliants, yet nei- 
ther of. theſe diſgraceful Accidefits (which are common to all 
Nations in War) ever happens to one Greek: throughout his 
Works. We Nat take 25 to be a compaſſionate Lover 
of Mankind, from his numberleſs Praiſes o Hoſpitality and 
Charity; (if indeed we are not to account for em, as the com- 
mon Writers of his. Life imagine, from his owing his Support 
to theſe Virtues.) It might ſeem from his Love 2 Stories, witk 
his manner of telling them ſometimes, that he gave his own 
Picture when he painted his Neſtor, and, as wiſe as he was, was 
no Enemy to Talking. One would think from his Praiſes of 
Wine, his copious Goblets, and ns Deſcriptions of Ban- y 
quets, that he was addicted to a chearfu ſociable 9 which ! 
Horace takes notice of as a kind of Tradition; . 


ve Laudibus arguitur vim vinoſus Homerus” E.. 8 9. 7 ni | 


And that he was not (as may be gueſs'd of Virgil from his Works) 
averſe to the Female Sex, will appear from his care to. paint 
them amiably upon all occaſions: His Audromache and Penelope 
are in cach. of his Poems.moſt ſhining Characters of conjugal 
Affection; even his Helena herſelf is drawn with all the Softnings 
imaginable; his Souldiers are exhorted to combat with the hopes 
of Women ; his Commanders are furniſſrtd with: far Slaves in 
their Tents, nor is the venerable Veſtor without a Mſtrefs. 

It is true, that in this way of turning a Book into a Man, this: 
reaſoning from his. Works to. himſelf, we can at beſt but hit off 
a. few Out-ſtrokes. of a Character: [Wherefore L-ſhall decline 
the carrying it into more minute Points, and conclude with 
one Diſcovery which we may make from his Silence, a Dif-- 
covery extreamly proper to be made in this manner, which 
is, that he was of a very modeſt Temper. There is: in all 
other Poets a Cuſtom of peaking * themſelves and a N 
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An EssAx on HoMEer. 
of promiſing Eternity to their Writings: In both which 


Homer, who has the beſt Title to ſpeak out, is altogether ; 


Glent. As to the laſt of them, the World has made him am- 
ple Recompence ; it has given him that Eternity he would. not 
promiſe himſelf : But whatever Endeavours have been offerd in 
reſpect of the former, we find our ſelves ſtill under an irrepa- 
rable Loſs. That which others have ſaid of him has amounted 
to no more than Conjecture; that which I have ſaid is no far- 
ther to be inſiſted on: I have us'd the liberty which is indulg'd 
me by Precedent, to give in my Opinions among the Accounts 
of others, and the World may be pleas'd to receive them as ſo 
many willing Endeavours to gratify its Curioſity. 2 


Catalgne of The only unconteſtable Works which Homer has left behind 


bis Works him are the [had and Odyſſes: The Batrachomyomachia or 


Battle of the Frogs and Mice, has been diſputed, but is however 


allow'd for his by many great Authorities; amongſt whom ra- 


tius has reckon'd it like the Culex of Virgil, a Trial of his Force 
before his larger Performances. It is indeed a beautiful Piece 
of Raillery, in which a great Writer may delight to unbend him- 
ſelf; an Inſtance of that agreeable Triflng, which has been at 
ſome time or other indulg'd by the fineſt Genmss, and the Off- 
ſpring of that amuſing and chearful Humour, which generally 
accompanies the Character of a rich Imagination, like a Vein 
of Mercury running mingled with a Mine of Gold. 

The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attributed by the 


S choliaſts to Cynethus the Rhaꝑſodiſ; but notwithſtanding the 


Tradition, neither Thucydides, Lucian, nor Pauſanias, have 
ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. We have the Authority of 
the two former for that to Apollo, tho it be obſerv'd that the 


word Nous is found in it, which the Book de Poeſi Homerica 


(aſcrib'd to Plutarch) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's Time. 
We have alſo an Authority of the laſt for a * Hymn to Ceres, 


4 Statins Prof. ad Glu. 1 » Thucyd. L 3. „ Lucian Pholarid, 2. 
1 u Pauſan. Bæcric. V » Pauſ. Meſſen. 
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ol which he has given t 2 Fragment. That to Mars is objetted 

againſt for mentioning Tuimas, and that which is the fitſt ro 
Minerva for uſing Tun, both of them being (according to tlie 
Author of the Treatiſe before mention d) words of 4 hater In- 
vention. The Hymn. to Venas has many of its Lines e 14 
by Virgd in the Tuners between Aueas, and that Go 
in the firſt Æueid. But whether theſe Hymns are Homer's or 


not, they are always judg d to be near as ancient, if not of che 
ſame Age with him. 


The Epigrams are each our. of the Life ſaid to be 
written by Herodotus, and we leave them as fach to ſtand or 
fall with it; except the Epitaph on Midas, which is of very an- 
cient Authority, quoted without its Aarhor both by Plato and 
* Longinus, and (according to Laerrius) aſcrib'd by Simonides ro. 
Cleobilbs the wiſe Man; who living long after Homer anſwers. 
better to the Age of Midas the Son of Gordias. = 

The Margites, which is loſt, is: faid by - Ariſtale to have 
been a Poem of a comick Nature, wherein Homer made uſe of 
lambick Verſes as proper for Raillery. It was a Jeſt upon the 
Fair Sex, and had its Name from one Mar ger, a weak Man 
who was the Subject of it. The Story is ſomethin looſe, as 
may be ſeen by the Account of it ſtill preſerv d in  Euſtathine's 
Comment on the Odyſſes. 

The Cercopes was a. Satyrical Work which is alſo loſt ; we 
may however imagine it was level'd againſt the Vices of 
Men, if our Conjecture be right that it was founded upon the 
old Fable of the Cercopes, a Nation who were turn'd into. 
| Monkies for their Frauds and Impoſtures. 

The Deſtrufton of OEchaha, was a Poem of which (accordings 
to Euftathins) Hercules was the Heroe ; and the Subject his ra- 


vaging that Countrey, becauſe Eurytus the King had xe] hins 
his Daughter Jole. 


be em » Longin. $36. E Toll): aste vive Cleef 


The Has Minor was a Piece which included both the taking 
of Troy, and the return of the Eræcians; In this was the Story 
of $;nou, which Virgil has made uſe of: Aiſterle has judg d it 
not to belong to Homer. J 
The ypriacls, if it was upon them that Veærius founded his 
Has Gypria, (as Mr. Dacier conjectures) were the Love- 
Adventures of the Ladies at the Siege: theſe are rejected by 
_ * Herodotus, for ſaying that Paris brought Helen to Troy in three 
Days? whereas Homer aſſerts they were long driven from Place 
Ihere ate alſo. other Things aſcrib'd to him, ſuch as the 
Hepta u Goat, the Arachnomachia, &c. in the ludicrous 
Manner and the Thebais, Epigoni, or ſecond Siege of Thebes, 
the Phocais, Amazonia, &c. in the ſerious: which, if they 
were his, are now to be reputed a real Loſs to the learned World. 
Time, in ſome Things, may have-prevail'd over Homer himſelf, 
and left, only the Names of theſe Works as Memorials that ſuch 
were in being; but while the Iliad and Ody/ſes remain, he ſeems 
like a Leader, who, tho' he may have fail'd in a Skirmiſh, 
has carry'd a Victory, for which he. paſſes in Triumph through 
all future Ages. E . 


= 


& 


2 IHE Remains we have at preſent of thoſe Monuments Anti- 
Coins, Mar- e fram' d' for him, are but few. It could not be thought 
os Yen. that they who knew fo little of the Life of Homer, could have 
a right Knowledge of his Perſon; yet had they Statues of him 

as of their Gods, whoſe Forms they had never ſeen. © Quin 

ee imo que nom ſunt, finguntur (lays * Phuy) pariuntque deſide- 

« ria non traditi vultus, ſicut in Homero event.” But tho 

the ancient Portraits of him ſeem purely notional, yet they 

agree (as I think Fabretti has obſerv'd) in repreſenting him 


4 Arilt; Poet. cap.:24. * © Pe. on Arift. Roet. adp. a4. ( Herod, l. 
8Pliny, J. 35. . 2. h, Raph. Fabret.: Explicatio Veter is Tabella Auagiyphæ, Hom. Iliad. 
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q onging to the preſent Earl of Pers 
hrole, and is the ſame w. 3 of Mahar Cuperus and Dacier 
have Copies of, but very incorrectly performed. 
But that which of all the Remains has been of late the 
chief Amuſement of the Learned, is the Marble call'd his 
Apotheoſis, "theWork of Acbelaus of Priene, and now in the 
Palace of Colonna. We ſee there a Temple hung with its 
Veil, where Homer is plac'd on a Seat with a Footſtool to it, 
as he has deſcrib'd the Seats of his Gods; fupported on each * 
fide with Figures known for the /had and the Ody/ſes, the one 
by the Sword, the other by the Ornament of a Ship, which 
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i Leo Allat. de paris Hom. cap. 13: a 5 Cicero pro Archia. - 
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757 AvIN G: now | Gniſed ut u was rope eee 
the Hiſtory of Homer's Liſe, I ſhal e eee 
A of his Works; and er N him no longer as a 
Mun, but a8 An Aurbor, proſe th Thread of. his dea 
in this his ſecond Life, at. the different Degrees of — 
which | thoſe Writings kgs: obtain d in different Petisas 
It has been the forrune of ſeveral great Kane n be 
1 while ind, either for want of Hiſtorians, the 
Meanneſs of 8 or the Love of Retirement, to which 
a Poetical Temper is peculiarly addicted. Vet after Death 
their Works give themſelves a Life in Fame, without the 
help of an Hiſtorian; and, notwithſtanding 'the Meanneſs 
of their Author, or his Love of Retreat, they go forth 
among Mankind, the Gloties of that A ' which produc 4 
them, and the Delight of thoſe which follow it. NP 
a Fate particularly verify'd in Homer, than vhom n 1 


derable Author is les known' as to himſelf, or · more ce highly 
valu da as to his Productions. 5 
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The inn 
Publication 
of bis Works 
Lycur- 


There he had the firſt fight of Homer's Works, which were 


* 


An Essay on HOMER. 


The earlieſt Account of theſe is ſaid by * Plutarch to be 
ſome time after his Death, when Lycurgus ſaibd to Aſia: 


© probably preſerv'd by the Grand- children of Creophilus ; and 
« having obſerved that their pleaſurable Air of Fiction did 
& not hinder the Poets abounding in Maxims of State, and 
e Rules of Morality, he tranſcrib'd and carry'd with him 
that entire Collection we have now among us: For at 
« that time (continues this Author) there was only an ob- 
« ſcure Rumour in Greece to the Reputation of theſe Poems, 
« and but a few ſcatter'd Fragments handed about, till Ly- 
« curgyus publiſtyd them entire.“ Thus they were in danger 


of being loſt as ſoon as they were produced, by the Misfor- 


tune of the Age, a want of Taſte in Learning, or the man- 
ner in which they were left to Poſterity, when they fell into 
the Hands of Lycargas. He was a Man of great Learning, 
2.Law-giver to a People divided and untractable, ae * 


one 
who had a Notion that Poetry influenc'd and civilisd tte 
Minds of Men; which made him ſmooth the way to His 
Jonſtitution by the Songs of Thales the Cretan, whom he en- 


to himſelf that the Conſtitution he would raiſe upon this 


their Union ſhould be of a martial Nature, theſe Poems were 
of an extraordinary Value to him: for they came with a full 
Force into his Scheme; the Moral they inſpir d was Unity; 
the Air they breath'd was Martial; and their Story hac this 
particular Engagement for the: Lacedemonians, that it ſhew'd 
Greece in War, and Aſia ſubdu' d under the Conduct of one 
of their own Monarchs, who commanded all the Grecian 
Princes. Thus the Poet both pleas'd the Law-giver, and the 
People: from whence he had a double Influence when the 
Lays were ſettled. For his Poem then became a Panegyrick 
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a Plut. vit. Lycurgi. 4 
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us, That . Homer's Poetry was in the greater Eſteem, becauſe 

© it. gave exceeding Praiſe to thoſe who fought againſt the 

c Barbarians... Our Anceſtors (continues he) honour it 
e with. a Place in Education and muſical Conteſts, that by 

ce. often hearing it we. ſhould have a Notion of an original 

_ © Enmity between us and thoſe Nations; and that admiring 
< the Virtue of thoſe who fought at Troy, we ſhould be in- 

« duc'd to. emulate their Glory.” And indeed they never 

quitted this thought, till they had ſucceſsfully carry'd their 

Arms where-ever Homer might thus excite them. 

D But while his Works were ſuffer d to lie in an unconnected 

then. manner, the Chain of Story was not always perceiv'd, ſo that 
they loſt much of their Force and Beauty by being read diſ- 

orderly. Wherefore as Lacedemon had the firſt Honour of 

their Publication by Lycurgus, that of their Regulation fell 

to the ſhare of Aheys in the time of *Solon, who himſelf made 

a Lay for their recital, It was then that Pi/jfratus, the Ty- 

rant of Aibens, who was a Man of great Learning and Elo- 

quence (as * Cicero has it) firſt put together the confus'd Parts 

of Homer, according to that Regularity in which they are now 

handed down to us, He divided them into the two different 

Works, entitled the Iliad and Odyſſes; he digeſted each ac- 

cording to the Author's deſign, to make their Plans become 

evident; and diſtinguiſh'd each again into twenty four Books, 

to which were afterwards prefix'd the twenty four Letters, 

There is a Paſſage indeed in * Plata, which takes this Work 


from Piſiſtratus, by giving it to his Son Hypparchus; with 
this addition, that he commanded them to be ſung at the 


Feaſt call'd Panathenea. Perhaps it may be, as Leo Allatins 
has imagin'd, becauſe the Son. publiſh'd the Copy more cor- 


——_ + 
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e Diog. Laert. vir. Sol. 7 t Quis doctior 1iſdem illis temporibus aut 
eujus eloquentia litteris inſtructior quam Piſiſtratiꝰ Qui primus Homeri libros, confuſos 
antea, fic diſpoſuiſſe dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cic. de Ora. I. 3. Vide etiam El. J. 13. 5 14. 
Liban. Pexegyr. in Jul. Anonymam Homeri vitam. - Fafins vero in Commentatoribus Dyon. 
i 8 Plato in Hypparcha. h Leo Allatius.de Patria Hom. cap. 5. 
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Fa to the Cloud of Witnefles which are againſt : 

in it: But be that as it will,” Athens till Gabs its proper : 
Honour of reſcuing the Father of Learning from the Injutics 
of Time, of having reſtor d Homer to himſelf, and given 
the World a view of him in his Perfection. 80 that if his 
Verſes were before admir'd for their Uſe and Beauty, as the 
Stars were before they were confider'd in a Syftem of Sclellce; a 

they are now admir d much more for their graceful Harmony, 
and that Sphere of Order in which they appear to move. They 
became henceforward more the Pleaſure of the Wits of Greece; 


more the Subject of their rr 3 and the Em ployment of 
their Pens. | + 


About the time uber this new Editden of Homer was . hy 
liſh'd in Aubem, there was one 'Cynethus, à learned 1 
 fodiſt, who (as the Schokaft of Pindar informs us) fettled f Eft 
at Syracuſe in that Employment; and if (as Leo Alatius be- 
r he had been We an Aſſiſtant in the Edition, he 
may be ſuppos d to have firſt wget K. it abroad. But it Was 
not long preſerv'd correct among his Followers; they com- 
mitted Miſtakes in their T ranſcriptions and Repetitions, and 
had even the Preſumption to alter ſome Lines, and interpo- 
late others. Thus the Works of Homer ran the dan ger of 
being utterly defac d; which made it become the concern of 
Kings and Philoſophers that they ſhould be reſtor d to their 
Primitive Beauty 1 
In the Front of theſe is Ae he Err, for lord The Ediviou 
they will appear peculiarly calculated, if we conſider that al Aer. 
no Books more enliven or — perſonal Valour, which was ander. 
great in him to what we call Romantick: Neither has any 
Book more places applicable to his Deſigns on Aſia, or (as 
it happen'd) to his A#ons there, It was then no ill Compli- 
ment in Ee to 2 the lad, * his "om; Aw 
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thoſe rrors- and Addirigns nch h had — into it. A 
150 £ Ir Alexonder himſelf eſteeming it a Mattet of. mall 


ice, that he afterwards Laffiſted. in a ſtrict-Review of 
4 arc hus and Cali benes; I whether: it was mee 
bee ellen da Tea ry of military Virtue and Kn 
ledge; ot that (according to à late ingenious Conjecture) he 
had a farther Aim, in promoting the Propagation of it whets 
he was ambitious to be eſteem'd a Son | Jupiter ; 5 as a Book 
which treating of the Sons of the Gods, mig make the In- 


tercourſe between them and Mortals be _ 2 
tion. The Review being fniſh'd, he Lada up in a Cazker 
the. Spoils of Darius as what: beſt de- 


which, was found amon 


ferrd ſo ineſtimable a Baſe, and from * Circumſtance it 
was nam'd The Edition of tha. Cackes, - 


t found in 


the WoW, and rene LE the bo 1 ces Ander G 8 
eper to. * Fl TIA: ay" Aula for pry ok 
ar 0b a Poet, and a Grammarian ;- a com 
I er in which there Nas Fancy for A Diſco- 


Fiery Te and a . — Judgment for a Detection: of 
5 Fa ults. But neither 5 5 V nor that which his Diſciple 
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ſelf to another Correction with all the Wit and Learn«= * 
mer Readings, rejected others which he mark'd with Obe- 
lists as ſpurious, and proceeded with ſuch induſtrious Ac- 
curacy, that, notwithſta ding there were ſome who wrote 
againſt his Performance, Antiquity has generally acquieſc d 
in it. Nay, ſo far have they carry d their Opinion in his fa- 
vour, as to call a Man an Ariſtarchus when they meant to 
fay a candid, judicious Critick; in the ſame manner as they 
call the contrary a Zoilus, from that Zoilus Who about this 
time wrote: an envious Criticiſm againſt Homer. And now 
we mention theſe two together, 1 fancy it will be no ſmall. 
Pleafure to the benevolent Part of Mankind, to ſee how their 
Characters ſtand in Contraſt to each other, for Examples to 
future Ages, at the head of the two contrary ſorts of Criti- . 
ciſm, which proceed from good Nature, or from ill Will. 

- The one was honour'd with the Offices and Countenance of 
the Court; the other, when he apply'd to the ſame Place 
for an Encouragement amongſt the Men of Learning, had 
his Petition rejected: The one had his Fame continu'd to 
Poſterity; the other is only remember'd with Infamy : If 
the one had Antagoniſts, they were oblig d to pay him the 
deference of a formal Anſwer; the other was never anſwer 
but in general, with thoſe opprobrious Names of T hracian 
Have and Rhetorical Dog: The one is ſuppos'd to have his 

{till remaining; while the other's Remarks are periſſrd 
as things that Men were aſham'd to preſerve, the juſt De- 
ſert of whatever ariſes from 'the miſerable Principles of ill 
Will or Envy. D are - 9, 
lt was not the Ambition of Agypt only to have a ts Syria as 
correct Edition of Homer. We fl in the Life of gz: 
the Poet Aratus, that he, having finiſh'd a Copy of the 
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Odyſſes, was ſent for by Antiochus King of Syria, and enter- 
tain d by him while he finiſh'd one of the had. We 
read too of others which were publili'd with the Names of 
Countrys ; ſuch as the *Mafſahorick and Synpick: as if the 


World were agreed to make his Works in their Survival un- 


dergo the fame Fate with himſelf; and that as different Cities 
contended for his Birth, ſo they might again contend for his 
true Edition. But though theſe Reviews were not peculiar 
to Agypt, the greateſt Honour was theirs, in that univerſal 
Approbation which the Performance of Aiſtarchus receivd; 
x if it be not his Edition which we have at preſent, we 
know not to whom to aſcribe it. 15 Pt 


I» India e But the World was not contented barely to have ſettled an 


Perſia. 


Edition of his Works. There were innumerable Comments 
in which they were open d like a Treaſury of Learning; and 
Tranſlations whereby other Languages became enrich'd by 
an Infuſion of his Spirit of Poetry. Alias tells us, that 


even the Indians had them in their Tongue, and the Perſian * 


Kings ſung them in theirs. Perſſus mentions a Verſion into 
Lamm by Labeo, and in general the Paſſages and Imitations 
which are taken from him, are ſo numerous that he may 
be ſaid to have been tranſlated by piecemeal into that, and 
all other Languages. Which affords us this Remark, that 
there is hardly any thing in him, which has not been pitch'd 
upon by fome Author or other for a particular Beauty. 


The Faer lt is almoſt incredible to what an Height the Idea of that 


and Height 


of their Re- 


putation in 
the Heathen 
World. 


Veneration the Ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, , to one 
who reads particularly with this view, through all theſe Pe- 
riods. He was no ſooner come from his Obſcurity, but Greece 
receivd him with Delight and Profit: There were then but 
few Books to divide their Attention, and none which had a 
better Title to engroſs it all. They made ſome daily Diſco- 
veries of his Beauties, which were till promoted in their 
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different Channdk by the arte Qualities of different Na- 
tions. Sparta and Macedon confider d him moſt in reſpect 
of his warkke Spirit; Abend and ZEgypr with regard to his 
Poetry, and Le eavours united under 


arning ; and all rocky En 
the Hands of the Learned, to make him blaze forth into an 
irerſal Character. His Works, which from the beginning 

pass d for excellent Poerry, grew to be Hiflory and Geography ; | 

they roſe to be a Magazine of Sciences; were exalted into a 

Scheme of Religion; gave a Sanction to whatever Rites they 
mention'd ; were quoted i in all Caſes for the Conduct of Life; 

and learned by Heart as. the very Book of Belief and Practice. 

From him the Poets drew their n Thpitiogs the Criniehs their 

Rules, and the Philoſophers a Defence of their Opinions: I 

Every Author was fond to uſe his Name ; and every Profeſſion 

writ Books upon him, till they ſwelld to Libraries. The 

Warriors formd themſelves by his Heroes, and the Oracles 

deliver d his Verſes for Anſwers. Nor was Mankind fatisfy'd 

to have thus ſeated his Character at the top of human Wiſ- 

dom, but being overborn with an ima nation that he tranſ- 
cended their Kenz they admitted him to ſhare in thoſe 
Honours they gave the Deities. They inſtituted Games for 

him, dedicated Statues, erected Temples, as at Smyrna, Chios 

and Alexandria; and 222 tells us, That when the rg; 

ſacrific d with their Gueſts, they us d to invoke the * 

of Apollo and Homer together. 

Thus he was ſettled on a Foot of Adoration, : conti- | The Decline 
nu d highly venerated in the Roman Empire, when 2 N nog 
nity began. Heatheniſm was then to be deſtroy'd, and Homer e 4 

appear d the Father of it; whoſe Fictions were at once the 5 

Belief of the Pagan Religion, and the Objections of Chriſtianity 

againſt it. He became therefore very deeply involv d 

in N Queſtion; and not with that Honour which hitherto 

attended. n but as a Criminal . had drawn ary World 
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into Folly, * He vas on one hand accus'd for having fram'd 
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Fables upon the Works of Moſes; as the Rebellion of the 
Giants from the building of Babel, and the caſting: £2 or 


|  Sverife out of Heaven from the Fall of Lucifer. He was ex- 


pos d on the other hand for thoſe which he is ſaid to invent, 
as when "Arnobius crys out, This is the Man who wounded 
« your Venus, impriſon d your Mars, who free d even your 
« Jupiter by Briareus, and who finds Authorities for 
« all your Vices, Sc. Mankind was - derided for what- 
ever he had hitherto made them believe; and * Plato, who 
expell'd him his Commonwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, 
found the beſt Quarter from the Fathers, for paſſing 


that Sentence. His fineſt Beauties began to take a new ”_ 


pearance of pernicious Qualities ; and becauſe they might 
conſider'd as Allurements to Fancy, or Supports to thoſe 


Errors with which they were mingled, they were to. be de- 


purging of the Ar as it approach'd the 


reciated while the Conteſt of Faith was in being. It was 
Codes, that the reading them was diſcourag d, that we hear 
Ryfinus accuſing St. Jerome for it, and that ? St. Auſtin rejects 
him as the grand Maſter of Fable; tho indeed the dulciſſimè 
vanus which he applies to Homer, looks but like a fondling 
manner of parting with him. e e e eee e 
This ſtrong Attack againſt our Author oblig d thoſe Phi- 
loſophers who could have acquieſc'd as his Admirers, to a 
pear as his Defenders; who becauſe they ſaw the Fables 
could not be literally ſupported, endeavour d to find a hidden 


Senſe, and to carry on every where that Vein of Allegory 


which was already broken open with Succeſs in ſome Places. 
But how miſerably were they forc'd to Shifts, when they 
made 7uno's dreſſing in the Cæſtos for e to ſignify the 

ire? Or the Story 
of Mars and Venus, that Inclination they have to Inconti- 


— 
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cles, but quoted ſtill by Authors for their Learning. Thoſe 
Remarks which the Philoſophers made upon them, have their 
Weight with us; thoſe Beauties which the Poets dwell'd 
upon, their Admiration : And even after-the Abatement of 
what was extravagant in his Run of Praiſe, he remains con- 
feſſedly a mighty Genius not tranſcended by any which have 
ſimnce ariſen; a Prince, as well as a Father, of Poetry. 
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T remains in this Hiſtorical Eſſay, to regulate our pre- 
ſent Opinion of Homer by a view of his Learning, 
A. compar'd with that of his Age. For this end he may 
firſt be conſider d as a Poet, that Character which was his pro- 
feſſedly; and ſecondly as one endow'd with other Sciences, 
which mult be ſpoken of not as in themſelves, but as in 
Subſerviency ta his main Defign. Thus he will be ſeen on 
his right Foot of Perfection in one view, and with the juſt 
Allowances which ſhould be made on the other: While we 
paſs. through the ſeveral Heads of Science, the State of thoſe 
Times in Which he writ will ſhow us both the Impediments 
he role; under, and the Reaſons why ſeveral things in him 
which have been objected to, either could not, or ſhould 

Is Poetry, As fax. the: State of Poetry, it was at a law Pitch in the 
k a of Homer. There is mention of Qrpheus, Linus, and 
Aus, vengrable Names in Antiquity, and eminently cele- 

brated in Fable for the wonderful Power of their Songs and 

Muſick. The learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Græca, has 


reckon d about ſeventy who are ſaid to have written before 
yr” 25 "on 2 287887 ire Homer: 


ATView of 
the Learn- 
ing of Ho- 
mer's Time. 
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Humer: but Ges wolte 6 were hot priſe . ali can be Sy 
conſider d (if they were really excellent) as the Happitieſs v1 
their dn Generation. What ſort of Potts Homer Thy N his 
own Time may be gatherd from his Deſcription of Hen 
abeus and Phe mur, whiom he Has introch ed vs Opportunfti 
to celebrate his Profeſſion... "The imperſect Ki ugs of th 
Art lay then among the Extempore-Singers of Stories it Bat 
quets, who were half Singers, half Muſicians. Nor was the 


Name of Poer then in being, or once us d eh ong 


onehout Homer's 
Works. From this poor State of Poetry, he has taken à handle 


to uſher it into the World with the boldeſt Stroke of E 
which has ever been given it. it is in the eighth Oy 
where Uhyſes puts Demodocus upon a trial of Skill. Dem 
 docus having diverted the Guel ts 5750 ſome Actions of che 
Trojan War; All this fays Ulyſſes) have ſun 
2 elegantly, as if you fl Cite er been you ent, or We 
ce reported; but paſs nd to a Subject 1 Mall give yor , ting 
© the Management af Ubyſes in the wooden Horſe, "juſt as it 
<« happen'd, and I Will 8 the G 0 taught 
* our Songs.“ the Singer bei 
Fee hho? begins immediately, yr) E ing by v 
ing at the recital confeſſes the "Trick „ >. te "y 
here 2 Narration which could only paſs upon an A8 ex- 
treamly ignorant in the Nature of 2 where that Claim 
of Inſpiration is given to it, which it has never ſince 
laid down, and (which is more) a Power of prop 1ecying at 
leafare aſcrib'd to it. Thus much therefore we gather fr rom 
| Fimlelf concerning the moſt ancient State of Poetry in Greece; 
that no one was honour'd with the Name of Poet, before Him 
vhom it has eſpecially belong d to ever after. And if we 
farther appeal to the conſent of Authors, we find he has 
other Titles for being call'd the firſt: 58 ſephus obſerves, 
. the — have not == but He was the moſt 
a Od. ift and Od. 8, Þ» wy 8. 8.5 487, &c. "Joſeph. c chars FTW J. 1. 
— ancient, 
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ancient, whoſe Books they had in Writing. Ariſtotle ſays, 
He vas the © firſt who brought all the Parts of a Poem into 
ce one Piece,” to which he adds, vith true Judgment,“ to 
give him a Praiſe including both the Invention and Perfe- 
ction. And Horace acquaints us, that he invented the very 
Meaſure which is call'd Heroxck from the Subjects on which 
he employ'd it; eds ee A ps, 


Res geſtæ regumque, ducumque, & fortia bella, 

Quo ſcribi poſſint numero monſtravit Homerus *. 
Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part of his Sub- 
ject: War and Peace were the — 2 Diviſion in 
which he conſider'd the World; and the Plans of his Poems 
were founded on the moſt active Scenes of each, the Adven- 
tures of a Siege, and the Accidents of a Voyage. For theſe 
his Spirit was equally active and various, lofty in Expreſſion, 
clear in Narration, natural in Deſcription, rapid in Action, 
abundant in Figures. If ever he appears leſs than himſelf, it 
is from the Time he writ in; and if he runs into Errors, it 
is from an Exceſs, rather than a Defect of Genius. Thus he 
roſe over the Poetical World, ſhining out like a Sun all at 
once, which if it ſometimes make too faint an Appearance, 
tis to be aſcrib'd only to the neceſſity of the Seaſon that 
keeps it at a diſtance; and if he is ſometimes too violent, we 


confeſs at the ſame time that we owe all things to his Heat. 


As for his Theology, we ſee the Heathen Syſtem entirely 
follow'd. This was all he could then have to work upon, and 


where he fails of Truth for want of Revelation he at leaſt 


ſhows his Knowledge in his own Religion by the Traditions 


he delivers. But. we are now upon a Point to be farther 
handled, becauſe: the greateſt Controverſy concerning the 


— 


Merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us conſider: then that 


* 
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there was an Age in Greece, when natural Reaſon only diſcover'd 
there muſt be ſomething ſuperior to us, and Tradition had af- 
fix d the Notion to a Number of Deities. * At this time Homer 
roſe with the fineſt Turn imaginable for Poetry, who deſign- 
ing to inſtruct Mankind in the manner for which he was 
moſt adapted, writ Poems wherein he made uſe: of the Mid 
niſtry of the Gods to give the higheſt Air of Surprize and 
Veneration to his Writings. He found the Religion of Man- 
kind wrapt up in Fables; it was thought then the eaſieſt way 
to convey Morals to the People, who were allur d to Attention 
by Pleaſure, and awd with the Opinion of a hidden Myſtery: 
Nor was it his Buſineſs - when he undertook: the Province 
of a Poet (not of a meer Philoſopher): to be the firſt who 
ſhould diſcard That which furniſhes Poetry with its moſt 
beautiful, Appearance: and eſpecially ſince the Age he liv'd, 
in, by diſcovering its Taſte, had not only given him Autho- 
rity, but even put him under the neceſſity of preſerving it. 
Whatever therefore he might think of his Gods, he took 
them as he found them: oy ns them into Action accord- 
ing to the Notions which were then entertain'd, and in ſome 
Stories as they were then believ d; unleſs we imagine that he 
invented every thing he delivers. Vet there are ſeveral Rays 
of Truth ſtreaming through all this Darkneſs, in thoſe Senti- 
ments he entertains concerning the Gods; and ſeveral Alle- 
gories lightly veil'd over, from whence the learned drew new 
Knowledges, each according to his Power of Penetration and 
Fancy. But that we may the better comprehend him in all 
the Parts of this general View, let us extract from him a 
Scheme of his Religion. EE Ie 2 ; N 1 er 
He has a Jupiter, a Father of God and Men, whom he 
makes ſupream, and to whom he applies ſeveral Attri- 
butes, as Wiſdom, Juſtice, Knowledge, Power, Sc. 
which are eſſentially inherent to the Idea of a God. He 
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has given him two Fefſe/s, out of which he diſtributes 
natural Good or Evil for the Life of Man; he places the Gods 
in Council round him; he makes * Prayers paſs to and fro 
before him; and Mankind adore him with Sacrifice. Bur all 
this grand Appearance, wherein Poetry paid a deference to 
| Reaſon, is dard and mingled with the Imperfection of our 
Nature; not only with the applying our Paſſions to the ſu- 
preme Being (for Men have always been treated with this 
Complyance to their Notions) but that he is not even ex- 
empted from our common Appetites and Frailties: For he is 
made to eat, drink, and ſleep: but this his Admirers would 
imagine to be only a groſſer way of repreſenting a general 
Notion of Happineſs, becauſe he ſays in one place, that 
the Food of the Gods was not of the ſame Nature with ours. 
But upon the whole, while he endeavour'd to fpeak of a Deity 
without a right Information, he was forc'd to take him from 

that — . diſcoverd in Man; and (like one who being 
dazled with the Sun in the Heavens, would view him as he is 
reflected in a River) he has taken off the Impreſſion not only 
ruffled with the Emotion of our Paſſions, but obſcur d with 
the earthy Mixture of our Natures. 5 


The other 2 have all their N _ 'em : 
« Every thing its peculiar Deity, ſays Maximus Tyrius, 
«CY which | would — — the — was 
« -preſent to all things.” When they are conlider'd farther, 
we find: he has turn'd the Virtues and Endowments of our 
vifble ; and becauſe they are given by the Gods, he re- 
preſents them as Gods themſelves deſcending from Heaven. 
In the ſame ſtrong Light he ſhows our Vices when they oc- 
eaſion Misfortunes, like extraordinary Powers which inflict 
them upon us, and even our natural Puniſhments are repreſented 
as Puniſhers themſelves. But when we come to ſee the man- 

811.9. V. 498. h II. 5. V. 34% i Maxim. Tyrius, Dif. 16. 
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ner they they are found feaſting, 
by Men, and ſhedding a fore of Blood; 
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be there. The main Deſign was however Philoſophical, the 


Dreſs the Poets, which is us d for neceſſity and allow'd to 
be ornamental. And there will be ſomething ſtill to be of. 
fer d in his Defence, if he has both preſerved the grand Moral 


from being obſcur d, and adorn'd the Parts of his Works with 


ſuch Sentiments of the Gods as belong'd to the Age he liv'd 


in; which that he did, appears from his having then had 


that Succeſs for which Allegory was contriv'd. “It is the 
«© Madneſs of Man, ſays *Maximus Tyrius, to diſeſteem what 
ce is. plain and admire what is hidden; This the Poets diſ- 
<« covering invented the Fable for a Remedy, when they 
ce treated of holy Matters; which being more obſcure than 
% Converſation, and more clear than the Riddle, is a Mean 

© between Knowledge and Ignorance; beliey'd partly for being 
e agreeable, and partly for being wonderful. Thus as Poets 
<« in Name, and Philoſophers in Effect, they drew Mankind 
<« gradually to a ſearch after Truth, when the Name of Phi- 
< loſopher would have been harſh and diſpleaſing.* “ 


When Homer proceeds to tell us our Duty to theſe ſupe- 
rior Beings, we find Prayer, Sacrifice, Lultration, and all the 


| Rites which were eſteem'd religious, conſtantly recommended 
under fear of their Diſpleaſure. We find too a Notion of rhe 
Soul's ſubſiſting after this Life, but for want of Revelation he 
knows not what to reckon the Happineſs of a future State, to 
any one who was not deify d: Which is plain from the Speech 
of Aobilles to Ulyſſes in the Region of the dead; where he 


- 


tells. him, that he would rather ſerve the pooreſt Creature 
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cc upon Earth than rule over all the departed.” It was 
chiefly for this Reaſon that Plato excluded him his Com- 
mon- Wealth; he thought Homer ſpoke indecently of the 
Gods, and dreadfully of a future State; in which Sentence he 
has made no Allowance for the Times he writ in. But 
if he can not be defended in every _ as a Theologiſt, 
yet we may ſay in reſpect of his Poetry, that he has enrich d 
it from Theology with true Sentiments for Profit, adorn'd it 
with Allegories for Pleaſure, and by uſing ſome Machines 
which have no farther Significancy or are fo: refin'd as to 
make it doubted if they have any, he has however produc'd 
that Character in Poetry which we call the Marvellous; and 
from which the Agreeable (according to Ariftotle) is always 
If we take the State of Greece at his time in a Political 
View, we find it a © diſfunited Country, -made-up of ſmall 
States; and whatever was manag' d in War amounted. to no 


more than inteſtine Skirmiſhes or Pyracies abroad, which 


were eaſily reveng'd on account of their. Diſunion.: Thus 
one People ſtole — and another Jo; the Græciaus took 


Heſione from Troy, and the Trojans: took Heleua from Greece 


in Revenge. But this laſt having greater Friends and Alliances 
than any upon whom the Rapes had hitherto fallen, the Ruin 
of Troy was the Conſequence; and the Force of the Aſiatict 
Coaſts was ſo broken, that this Accident put an end to the 
Age of Pyracies. Then the inteſtine Broils of Greece (which 
had been diſcontinued during the League) were renew'd 
upon its Diſſolution. War and Sedition mov'd People from 


Place to Place during its want of Inhabitants; Exiles from 


one Country were receivd for Kings in another; and Leaders 
took Tracts of Ground to beſtow them upon their Followers. 
Commerce was neglected, living at home unſafe, and no- 
thing of Moment tranſacted by any but againſt their Neigh- 
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Now a Poem coming out at ſo ſeaſonable a Time, with à 


Moral capable of —_—_ theſe Diſorders. by promoting 
y think it was deſignd for that 


Dion, we may reaſonably t! | 
End: to which it is ſo peculiarly f adapted. If we ima- 


gine therefore that Homer was a Politician in- this Affair, we 


may ſuppoſe him to have look d back inte the Ages paſt, to 


fee if at any time the Diſorder had been leſs; and to have 


itch'd upon that Story wherein it found a temporary Cure 
new by — g it with all poſſible Honour Dar in⸗ 
ſtil a Deſire of the ſame ſort of Union into the Hearts of his 
Countrymen. This indeed was a Work which could belong 
to none but a Poet, when Governors had Power only over 
ſmall Territories, and the numerous Governments were every 
way independent. It was then that all the Charms of Poetry 
were call'd forth to inſinuate the important Glory of an Alli- 
ance; and the 7had. deliver d from the My/es with all the 
Pomp of Words and artificial Influence. Union among 
themſelves was recommended, Peace at home, and Glory 
abroad: And left this ſhould be render'd uſeleſs by Miſma- 
nagements, he lets us into farther Leſſons concerning it. 
How: when his Kings quarrel, their Subjects ſuffer; when: 
they act in Conjunction, Victory attends them. When they 
meet in Council, Plans are drawn and Proviſions made for 


future Action; and when in the Field, the Arts of War are 


deſcribd with the greateſt Exactneſs. Theſe were Lectures 
of general Concern to Mankind, proper for the Poet to de- 


liver and Kings to attend to; ſuch as made ee write 


of the Profit that Princes might receive from Homer; and 
Stratocles, Hermias, and Frontmus extract military Diſcipline 
out of him. Thus tho Plato has baniſd him from one 
imaginary Commonwealth, he has ſtill been ſerviceable to 
many real Kingdoms, as 


bours: Athens only, where the People were undiſturbꝰd be- 
cauſe it was a barren Soil which no Body coveted, had begun 
to fend Colonies abroad, being over-ſtock'd with Inhabitants, - . 
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Morality. - The Morakty of Greece could not be perfect 


An Basar on Howe. 


while there 
was a Weakneſs in its Government; - Faults in Politicks are oc- 
caſion d by Faults in Ethicks, and occaſion them in their 
turn. The Diviſion into ſo many States was the riſe of fre- 

quent Quarrels, whereby Men were bred up in a kind of 
rough untractable Diſpolition. Bodily Strength met with 
the greateſt Honours, becauſe it was daily neceſſary to the 
Subſiſtence of little Governments; and that headlong Courage 
which throws itſelf forward to Enterprize and Plunder, was 
univerſally careſsd, becauſe it carry d all things before it. 
It is no wonder in an Age of ſuch Education and Cuſtoms , 
that, as *Thucydides ſays, Robbing was honour'd, provided 
cc jt were done with Gallantry, and that the ancient Poets 
«« made People re one another as they ſail'd by, f they 
« were Thieves? as a thing for which no one onght either 
ct to be ſcoru d or upbraided.” Theſe were the ſort of Acti- 
ons which the Singers then recorded, and it was out of ſuch 
an Age that Homer was to take his _— For this reaſon 
(not a want of Morality in him) we ſee a boaſting Temper 
and unmanag'd Roughneſs in the Spirit of -his Heroes, 
which ran out in Pride, Anger, or Cruelty. It is not in 
him as in our modern Romances, where Men are drawn in Per- 
fection, and we but read with a tender Weakneſs what we can 


neither apply nor emulate. Homer writ for Men, and there- 


fore he writ of them; if the World had been better, he would 
have ſhown it ſo; as the Matter now ſtands, we ſee his Peo- 
ple with the turn of his Age, inſatiably thirſting after Glory 
and Plunder ; for Which however he has found them a law- 


ful Cauſe, and taken care to retard their Succeſs by thoſe 


In the Proſecution of the Story every Part of it has its 
Leſſons of Morality : There is brotherly Love in Agamemnor 
and Menelaus, Friendſhip in Achilles and Patroclus and the 
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Love of his Country in Hector. ' But ſmce we have ſpoken 
ſider the Odyſſes as its Moral is more directly fea for 
Ethicks. It carries the Heroe th a world of Trials both 


of the EN and pleaſurable Nature. It ſhows him firſt 
under t ſurpriaing Weights of Adverſity, among Ship+ 


wrecks and Savages; all theſe he is made to paſs through in 


the Methods by which it becomes a:Man to conquer; a Pa- 
tience in ſuffering, and a Preſence of Mind in 
It ſhows him again in another View, tempted with the Bait 
of idle or unlawful Pleaſures, and then points out the Me- 
thods of being ſafe from them. But if in general we conſider 
the care our Author has taken to fix his Leſſons of Morality 
by the Proverbs and Precepts he delivers, we ſhalt not won- 
der if Greece which afterwards: gave the Appellation of it 
to Men who ſettled ſingle Sentences of Truth, ſhould give 
him the Title of the Farber of Hime for introducing ſuch a 
Number. To be brief, if we take the Opinion of Hbrace,, 
he has propos di him to us as a Maſter of Morality; he lays. 
down the common Philoſophical Diviſien of Good into pleas 
fant, profitable, and honeſt ; and then aſſerts that Hamer has 
more fully and clearly inſtructed ns in each of them, than 
the moſt rigid Philoſophers. t ne 1817 
Some indeed have thought notwithſtanding all this, that. 
Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his Inventions; and 
that others have fince extracted Morals out of his Stories (and 
indeed all Stories are capable of being us d ſo.) But this is an 


Opinion concerning Poetry which the World has rather dege- 


nerated into, than begun with. The Traditions of Orphenss 


civilizing Mankind by Hymns on the Gods, with others of 
the like Nature, may ſhow there was a better uſe of the Art 


* 


both known and practisd. There is alſo a remarkable Paſ- 
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© Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid'turpe, quid utile, quid non, 5 
Plenius & melius Chrylippo &. Crantore dicit. Hor. Fp. 2. 1 1. 
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of the Iliad as more particular for its Politicks, we may co. 


Accident. 
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the Ages of unſettled L 
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| ſage of this kind in the third Book of the Odyſes, that Aga- 


memnon left one of the ?Poets of his Times in the Court when 
he ſail'd for T7oy; and that his Queen was preſerv'd virtuous 
by his Songs, till Ægyſibus was forc d to expel him in order 
to debauch her. Here he has hinted what a true Poetical 
Spirit can do when apply'd to the Promotion of Virtue ; and 
Som this one may judge he could not but deſign That him- 
ſelf, which he recommends as the Duty and Merit of his Pro- 
feſſion. Others ſince his Time may have ſeduc'd the Art to 
worſe Intentions ; but they who are offended at the Liberties 


of ſome Poets, ſhould not judge all in the groſs for trifling 


or Corruption ; eſpecially when the Evidence runs ſo ſtrongly 
JJ Gn ooo 4-2 70, 
We may in general go on to obſerve, that the time when 
Homer was born did not abound in Learning. For where- 
ever Politicks and Morality. is weak, it wants its peaceable Air 
to thrive in; and that Opportunity which is not known in 
12. He is himſelf the Man from 
whom we have the firſt Accounts of Antiquity, either in its 
Actions or Learning; from whom we hear what A*gypz or 
Greece could inform him in, and whatever himſelf could diſ- 
cover by the Strength of Nature or Induſtry. But however 
that we may not miſtake the Elogies of. thoſe Ancients who 
call him the Farther of Arts and Sciences, and be ſurpriz d to 


find ſo little of them (as they are now in Perfection) in his 


Works; we ſhould know that this Character is not to be un- 
derſtood at large, as if he had included the full and regular 
Syſtems of every thing: He is to be conſider'd profeſſedly 
only in Quality of a Poet; this was his Buſineſs, to which, 
as whatever he knew was to be ſubſer vient, ſo he has not 
fai d to introduce thoſe Strokes of Knowledge from the 
whole Circle of Arts and Sciences, which the Subject de- 
manded either for Neceſſity or Ornament. This will appear ö 


on a fair View of him in each of theſe Lights. 


1 — 


y Ody(l, 3. V. 26). — 


| > 


| Hiſtorically of paſt Tranſactions, according as he could be 
informed by Tradition, Song, or whatever Method there was 


of preſerving their Memory. For this we have the Conſent | 
| al'd to his Au- 
he Teſtimony of 


of Antiquity ; they have generally more ap 
rag and more inſiſted; on it than on 
y other Writer, hen they treat of the Rites, Cuſtoms; 
9 Manners of the firſt Times. They have generally believ'd 
that the Acts of 'Tydews at Thebes,” the ſecond Seige of that 
City, the Settlement of Rhodes, the Battel between the Cureres 
and the Aunliant, the Account of the Kin gs of Mycene by 


the Sceptre of Agamemmon, the Acts of the: Greeks at Troy, 


and. G_ other ſach Accounts, are 'fome of them wholly 


eſery'd by him, and the” reſt'as Faithfally related as by 10 


Hiſtorian. Nor p erhaps” was all of his Invention whic 
ſeems to be feign d, but rather frequently the obſcure Traces 


and Remains of real Perſons and Actions; which as Hao 


obſerves, when Hiſtory was tranſmitted by Oral Tradition, 
might be mix'd with Fable before it came into the Hands of 
the Poet. This happen'd: (fays he) to Heroduus, the firſt 


-< profeſſed; Hiſtorian, who is often as fabulous as Homer 
rts of Countreys ; 


% when he defers to the common Re 
ce and lit is not to be reckon d to either as a fault, bur as. a 
: 2 neceſſity of the Times.“ Nay, the very Paſſages "which 


_ cauſe us to tax them at this di ce. with being fabulous, 
might be occaſion d by their Diligence, and a fear of erring, 
if they 100 haſtily rejected thoſe Repos which had a, . 4 


current in the — they deſcrib d. 
n his Time there'y was no luch t | 
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with an Encomium on him. As to the general Part of it, we 
find he had a Knowledge of the Earib's being ſurrounded with 
the Ocean, becauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both to riſe 
and ſet in it; and that he knew the Le of the Stars is plain 
from his making Ulyſſes ſail by the Obſervation of them. 
But the Inſtance oftneſt alledg d upon this Point is the 
Hhield of Achilles: where he places the Earth encompaſs d with 
the Sea, and gives the Stars the Names they are yet known 
by, as the Hyades, Pleiades, the Bear, and Orion. By the three 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the Conſtellations of the Northern 
Region; and in the laſt he gives a ſingle Repreſentative of 
the Southern, to which (as it were for a counter- balance) 
he adds a Title of Greatneſs, offvo; M%ç Then he tells us 
that the Bear, or Stars of the Arctic Circle, never diſappear; 
as an Obſervation which agrees with no other. And if to 
this we add (what Eratoſibheues thought he meant) that 
the five Plates which were faſtened on the Shield, divided it 
by the Lines where they met, into the five Zones, it will ap- 
pear an original deſign of Globes and Spheres. In the parti- 
cular Parts of Geography, his Knowledge is intirely inconte- 
ſtable. Hrabo refers to him upon all occaſions, allowing that 
he knew the Extreams of the Earth, ſome of which he names 
and others deſcribes by Signs, as the Fortunate Iſlands. The 
ſame Author takes notice of his Accounts concerning the 
ſeveral Soils, Plants, Animals, and Cuſtoms ; as Ægypis be- 
ing fertile of medicinal Herbs, Lyb:a's Fruitfulneſs, where the 
Sheep have Horns, and yean thrice a Year, &c. which are 
Knowledges that make Geography more various and profita- 
ble. But what all have agreed to celebrate is his Deſeri- 
ption of Greece; which has had Laws made for its Preſerva- 
tion, and Conteſts between Governments decided by its Au- 
thority : Which "$7rabo acknowledpes to bave no Epithet, or 
ornamental Expreſſion for any Place, that is not drawn from 
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its Nature, Quality, or Circumſtances; and profeſſes after fo 

1 an Interval to deviate from it only where tlie Countrey 
had undergone Alterations, that caſt the Deſcription. into 
Obſcurity. © 


In his time, Nbetorick was not 1 chat Art took its Rhetorick. 


as 


Riſe out of Poetry, which was not till then eſtabliſtrd. © The 
<< Oratorial Elocution (ſays b is but an Imitation of 
the Poetical: this appear'd firſt and was approv'd : They 
< who imitated it took off the Meaſures, but 125 pteſer vd all 
ce the other Parts of Poetry in their Writings : Such as theſe 
were Cadmus the Mileſian, Pherecydes, an Pecatens. Then 
ce their Followers took ſomething more from what was left, 
and at laſt Elocution deſcended into the Proſe which is 
* now among us.” But if Rherorick is owing. to Poetry, 
the Obligation is ſtill more due to Homer. He (as Heini 
han tells us) gave both the Pattern and Riſe to all the Parts 
of it. Hic omnibus elbguentiæ partibus exemplum & ortum 
© dedit: hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate, in parvis 
* propr letate, 2 Her avi. dem lætus & preſſus, jucundus & 
6 gravis, tum co pid tm brevitate admirabilis, nec Poetics 
« modd ſed oratoria virtute emmentiſſimus.” From him there- 
fore they who ſettled the Art found it proper to deduce the 
Rules, which was eaſily done, when they had divided their 
Obſervations into the Kinds and the e of Elocution. 
For the Kinds, the © Ancients (ſays A. Gell. ) ſettled them 
« according to the three which they obſerve in his prigcipsl 
„Speakers; his Ulyſſes who is magnificent and flowing, | 
Menelaus who is ſhort and cloſe, and his Neſtor who is 
moderate and diſpaſſion'd, and has a kind of- middle Elo- 
quence participating of both the former.” And for the 
Ornaments, * Ariſtatle the great Maſter of the Rhetoricians, | 
ſhows what deference is paid to Homer, when he orders the 
Orator to , lay down his Heads, and expreſs both the Mangers 
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and Affections of his Work with an Imitation of that Dis 
and choſe Figures, Which rhe ue Homer excelF din.” * 
is the conſtant Language of thoſe who ſucceeded him, and 


the Opinion fo far prevail'd as to make Quintilian obſerve, 


that they who have written concerning the Arts of Speaking, 


as this is a Branch. of Learning which does not lie much in 
the way of a Poet who ſpeaks of Heroes and Wars; the de- 
fire to prove his Knowledge this way has only run Politian 


and others into trifling Infetences: as when they would have 
Rain, Wiad, and Thunder. The moſt probable way of 
making out his Knowledge in this kind, is by ſappoſing he 


coueh d it in Allegories; and that he ſometimes us'd the 
Names of tbe Gods as his Terms for the Elemems, as the 
Chymyſts now uſe them for Mera. But in applying this 


to him we maſt tread very carefully; not ſearching for Alle- 


gory too induſtriouſſy where the _ may inſtruct by Ex- 


ample; and endeavouring rather to find the Fable an Orna- 


ment to what is eaſily known,” than to make it a Cover to 
Payick. As for Medicine, ſomething of it muſt have been underſtood 
in that Age, though it was ſo far from Perfection that (accord- 
ing to *Celſus). what concern d Diet was invented long after- 


wards by Hippocrates. The Accidents of Life make the 


Search after Remedies too indiſpenſible a Duty to be neglect- 
eld at any time. Accordingly he teils us, that the Ægyptians 
who had many medicinal Plants in their Countrey, were all 
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take from Homer moſt of the Inſtances of their Similitudes, 
Amplifications, Examples, Digreſſions, and Arguments. 
Natural Phi- As to Mutual Philoſophy, the Age was not arriv'd in whick 
lolopty- it flouriſſyd; however ſome of its Notions may be trac'd in 
him. As vhen he ſays that the Fountains. and Rivers come from 
the Ocean, he holds a Circulation of Huidt in the Earth. But 
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Phiſicians: and perhaps he might have learn his oon Skill 
from his Acquaintance with that Nation. The State of War 
which Greece had li d in; requirda Knowledge in the healing 
of Wounds: and this might make him breed his Princes, Achilles, 
Parroclur, Puulalirius, and 'Machaon' to the Science, What 
Homer thus attributes to others he knew himſelf, and he has 
given us reaſon. to: believe, 'nor ſlightly.” For if ue conſider 
his Inſight into the Structure of the human Body, it is fo. 
nice, that he has been judg d. by me to haye wounded his . 
Heroes with too much Science: Or if we obſerve his Cure of 
Wounds, which are the Accidents proper to an Epic Poem, 
we find him directing the Chirurgical Operation, ſometimes 
infuſing *Lenitives, and at other times bitter Powders, when 
the Effuſion of Blood requir d aſtringent Qualities. 
| For Stamary, it appears by the Accounts of Ae, and Sun. 
the Palladium, that there was enough of it very early in the 
World for thoſe Images which were requir d in the Worſhip - 
of their Gods; but there are none mention d as valuable im | 
Greece ſo early, nor was the Art eſtabliſh'd on its Rules be- 
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_ of the Ancients, ** That either Homer was the only Man who 


Works of a good Taſte. Hence came the common Saying 


- 


t had ſeen the Forms of the Gods, or the only one who had 
t ſhown. them to Men; a Paſſage which Madam Dacier 


wreſts to prove the Truth of his Theology, different from 


Krabo's Acceptation of it. 5 R 
I There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, other Sciences 


pd - 


pretended to be found in him. Thus Macrobius diſcovers 
that the Chaim with which Jupiter ſays he could lift the 


World, is a metaphyſical Notion, that means a Connexion 


of all Things from the ſupream — to the meaneſt Part 


V Dacier, Preftce 1 Homer. 


of the Creation. Others, to prove him skilful in judicial 


Aſtrology, bting a Quotation concerning the Births of 


Hector and Polydamas.on the fame Night; who were ne- 


vertheleſs of different Qualifications, one excelling in War, 
and the other in . Others again will have him to 


de N agick, from his Stories concerning Cree. 
Theſe and many of the like Nature are Interpretations 
rain'd - or trifling , ſuch as Homer does not want for 
a Proof of his Learning, and b which we contribute nothing 
to raiſe his Character, while de ſaerifice our Judgment to 


* 
4 


It is ſufficient, to have gone thus far, in ſhowing he was a 
Father of Learning, a Soul capable of ranging over the 


whole Creation with an intellectual View, ſhining alone in 
an Age of Obſcurity, and ſhining beyond thoſe who have 
had the Opportunity of more learned Ages; leaving behind 


him a Work adorn'd with the Knowledge of his own Time, 


and in which he has before-hand broken up the Fountains 
of ſeveral Sciences which were brought nearer to Perfection 


by Poſterity : A Work which ſhall always ſtand at the top 


1 
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i 11 8. V. 19. Vid Macrob. de ſom. Scip, I. 1. c. 14. 
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T he Contention of Achilles and 4 
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N mY War of Troy, the Gregs 2 fackd fone: of the 
I neighbouring Towns, _ talen from Sake: two beautiful 
Captives, Chruſeis. cis, allotted the firſt to Aga- 
gamemnon, and the 25 chilles. Chryſes, the Father of 
Chruſeis and Prieſt of Apollo, comes to the Grecian Camp to 
ranſome her; with which the Action of the Poem opens, in the 
Tenth Year of the Siege. The Priefs bem Mr rs and mole 5 
a niſtd 22 e bhureais for engeance fr 1 05 
who infli. ence on the Greeks. Achilles calls a Coun- 
eil, and encourages Chalcas ro declare the Cauſe of it, who ar- 
* it to the Refuſal of Chruſeis. The King being obliged 
zo ſend back bis Cpt; emers imm a(furions Comes with 
Achilles, which Neſtor pacifies ; E. as be bad the abſo- 
tute „ of . the Army, he ſeizes on Briſeis in revenge. 
Achilles in diſcontent withdraws himſelf and hs yp rom the 
reſt of the Greeks; and com lainmg to Theris; af ao 
Jupiter 70 render them fe ſenſible of the Wrong wa Son, 
by giving Victory to the Trojans. Jupiter granting: ber Sun 
ley Prey berween whom the Debate runs , il they 17 
are reconciled by the Addreſs of Vulcan. = 
The Time of two and twenty Days is taken up in this Book ; - 
nine during the Plague, one in the Council ard ee of the 4 
Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's Hay with the Ethiopians, at 
whoſe Return Thetis _ ber Petition. The Scene lies in 


the Grecian Camp, then changes to Chryſa, and laftly to the 
Gods on Olympus. | 
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Decdns O Muſe! ; in a what ill-fated: Hour 
10 Sprung the fierce Strife, from what offended Pow r* J 
Latona's Son a dire Contagion ſpread; ic 
And heap'd the Cam p with Mountains 40 be E Dead; 
The King of Men his Rev rend Prieſt defy d, 
And, for the King's Offence, the People dy d. 
15 For Chryſes ſought with coſtly Gifts to gain 
His Captive Daughter from the Victor s Chain. 
Su ppliant the Venerable F ather ſtands 
Apollo's awful Enſigns grace his Hands : : 
By theſe he begs; and lowly bending/dawn, 


20 Extends the Sceptre and the Lame, Crown. 


He ſu d to All, but chief implor'd) for Grace 
The Brother-Kings, of Aireus Royal Race. 
Ve Kings and Warriors! may your Vous be crown nd, 
And Troy's proud Walls lie level with the Ground. 
25 May Jove reſtore you, when your Toils are Oer, 
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And Pray'rs, and Tears, and Bribes 
Till Time ſhall rifle: 
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And from Olympus" lofty Tops deſcendseses 
Bent was his Bow, the Grecian Hearts to 0 
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chilles thus 
Why leave we no 
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 HOMER's ILTAD. BooxT. 
If broken Vows. this heavy Curſe have laid, 

Let Altars ſmoke, and Hecatombs be paid. 
So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, , 
0 And Phoebus dart his burning Shafts no more. 
He ſaid and fate: when Chalcat thus reply'd; 

Chalcas the wiſe, the ( Grecian Prieſt and Guide, 

That ſacred Seer whoſe con 

The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. 
95 9; Upriſi ing ſlow, 'the venerable Sage 
Thus ſpoke the Prudence and the Fears of Age. 
Belov'd of Jove, Achilles! wou'dIit thou know 

Why angry Phoebus bends his fatal'Bow ? vos 
Firſt give thy Faith, and plight a Prince's Word. 
100 Of ſure Protection by thy Pow'r and Sword. 
Fior I muſt ſpeak what Wiſdom would a; 
And Truths invidious to the Great reveal. 
Bold is the Task, when Subjects grown too wiſe 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his Error lies; 
105 For tho” we deem tlie ſhort-liv'd Fury paſ b. 155 
'Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. 
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The Prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy Frown, 
The Monarch ſtarted from his ſhining Throne; 
Black Choler fill'd his Breaſt that boil'd with Tre, 
3 And from- his Eyeballs flaſn d the living Fire. 
Augur accurſt! denouncing Miſchief ſtill, 

Prophet of Plagues, for ever boding Ill! 

Still muſt that Tongue ſome wounding Meſſage lain 
And ſtill thy Prieſtly Pride provoke thy Ring?? 
135 For this are Phæbur Oracles explor d, 

Io teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord? 
For this with Falſhoods is my Honour ſtain d; 
Is Heav'n offended, | and a Prieſt profan d. 
Becauſe my Prize, my beauteous Maid 1 hold. 
14 And heav'aly Charms prefer to proffer'd Gold? 
A Maid, unmatch'd in Manners as in Face, 
Skill'd in each Art, and crown'd with ev'ry Grace. 

Not half ſo-dear were Clytenmeſtra's Charms, 

When firſt her blooming Beauties bleſt my Arms. 
145 Yet if the Gods demand her, let her ſail;. 1 
Our Cares are only for the Publick Weal:  - 

WS 3 | Let 


Let me be deem'd the hateful Cauſe: of = * 
And ſuffer, rather than my People fall. 
The Prize, the beauteous Prize I will ref} gn, 
Sb dearly valu'd, and ſo: juſtly mine. 
But ſince for common Good 1 yield the Fair, 
My private Loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 
That He alone has fought and bled in vain, 
Inſatiate King (Acbilles thus replies 
Fond of the Pow'r, but fonder of the Prize 
Would'ſt thou theGreeks theirlawfulPreyſhou'dyield, 
The duc Reward of many a wel en Field * N 
The Spoils of Shu m. d, n 
We ſhare with 
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Then thus the King. Shall I my Prize reſign 
With tame Content, and Thou poſſeſt of thine? 
Great as thou at, and hike a God in; F ight, 
#70 Think not to rob me of a Soldier 8 Right. 
At thy Demand ſhall L reſtore the Maid? 

- Firſt let the juſt Equivalent be paid . 
Such as a King might ask; and let it be 
A Treafure worthy Her, and worthy Me. 

275 Or grant me this, or with a Monarch's Claim 

This Hand ſhall ſeize ſome other ae Daune. ; 

The mighty Ajax ſhall. his Prize. tefi gn, 

Ulyſes Spouls, or ev n thy own be 1 

The Man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; "Ws 

Ko And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 

But this when Time requires It now remains 

We launch a Bark to plow the wWatry Plai 58. 
And waft the Sacrifice to 22 s Shores, 
Vith, choſen Pilots, and with: lab' ring O. 

Son ſhall the Fair the fable Ship aſcend, 

And ſome deputed Prince the Charge attend; 
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At this, Pelides frowning ern, reply'd : 75 Tour — 
O Tyrant, arm d with Inſolenc nce and Pride! 
Inglorious Slave to Int'reſt, ever _ * 300722: 1} apy 1 

i unworthy of a Ro ie N 
What gen as Greek obedient to t y Word; | 
Shall form an Ambuſh, or ſhall lift t | : 

hat Cauſe have I to war at thy Decree ? 
The diſtant | rOjans never injur me. too. | 
To Pthia's Realms no hoſtile dr; | © 

Safe in her Vales my warlike | 6 : 4 

Far hence remov'd, the hoa ſe-reſounding 


And Walls of Rocks, ſecure: my native 
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Hither we fail'd, a voluntary Throng, 
I' avenge a | private, not a publick Wrong: 
What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled Nations draws, 
210 But thine, Ungrateful, and thy Brother's Cauſe 2 
Is this the Pay our Blood and Toils deſerve, 
Diſgrac'd and injur' d by the Man we ferve? 
And dar'it thou threat to ſnatch my Prize away, 
Due to the Deeds of many a dreadful Day: „ 
215 A Prize as fall, O Tyrant! match'd with thine, 
As thy own Actions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each Conqueſt. is the wealthy Prey, 
Tho! mine the Sweat and Danger of the Day. 
Some trivial Preſent to my Ships I bear, 
az Or barren Praiſes pay the Wounds. of War: 
8 But know, proud Monarch, Pm thy Save 1 no more; 
My Fleet ſnall waft me to Theſſalia' $ Shore. : 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan Plain, 
What Spoils, what Conqueſts ſhall Arider 8 gain? 
226 To this the King: Fly, mighty Warriour! fly, 
"Thy —_ we need; not, and thy: Threats defy. . 


Sent 
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There want not Chiefs in ſuch a Cauſe to 6 fg, | 
And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a Mor harch's R Righe,” 
Of all the Kings (the Gods diſtingniſh'd mo” 

To Pow'r ſuperior none ſuch Hatred bea: 236 
Strife and Debate thy reſtleſs Son] employ, | 
And Wars and Horrors are thy ſavage Joy. [tows 1 
If thou haſt* Strength, twas Heav'n that Strength be- 
For know, vain Man! thy Valour is from God. 
Haſte, launch thy Veſſels, fly with Speed away, 238 
Rule thy own Realms with arbitrary nent uy: 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd Friendſhip, and thy groundleſs Hate. 
Go, threat thy Earth. born Myrmidons;; but here 

Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 24 
| Know, if the God che beauteous Dame demand, 

My Bark ſhall wafther to her native Land; 

But then prepare, 'Tmperious Prince prepare, * 40 1 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive Fair: 
Ev'n in thy Tent III ſeize the blooming Phe val 


Thy 05 Briſeis with the radiant Eyes 
= —— Hence 
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- 265 Achilles ſeiz d; to him alone confeſt; 


HOMER ILTAD. 
Hence ſhaltthou | prove 'my Might, and Of the H our, 


Thou ſtood'ſt a Rival of Imperial Pow'r ; 
And hence to all our Hoſt it ſhall be known, 
250 That Kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 
Achilles heard, with Grief and Rage oppreſt; 
His Heart ſwell d high, and labour d in his Breaſt. 
Diſtracting Thoughts by turns his Boſom rul'd, 
Now fir d by Wrath, and now by Reaſon cool'd': 


5 255 That prompts his Hand to draw the deadly Sword, 


Force thro the Greeſi, and pierce their hau Sry! Lord; 
This whiſpers ſoft his Vengeance to controul,  ** 
And calm the riſing Tempeſt of his Soul. 
Juſt as in Anguiſh of Suſpence he ſtay'd, 
260 While half unſheath'd appear'd the glitt ring Blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, 

Sent by the * Siſter and the Wife of IN 

| (For both the Princes clim'd her equal Care) 


Behind the ſtood, and by the Golden Hair 


A fable Cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 
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Deſcends Minerva, in 
A heav'nly. Witneſs of the 
From Atreus” Son? Then let thoſe Eyes that vi 
The daring Crime, behold the Vengeance too. 

Let great Achilles, to the Gods i 
To Reaſon 
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The King and You are 
The Force of keen Reproaches let 
But ſheath, Obedient, thy reve 


For I pronounce (a ; [ 

Thy injur'd Honour has i 2 
When the q 

And bribe thy Fi 1 
Then let Revenge n 

Command thy Paſſions, 

11 "= Fn mar 
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Io her Pelides. | With regardful Ear xi 7 
| 'Tis.juſt, O Goddeſs! 1 thy Didtates herr. 
Hard as it is, my Vengeance I ſuppreſs: - J vw 
" 296 Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bias” AE 
He. ſaid, obſervant of the bluc-ey'd Maid; 
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Then in the Sheath return d the thining Blade. 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high 
And joins the ſacred Senate of the Skies. 
Nor yet the Rage his boiling Breaſt erddek, 
Which thus redoubling on the Monarch 8 
O Monſter, mix'd of Inſolence and Fear, 
hou Dog in Forehead, but in Heart a Deer 
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When wert thou known in ambuſh'd Fights to ay 
0 Or nobly face che horrid Front of War > — 
*Tis, ours, the: Chance of fighting Fields. to Tn ö 
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The raging Chief in frantick Paſſion e : 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his Hoſt, -- begs 
Unskill'd to judge the Future by the Paſt, LY 

In Blood and Slaug ghter ſhall — at laſt. xo 

450 Patroclar now-t Y umwilling Bear aty 

She, in ſoft Gordy, and i in 

Supported by the Chiefs on Sar Hand, n {4 

In Silence paſt along the winding Saad. A 

Not ſo his Loſs the fierce 
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Thus loud lamented to e ſtormy Main. 
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The Fleet he raack's, and: lowly: bending: — 
Held forth the — the Laurel — 
Entreating All: but chief implor'd for Grace 
The Brother Kings of Atreus' / Royal: Race: 
490 The gen'rous: Greeks their joint C n 
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The Prieſt to rey'rence, and releaſe the Fair; 


Not ſo Atrides : He, with wonted Pride; 


The Sire inſulted, and his. Gifts deny d: | 2 by: 


TW inſulted Sire (his God's peculiar Care) 


495 To Phwbus pray d, and Phebus heard the neyr: re! 


A dreadful Plague enſues; Th avenging Darts 
Inceſſant 
A Prophet Stony inſpir'd by Heav'n arofe, 


y „ and pierce the Grecian Hearts: | * 4 
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Then riſing in his Wrath, the Monarch ſtorm d; 
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Conjure him far to drive the Grecian Train; 
To hurl them headlong to their Fleet and Main, 


Io heap the Shores with copious Death, and I brin ing 
335 The Greeks to know the Curſe of uch 4 
Let Agamennon 2 Wy . | 
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8 0 8 arrior of the Grecian Race, 
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In Chry a s Port now 
Beneath the Deck che deſtin d Victims ſto wd: 
The Sails they furl d, they laſh'd; the MaQt aſide, 
And dropt their Anchors, and the Pinnace t lr 
570 Next on the Shore their Hecatomb they land, 
Cbruſei: laſt deſcending on the 
Her, thus e from: the d Main, df 
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Hail Rey rend Prieſt! to Pzebar awful _ f 
A Suppliant I from great Atrides come : 
Unranſoni'd here receive the ſpotleſs: N 
Accept the Hecatomb, the Greeks. prepare 8 oe 1 
380 And may thy 1 God who ſcatters D Deen 
N Aton d by Sacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 
At this, the Sire embrac'd the 3 
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But N Cares lay heavy on 


Thong ghts Revenge and Slaughte r roll, 
to dreadful-in his Soul! 
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HOHEN. ILIAD: on 


And to the Seats Divine her Flight addreſt. 

There, far apart, and hi gh above the reſt, | 

The Thund'rer - fate; where old. Olympus ſh ads. ; 

His hundred Heads i in Heay'n, and props 1 the Clouds, | 
650 Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood : One Hand the plac'd 
Beneath his Beard, and one his Knees: embrac- d. . 
I cer, O Father: of the Gods! the faid, - 1 5 
My Words cou'd. pleaſe thee, or my Adtions aid; 
Some Marks of Honour on my Son beſtow, 
655 And pay in Glory what in Life you owe. 
Fame is at leaſt by Heavnly Promiſe due 
To Life ſo ſhort, and: now diſhonour'd too. 2 
Avenge this Wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! =. 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans rie; 
660 Till the proud King, and all th Achaian Race 
Shall heap with Honours him chey now diſgrace. 

Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Fove in Silence held 
The ſacred Counſels of his Breaſt conceal d. 
Not fo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 
66; Still ul afp his Knees d urg d che dear Requeſt. 
O Sire 


Refuſe, or grant ; for what has Joe to Kar? 


Or oh de of all the Pow rs above , 55 5 

Is wretched Thetis leaſt the Care of T 
She we 

Who rolls the Thunder oe the vaulted Skies. ye 


What haſt thou ask d? Ah why ſhould Joe engage 
In foreign Conteſts, and domeſtic 
The Gods Complaints, and Jumb's fierce 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan Ar 
Go, leſt the haughty Partner of my Sway 
With Jealous Eyes thy cloſe Acceſs furvey ; * bak 

But part in Peace, ſecure thy Pray'r is of Re 
Witneſs the ſacred Honours of our Head, 
The Nod that ratifies the Will Divine, ET 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable Sign; 
This ſeals thy Suit, and this fulflks thy Vous 

He ſpoke, and awful, bends his ſable Broms; TEL 
Shakes his Ambroſial Curls, and gives t 5 
The Stamp of Fate, and Sanctio be 
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HOMER III Bon L 
Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs Fate of Pride, 
That ſtrives to learn what Heay'n reſolves to hide; 
Vain is the:Search, preſumptuous and abhorr d, 
15 Let this, ſuffice; th immutable ae 
No Force can ſhake : What 5, e hive 
Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our Will withſtand, 
But dread the Pow'r of this avenging Hand; 
Thy united Strength of all the Gods above: 
735 In vain reſiſts th Omnipotence of Fove. 
The'Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Qu 
A rev'rend Horror ſilenc'd all the Sky. . - 
The Feaſt diſturd'd with Sorrow Vulcan ſaw, - 
His Mother menac'd, and the Gods in Awe; xi ok 
740 Peace at his Heart, and Pleaſure his Deſign, - 
The Sadie PPS of the — State 1 | 
Are far unworthy, Gods! of your Debate: 
Let Men their Days in ſenſeleſs Strife enten, ** 
745 u We, 4 in eternal Peace and conſtagit Joy. 
2 | - Thou, 
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Goddeſs (he cry'd)' be patient and obe, 5 


1 can but grieve, unable to d | 
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ſo daring in your 


HurPd headlong i 
Toſt all the Da 


in rapid 


Nor till the Sun deſcended, tou, nd: g 
Breathleſs I fell, in giddy Motion [2143 a4 | 
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The Sinthians rais'd me on the 
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HOMER. ILIAD. Box I. 
He ſaid, and to her Hands the Goblet heavd, 
Wybich, with a Smile, the white-arm'd Queen receivd. 
Then to the reſt he filfd; and, inchis Turn, 
Each to his Lips apply d the nectard Urn. 
no Vulcan with awkward Grace his Office plies, 
And unextinguiſn d Laughter ſhakes the Skies.) 
Thus the bleſt Gods the Genial Day Protong, a 
In Feaſts Ambroſial, and Celeſtial Song. T 
Apollo tun'd the Lyre; the Muſes ad; | 
775. With Voice alternate aid the ſilver Sou * 
Mieantime the radiant. Sun, to mortal Si hs - 
Deſcending ſwift, rolld down the rapid Laght, - 
Then to their ſtarry Domes the Gods depart, 
The ſhining Monuments of Vulcar's Art: 
730 Fove on his Couch reclin'd his awful Head, 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden Bed. 
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18 | ung ſtrange that of all the 
| Commentators upon Homer, there is 
| hardly one whoſe principal Defign is to 

* illuſtrate the Poetical Beauties of the Au- 
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thor. They are Voluminous in 


— ng A _ e — 
— ient to his Poetry, and ſparing only 
racter. This has been occaſfion'd by the Oftentation of 
Men who had more Reading than Taſte, and were fonder of 
ſhowing their Variety of Learning in all Kinds, than their 
fingle Underſtanding in Poetry. Hence it comes to pals. 
that their Remarks are rather Philoſophical, Hiſtorical, Geo- 
graphical, Allegorical, or in ſhort rather any thing than 
Critical and Poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho their 
whole Buſineſs and Uſe be only to render the Words of an 
Author intelligible, are ſtrangely touch'd with the Pride of 
doing ſomething more than they onght. The grand Am- 
bition of one fort of Scholars is to encreaſe the Number of 
Various Lectłions; which they have done to ſuch a degree of 
obſcure Diligence, that we now begin to value the firſt Edi- 
tions of Books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been leaſt 

7 B 2 N > 


corrected 
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| Objeroations on the Hirſt: Book. 


corrected. The prevailing Paſſion of others is to diſcover 
New Meanings in an Author, whom they will cauſe to appear 


myſterious purely for the Vanity of being thought to unra- 


vel him. Theſe account it a diſgrace to be of the Opinion 
of thoſe that preceded them; sf it.is generally the Fate of 
ſuch People who will never ſay what was ſaid before, to ſay 
what will never be ſaid after them. If they can but find a 
Word that has once been ſtrain'd by ſome dark Writer to 
ſignify any thing different from its uſual Acceptation, it is 
frequent with them to apply it conſtantly to that uncommon 
Meaning, whenever they meet it in a clear Writer: For 
Reading is ſo much dearer to them than Senſe, that they will 
diſcard it at any time to make way for a Criticiſm. In other 


Places where they cannot conteſt the Truth of the common 


Interpretation, they get themſelves room for Diſſertation by 
imaginary Anpbibolggies, which they will have to be delignr'd 
by the Author. This Diſpoſition of finding out different 


Significations in one thing, may be the Effect of either too 


much, or too little Wit: For Men of a right Underſtanding 
generally. ſee at once all that an Author can reaſonably. mean, 


FLA 7 
ut others are apt to fancy Two Meanings for want of know- : 
ing One. Not to add, that there is a vaſt deal of diffe- 
rence between the Learning of a Critick, and the Puzzling 
of a Grammarian. : V 


It is no eaſy Task to make ſomerhing out of a hundred 


Pedants that is not Pedantical; yet this he muſt do, who 
would give a tolerable Abſtract of the former Expoſitors of 


Homer. The Commentaries of Euſtathius are indeed an im- 
menſe Treaſury of the Greet Learning; but as he ſeems to 
have amaſſed the Subſtance of whatever others had written 


upon the Author, ſo he is not free from ſome of the fore- 


going Cenſures. There are thoſe who have faid, that 
2a judicious Abſtract of Him alone might furniſh out 
ficient Illuſtrations upon Homer. It was reſolv'd to take 


the trouble of reading thro? that voluminous Work, and the 


Reader 


:rodtions on the Firſt Book: 
0 ; ? : * | 
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Reader may be aſſur d, thoſe Remarks that any way 
concern the Poetry or Art of the Poet, are much fewer 
than is imagin'd. The greater Part of theſe is already 
Jlunder'd by nn , who have very little 
ber what they owe to him: and I am oblig'd to ſay even of 
Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either more beholden to him than 
ſhe has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than ſhe is willing to 
own. She has made a farther Attempt than her Predeceflors 
to diſcover the Beauties of the Poet; tho wwe have often only 
her general Praiſes and Exclamations inſtead of Reaſons. But 
her Remarks all together are the moſt judicious Collection ex- 
tant of the ſcatter d Obſervations of the Ancients and Mo- 
ellent, and her Tranſlation equally 


derns, as her Preface is exc 
careſul and elegant.. 1 n e e 

The chief Deſign of the following Notes is to comment 
upon Homer as a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from 
others is conſtantly own'd ; the Remarks of the Ancients 
are generally ſet at length, and the Places cited: all thofe 
of Euſtathius are collected which fall under this Scheme: 
many which were not acknowledg'd by other Commentators, 
are reſtor'd to the true Owner; and the ſame Juſtice is ſhown 
to thoſe who refus d it to o tees. 


I. 


THE Plan of this Poem is form'd upon Anger and its ill 
Effects, the Plan of Virgils upon pious Reſignation and 
its Rewards: and thus every. Paſſion or Virtue may be 
the Foundation of the Scheme of an Epic Poem. This Di- 
ſtinction between two Authors who have been ſo ſacceſsful, 
ſeem'd neceſſary to be taken notice of, that they who would 
imitate either may not ſtumble at the very Entrance, or curb 
their Imaginations ſo as to deprive us of noble Morals told in 
a new Variety} of Accidents. Imitation does not hindet In- 
vention: We may obſerve the Rules of Nature, and write bo 
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the Spitit of thoſe who have beſt. hit upon them, without 
taking the ſame Track, beginning in the ſame Manner, and 
following the Main of their Story almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt 
of the modern Writers of Epic Poetry have done after one of 
theſe preat Poets, e ö 


Wl. 


Vas 1:] Dvintilian has told us, that from the begin- 
ning of 2 * two Poems hy” Rules bf all Exordiums wy 
derived. Ia pauciſſimis verſibus utriuſq is ingreſſu, 
« fegom Prownmirum non dico fervavn, #1 eſte. Yet 

Rapm has been very free with this Invocation, in his Com-. 
pariſon between Homer and Virgil; which is by no means the 


moſt judicious of his Works. He cavils firſt at the Poets in- 


ſiſting ſo mach upon the Effects of Achillers Anger, That it 
was ©* the Cauſe of the Woes of the Greets,” that it © ſent fo 


a ; 


_ ©. many Heroes to the Shades,” that © their Bodies were left 
cc a prey to Birds and Beaſts,” the firſt of which he thinks had 
been ſufficient, One may anſwer, that the Woes of Greece might 
eonſiſt in ſeveral other things than in the Death of her He- 
roes, which was therefore needful to be ſpeeifyd: As to the 
Bodies, he might have reflected how great a Curſe the want 
of Burial was accounted by theAncients, and how prejudicial 
it was eſteem'd even to the Souls of the deceas d: We have 


a moſt particular Example of the Strength of this Opinion 
from the Conduct of Sopbocies in his Fax; who thought 
this very Point ſufficient to make the Diſtreſs of the laſt Act 
of that Tragedy after the Death of his Heroe, purely to ſa- 
tisfy the Audience that he vobtain'd the Rites of Sepulture. 
Next he objects it as P poſterons in Homer to delire the 
Male to tell him the whole Story, and at the ſame time to 
inform het folemaly in his own Perſon that *rwas the Mall of 
Jouve which broaght it about, But is a Poet then to be ima- 
gin d intirely. ignorant of his Subject, tho' he invokes — 
N | Muſe 


| Muſe to relate the Particulars > May not Homer be allowd 
the Knowledge of ſo plain a Truth, as that the Will of God 
is fulfill'd in all things? Nor does his Manner of laying this 
infer that he informs the Muſe of jt, but ig Ba reſponds 
with the uſual way of defiring Information from another 
concerning any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning that 
| little we know of it in general, What is there more in this 
Paſlage ? © Sing, O Goddeſs, that Wrath of Achilles, which 
ce proy'd ſo pernicious to the (zrgcks : We only know the EE 
ce fects of it, that it {ent innumerable brave Men ta the 
cc Shades, and that. it was Jes Will it ſneuld be fo, But 
« tell me, 9 Muſe, EP on = of this — 
« Anger?” I can't apprehend what Rapin means by laying, 
it is hard to know where this Inuocatiom ends, and that it is 
confounded with the Marration, which ſo manifelily begins 
at Arg 4 Awg ig,. But upon the whole,  methinks the 
French Criticks play donble with us, when they ſometimes 
Jr 4 9 the Rules of Poetry to be form'd upon the Practice 
Homer, and at other times arraign their Maſter as if he 
tranſgreſs d them, Horace has ſaid the Exorgiam of an Epic 
Poem. ought to be plain and modeſt, and „ 
ſuch ; and Rapin from this very Rule will be trying Homer anc 
judging it otherwiſe (for he criticiſes alſo upon the beginning 
of the Odyſſes) But for a full Anſwer we may bring the 
Words of Quintilian (whom Rapin himſelf allows to be the 
beſt of Criticks) ee theſe Propoſitions and Invoca- 
tions of our Author. Benevolum Auduorem mucatione 
«© dearum quas prafidere vatibus crednum' eft, imemum pro- 
„ poſita rerum magnitudine, & docilem ſummò celeriter com. 
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VIS E 1. ] Mao der Sid HAF ANA C. 
Pluuarcb obſerves there is a Defect in the Meaſure of this firſt 
Line (I ſuppoſe he means in the Eta of the Patronymick.) 
This he thinks the fiery Vein of Homer making haſte to his 
Subject, paſt over with a bold Neglect, being conſcious of 
his own Power and Perfection in the greater Parts; as ſome 
(fays he) who make Virtue their ſole Aim, paſs by Cenfure 
in ſmaller Matters. But perhaps we may find no occaſion to 
ſuppoſe this a Neglect in him, if we conſider that the word 
Pikes, had he made uſe of it without ſo many Alterations as 
he has put it to in Thawidi, would ſtill have been true to 

the Rules of Meaſure. Make but a Diphthong of the ſecond 
Eta and the Iota, inſtead of their being two Syllables (per- 
haps by the fault of Tranſcribers) and the Objection is gone. 
Or 3 it might be defign'd that the Verſe in which he 
profeſſes to ſing of violent Anger ſhould run off in the Ra- 
pidity of Dactyles. This Art he is allow d to have us d in 
other Places, and Virgil has been particularly celebrated for it. 


IV. 


 Verrss 8. Will of Jove.] Plutarch in his Treatiſe of read- 
ing Poets, interprets As in this Place to ſignify Fate, not 
imagining it conſiſtent with the Goodneſs of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, or Ni, to contrive or practiſe any Evil againſt Men. 
Euſtatbius makes [Mill] here to refer to the Promiſe which 
Jupiter gave to Thetis, that he would honour her Son by 
ſiding with Troy while he ſhould be abſent. But to reconcile 
theſe two Opinions, perhaps the Meaning may be that when 
Fate had decreed the Deſtruction of Troy, Jupiter having 
the Power of Incidents to bring it to paſs, fulfill'd that "— 
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Poem, in which thoſe Incidents work d, till the Promiſe to 


Thetis was fulfil'd, and the Deſtruction of Troy aſcertain'd to 


by providing Means for it. So that the Words may thus 
ſpecify the Time of Action, from the beginning of the 


the Greeks by the Death of Hector. However it is certain 


that this Poet was not an abſolute Fataliſt, but ſtill ſuppos d 
the Power of Jove ſuperior; For in the ſixteenth Jhad 
we ſee him deſigning to ſave Sarpedon tho the Fates had 
decreed his Death, if Juno had not interpoſed. Neither 


does he exclude Free-will in Men; for as he attributes the 
Deſtruction of the Heroes to che Mill of ove in the begin- 


ning of the Iliad, fo he attributes the Deſtruction of Ulyſes's 


Friends to their ow Folly in the beginning of the Odyſſes, 
Ard yas oertenaw draolantnow zorro. 
e oa V. 


VVXISE 9. Declare, O Muſe.) It may be queſtion d whether 


the firſt Period ends at Ai; & #ralero Gh, and the Incerrog % 
cr 


tion to the Muſe begins with EE 8 9 rd Tgdra-—Or wh 

the Period does not end 'till the words, 9g Axpacv;, with 

only a ſingle Interrogation at Ti; 7 48 oÞ&s 0---? I ſhould 

| be inclin'd to favour the former, and think it a double Inter- 

| rogative, as Milton ſeems to have done in his Imitation of 
this Place at the beginning of Paradiſe Loſt. 2 


„ 
” 
2 


ay firft what Cauſe e eee 
Mot d our grand Parents? &c. And juſt after, 
Who fi Jide d them to that foul Revo 7 


Beſides that I think the Propoſition concludes more nobly 


with the Sentence Such was the Will of Jove. But the 


latter being follow'd by moſt Editions, and by all the Tranſ- 


lations J have ſcen in any Language, the general Acceptation 
is here comply'd with, only tranſpoſing the Line ro keep 


me 


” —  __ 


54 


; the Reader's view, and leaves to relate the whole 


ſhould be loſt to our Thoughts by the Continuation of the 


Prieſt to command Attention. He comes with the Enſigns 


— 


Ober vation om the Firſt Book: 


the Sentence laſt: And the next Verſes are ſo tutn'd as to 
include the double Interrogation, and at the ſame time do 
juſtice to another Interpretation of the Words EE A d r, Ex 
quo tempore; which marks the Date of the Quarret from 
whence the Poem takes its Riſe. Chapman would have Ex 
quo underſtood of Jupner, from whom the Debate was fug- 
geſted; but this claſhes with the Line immediately follow- 
ing, where he asks What God inſpir d the Contention : 
and anfwers It was Apollo. i teh 


} 
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Vins 11. Latonzs Com] Here the Author who firſt in- 
vok'd the Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from 


Affair through the Poem, whoſe Preſence from this time dif- 
fuſes an Air of Majeſty over the Relation. And: leſt this 


Story, he ſometimes refreſhes them with a new Invocation at 
proper Intervals. Euſtaubius. 
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Vins 20. The Sceptre. and the Laurel Crown} There is 
ſomething exceedingly venerable in this Appearance of the 


of the God he belong'd to ; the Laurel Crown, now carry'd 

in his Hand to ſhow he was a Suppliant ; and a golden Scep- 

tre which the Ancients. gave in particular to Apollo, as they 

did a ſilver one to the Moon, and other forts to other Planets. 
204. VII. 


Speech is remarkable. Chryſes conſiders the Conſtitution od 
mz ; = | the 
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the: Greeks belore Ney, as Wade up of Troops partly from 
Kingdoms and partly from Democracies: Wherefore he be- 
gins with a diſtinction which: — all. After this, 
as Apollis Prieſt, he prays that chey may obtain the two Bleſ- 
fings they had moſt in view, the Oonquetk of Troy, and a 
ſafe Return. * as he names his Petition, he offers an 
extraordinary Ranſom, and concludes with bidding them fear 
the God if they reſuſe it; like one WhO from his Office ſeems 
to foreſee their Miſery and exhorts them to ſhun it: Thus 
he endeavours to work by the Art of a general Application, 
by Religion, by In and the Infinuation of Danger. 
This is the Subſtance. of what Huſtarbius remarks on this 
Place; ; and in to his laſt Ob ation; the Epithet 
is added to chis Verſion, that ir appear the 
prielt forevells _ 9 or his God: ol 


Vins E 33. He wich Pride repuled] It has been R 0 
in Honour of Homers Judgment, and the Care he took 
of his Reader's Morals, chat where he ſpeaks of evil Actions 
committed, or hard Words given, he generally characte- 
riſes them as ſuch by a previous Expreſhon. This Paſſage 
is given as one Inftance of it, where he ſays the Repulſe of 
Chryſes was a proud injurious: Action in Agamenmon. And 
it may be remark'd that before his Heroes fall on one 
another with hard Language, in this Book, he (till takes 
care to let us know they were under a DiſtraBtion of: 12 4 
Plutareh f reading he Soong 


VErss 41. *TiHl Time ſhall rifle evry IT Grace, 
And Age diſmiſs her from my cold Embrace, 1 
. 40 Labours of the Loom employ, 1 2V 
Or dbon?d in dedk the Bed fhe once cry! wr” + 
C2 e 


12 on the Firſt Book 


The Greek is dvruxiray, which ſignifies either making the Bed, 
or partaking it. Enftathims and Madam Dacier inſiſt very 

much upon its being taken in the former Senſe only, for fear 
of preſenting a loo e Idea to the Reader, and offending 
againſt the of the Muje who is ſuppos'd to relate 
the Poem. This Obſervation may very well become a Biſhop 
and a Lady : But that SIT was not ſtudying here for 
Civility of Expreſſion, from the whole Tenour of his 

Speech; and that he — ign'd Chryſeis for more than a Ser- 
vant-Maid may be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of 
her, as that he preferr'd her to his Queen Chremmneſtra, &c. 
The Impudence of which Confeſſion Madam Dacier herſelf 
has elſewhere animadverted upon. Mr. Dryden in his Tranſ- 
lation of this Book, has been juſter to the Royal Paſſion of 
Aamemnon; tho he has carry d the Point ſo much on the 
er ſide, as to make him promiſe a greater Fondneſs for 

her in her old Age than in her Vouth, which indeed is 
hardly credible. 


Mime ſhe ſball be, ill creeping Age and Time 
Hier Bloom baue wither'd and defiroyd her Prime; 
Till then my nuprial Bed ſbe ſhall attend, 
Aud having firſt adorwd it, late aſcend. [> 29% 
This for the Night ; by Day the Neb and Loom, 
: And A Houſbo 


VE: ſhall be her Doom. 


| Nothing conld have made Mr Dryden capable of this Miſtake 
but extreme haſte i in Writing ; En never ought to be im- 
puted as a Fault to him, Ft to thoſe who ſuffer d ſo noble a 


Genius to lie vader the neceſſity of it. 

XI. 
5 VIII 47. The 8 Prief.) We m take notice | 
| here, once for all, that Homer is * 22 in his 


vert} 


5. Firſt Book. 


very lence... cu — not a word in "OR to the In- 
ſults of Agamenmon, but walks penſive along the Shore, and 


he melancholy Flowing of the Verſe admirably. expreſſes the 


| Covdition of he mournful and deſerted . 
55 r auen dulan 
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X Vzxss 61. The fav rin Gid 06k U n this firſt 
Prayer in the ee wr takes occaſion Upon that 


the Poet is careful Ted 4 his whole Work to let no Prayer ; 
8 fall entirely which has Juſtice, on its ſide; but he who 


& 


s either kills. his Enemy, or has Signs 
e as been heard, or his Friends return, or 
ſacceeds, or ſome other viſi 


ble Good happ 
dave and uſcful to Life e, ma 


XIII. 


den him that 

Undertaking 
So far 1 * 

eh ** 


VIISE 3 Be bent his deadly Bew.] In the tenth Vear of 


the Siege of Troy a Plague happen'd in the Grecian Camp, 
occafion'd perhaps by immoderate Heats and groſs, Exhala- 
tions. Ar the e ny of this Accident Homer 2 
gins his Poem, and takes occaſion from it to 


I 


Scene of Action with a moſt beautiful Allegory. He 
that ſuch Afflictions are ſent from Heaven for the 
of our eyil Actions, and becauſe the Sun whom. the  Heathens 
worſhip'd was a prind har nr erage of it, he ſays it was ſent 


ro puniſh Ag Agamemnon . Go and i . his 
Prieſt. [Euftarbaes.) 


: vu 8 
Vs KSE 69. Moles 1 Dogs). Hi ippocrates obſeryes two 
es ; that their Cauſe 1s in che Air, and that 


7 thingy, 9 PL 


$8 


Other various on the Firſt Book 


different Animals are differently touch'd by them according 


to their Nature or Nouriſhment. This Philoſophy Spox- 
danus refers to the Plague here mention'd. Firſt, the Cauſe 
is in the Air, by reaſon ef the Darts or Beams of Apollo. 
Secondly, the Mules and Dogs are ſaid to die ſooner than the 
Men; partly becauſe they 
Smell which makes the Infection ſooner perceivable ; and 


partly by the Nouriſhment they take, their feeding on the 


Earth with prone Heads making the Exhalation the 


more eaſy to be fuck d in with it. Thus has Hippocrates fo 
long after Homer writ, ſubſcrib'd to his Knowledge in the 
Rü and Pro tels of this Diſtemper. There have been ſome 
who dare ved this Paſfage to a religious Senſe, making 
the Death of che Mules and Dogs before the Men to point 
dut a kind Method of Providence in 3 , Whereby it 
ſends Tome previous Afflictions to warn Mankind ſo as to 
make them ſhun the greater Evils by Repentance. This 
Monſieur Daczer in his Notes on Ariſtotless Art of Poetry calls 


a Remark perfectly fine, and agreeable to God's Method of 


ſending ＋ * on the Agyptiaus, where firſt Horſes, Aſſes, 


Ec. were fmitten, and afterwards the Men themſelves. 


enmon but Achilles call this Council, Who of all the 
ings was moſt capable of making 'Obſeryations upon che 
Plague, and of foreſeeing its Duration, as having been bred 
by Chiron to the, Study of Phyſick. One may mention alſo 
a Remark of Euſtathius in purſuance to this, that Juno's ad- 
1 — this caſe might-attude to his Knowledge of an 
evil Temperament in the 7, of which ſhe was Goddeſs. 

74 , 35 F XVI. VERSE 


15224 


have by Nature a Quickneſs of 


Vrxs 74. Thetis Godhike Sn comvenes a Council] On the 
_ tenth Day a Conncil is — enquire why the Gods were 
Angry? We may obſerve with Platarch, how juſtly he applies 
he Characters of his Perfons to the Incidents ; not making 
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 Vexss 79. Why leave we not 8 Trojan Shore, &c:} 
The Artifice of this Speech (according to Nuonyſiuæ of Hali- 
carnaſſus in his ſecond Diſcourſe, xe tanpariouenn) is ad- 
mirably carry'd on to open an Accuſation againſt Agamemmom, 
whom Achilles ſuſpects to be the Cauſe of all their Miſeries. 
He directs himſelf not to the Aſſembly, but to Agamemnon; 
he names not oF the Plague but the Mar too, as having 


exhauſted them all, which was evidently due to his Family. 
He leads the Augurs he would conſult, by pointing at fome- 
thing lately done with reſpect to Apollo. And wh e he con- 
tinues within the guard of civil Expreſſion, ſcattering his 
Inſinuations, he encourages thoſe who may have more Kgow- 
ledge to ſpeak out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a Party 
made for their Safety; which has its Effect inamediately in 
the following Speech of Chalcas, whoſe demand of Protection 
ſhows upon whom the Offence is to be place. 


Vex3s 85. By myſic Dreams, It dees not ſeem 
that by the word ovs(eorgaos an Interpreter of Dreams is 
meant, for we have no hint of any preceding Dream which 
wants to be. interpreted: We may therefore more pro- 
bably refer it to ſueh who usd ( after performing proper 
Rites) to lie down at ſome ſacred Place, and expect a 


— 


1 
* 


Dream from the Gods upon any particular Subject which 
they defird. That this was a Practice amongſt them, 7 

pears from the Temples of Amphiaraus in Bœotia, and Po- 
dalirius in Apulia, where the Enquirer was oþlig'd to fleep at 


the Altar upon the Skin of the Beaſt he had: ſacrific'd. in 


order to obtain an Anſwer. It is in this manner that La- 

zinus in Vingils ſeventh Book goes to dream in the Ten l 
1 
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che firſt that nam 


ple of Faunus, where we have a particular Deſcription of 


the whole Cuſtom. Strabo, Lib. 16. has 1 con- 
cerning the Temple of Jeruſalem as a Place of thi 


e C ak Pl. this Nature; 
« where (ſays he) the People either dream'd for themſelves, 
or procur'd ſome good Dreamer to do it:“ By which 
it would ſeem he had read ſomething concerning the Viſions 
of their Prophets, as that which Samuel had when he 
was order'd to ſleep a third time before the Ark, and upon 
doing ſo had an Account of the Deſtruction of Elis Houſe : 
ot that which happen'd to Solomon after having ſacrificd be- 
fore the Ark at Gibeon. The ſame Author alſo has men- 
tion'd the Temple of Ferapis in his ſeventeenth Book as a 
Place for receiving Oracles by Dreams. ” 
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VIxISI 97. Belov'd of Jove, Achilles !] Theſe Appellations 
of Praiſe and Honour with which the Heroes in ü ſo 
frequently ſalute each other, were agreeable to the Style of 
the ancient Times, as a s from ſeveral of the like Na- 
ture in the Scripture. Milton has not been wanting to give 
his Poem this Caſt of Antiquity, throughout which our. firſt 
Parents almoſt always accoſt each other with ſome Title that 


expreſſes a Reſpect to the Dignity of human Nature. 


Diaugbier of Cod and Man, immortal Eve. 


Adam, Earth's ballew'd Mould of God inſpir d. 
Offspring of Heav'n and Earth, and all Earth's Lord. &c. 


XIX. 


VIISsE 115 Not even the Chief.) After Achilles had 
brought in Chalcas by his dark Doubts concerning AMcamem- 
non, Chalcas who at them, and was unwilling to be 

the King, artfully demands a Protection 


In 


Obfervations on the Firſt Book. 


in ſuch. a manner, as confirms thoſe Doubts, / and extorts 


from him that warm and particular Expreſſion < that he would 


« protect him even againſt Agamenmon,” who, as he ſays, is 
ow the greateſt Man of Greece, to hint that at the Expi- 
ration of the War he ſhould be again reduc'd to be barely 


King of Mycene. This Place Plutarch takes notice of as the. 
firſt in which Achilles ſhews his Contempt of Sovereign Au- 


thority. 
0 8 


VXISIE 117. The Blameleſs Prieſt.) The Epithet Auge, 


or Blamelef5, is frequent in Homer, but not always us d with 
ſo much Propriety as here. The Reader may obſerve that 
Care has not been wanting thro' this Tranſlation to preſerve 
thoſe Epithets which are peculiar to the Author, Ae 
they receive any Beauty from the Circumſtances about them: 
as this of Blameleſs manifeſtly does in the preſent Paſſage. 
It is not only apply'd to a Prieſt, but to one who being con- 


ſcious of the Truth, prepares with an honeſt Boldneſs to diſ- 


cover it. 3 
XII. : 


ViRsE 131. Augur accurſt.] This Expreſſion is not meerly 
thrown. out by chance, but proves what Chalcas ſaid of the 


King when he ask'd Protection; that he harbour'd Anger in 


his Heart. For it aims at the Prediction Chalcas had given 
at Aulis nine Years before, for the ſacrificing his Daughter 
 Iphigema. Spondanus. JF 
This, and the two following Lines are in a manner Re 
titions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the Rea- 


der to conſider how far it may be allow'd, or rather praiſed 
for a Beauty, when we conſider with Euſtatbius that it is 
a moſt natural Effect of Anger to be full &f Words and in- 
ſiſting on that which galls us. We may add, that theſe re- 
iterated Expreſſions might be ſuppòsd to be thrown out 

N D E | one 
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one aker àgother, according as Agamemnon is ſtruek in the 

Confuſion: of his Paſſion, 22 by the Remembrance of one 
Prophecy, and then of another, which the ſame Man had 
utter d againſt him. | | | WIE 


\ 


VIISE 143. Not half ſo dear were Clytemneſtra's Charme.] 
Agamemnon having heard the Charge which Chalcas drew up 
againſt him in two Particulars, that he had affronted the 
Prieſt, and refus'd to reſtore his Daughter ; he offers one An- 
ſwer which gives ſoftening Colours to both, that he lovd 
her as well as his Queen Chiemneſira for her Perfecti- 
ons. Thus he would ſeem to ſatisfy the Father by Kind- 
neſs to his Daughter, to excuſe himſelf before the Greeks for 
what is paſt, and to make a Merit of yielding her in the fol- 
lowing Lines, and ſacrificing his Paſſion for their Safety. 


XXIII. 


VI ISE 155. Inſatiate King.] Here, where this Paſſion of 
Anger grows loud, it ſeems proper to prepare the Reader, 
and prevent his Miſtake in the Character of Achilles, which 
might ſhock him in ſeveral Particulars following. We ſhould 
know that the Poet has rather ſtudy'd Nature than Per- 
fection in the laying down his Characters. He reſolvd 
to ſing the Conſequences of Anger; he conſider'd what Vir- 
tues and Vices would conduce moſt to bring his Moral out of 
the Fable; and artfully diſposd them in his chief Perſons 
after the manner in which we generally find them ; making 
the Fault which moſt peculiarly attends any good Quality, to 
reſide with it. Thus he has plac'd Pride with Magnanimity in 
Aamemnon, and Craft with Prudence in Ulyſſes. And thus 
we mult take his Achilles, not as a meer heroick diſpaf- 
ſion d Character, but as one compounded of Courage and 

28 "7 E ; Anger ; 


Objeroatione on the Fiſt 


Anger; one who finds himſelf almoſt invincible, and af 


ſumes an uncontrou'd Carriage upon the Self. gonſciouſneſs 


of his Worth; whoſe high Strain of Honour will not ſuffer 
him to betray. his Friends or fight againſt them, even when 


he thinks they have affronted him; but whoſe inexorable Re- 
ſentment will not let him hearken to any Terms of Accom- 
modation. Theſe are the Lights and Shades of his Cha- 
racter, which Homer has heighten'd and darkned in Extreams; 
becauſe on the one fide Valour is the darling Quality of Epic 
Poetry, and on the other, Anger the particular Subject of 
his Poem. When Characters thus mix d are well conducted, 
tho they be not morally beautiful quite through; they con- 
duce more to the end, and are ſtill Poetically perfect. 
Pluuarch takes occaſion from the Obſervatio of this Con- 
duct in Homer, to applaud his juſt Imitation of Nature and 
Truth, in repreſenting Virtues and Vices intermixed in his 
Heroes: contrary to the Paradoxes and ſtrange Poſitions of 
the Stoicks, who held that no Vice could conſiſt with Virtue, 
nor the leaſt Virtue with Vice. Plut. ae and. Poetis. 


t * 


Vexs TE 169. Great as thou art, and like à Cad in Fight.| 
The Words in the Original are Yeoelnen *'Ay03xﬀd. Ulyſſes is 


ſoon after calbd Aeg, and others in other Places. The Phraſe 


of Divine or God-hke is not uſed by the Poet to ſignify Per- 
fection in Men, but apply'd to confiderable Perſons upon ac- 
count of ſome particular Qualification or Advantage which 

they were poſleſs'd of far above the common Standard of 
Mankind. Thus it is aſcrib'd to Achilles upon account of 
his great Valour, to Ulyſſes for his Preheminence in Wiſdom, 


= even to Paris for his exceeding Beauty, and to Chytemneſtra 
Oran rr eas” TT: 
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OBferontions on the Firſt Book: 


XXV. 


VIS 172. Firſt let the juſt Equwalent.] The Reaſoning 
in point of Right between Achilles and Agamemnon ſeems to 
be this. Achilles pleads that Agamemnon could not ſeize upon 
any other Man's Captive without a new Diſtribution, it being 
an Invaſion of private Property. On the other hand, as- 
 Agamenmor's Power was limited, how came it that all the 

Grec:an Captains would ſubmit to an illegal and arbitrary 

Action? I think the legal Pretence for bi ſeizing Briſeis 
muſt have been founded upon that Law, whereby the Com- 
mander in Chief had the Power of taking what part of the 
Prey he pleagd for his own Uſe: And he being obliged to 
reſtore what he had taken, it ſeem'd but juſt that he ſhould 
have a ſecond Choice. FO 3 


. 


VzRrss 213. And dar ſt thou threat to ſnatch my Prize away, 
Due to the Deeds of many a dreadful Day?) 
The Anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account 
of Women, but yet it is l there is a different 
Air with which they are conducted. Agamemnon appears as 
a Lover, Achilles as a Warriour : The one ſpeaks of Chryſeis 
as a Beauty whom he valu'd 7 1 to his Wife, and whoſe 
Merit was too conſiderable to be eafily reſign d; the other 
treats Briſeis as a Slave, whom he is concern'd to preſerve 
in point of Honour, and as a Teſtimony of his Glory. 
Hence it is that we never hear him mention her but 
as his Spoil, the Reward of War, the Gift the Grecians 
gave him, or the like Expreſſions: and accordingly he yields 
her up, not in Grief for a Miſtreſs whom he bs, but in 
Sullenneſs for an Injury that is done him. This Obſervation 
is Madam Daciers, and will often appear juſt as we 22 
| arther. 


Ohferodtions is the Feſt 


farther. Nothing is finer than the Moral exhibited to us 
in this Quarrel, of the Blindneſs and Partiality of Mankind 
to their own Faults: The Grecians make a War to reco- 
ver a Woman that was.raviſh'd, and are in danger to fail iv 
the Attempt by a Diſpute about another. Agamemnon while 
he is revenging a Rape, commits one; and Achilles while he is 
in the utmoſt Fury himſelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his 
paſſionate Temper. 05 get ff ee e e ira 


bo 


5 


xxvn. 


VIISE 225. Ih, mighty Warrwur.] Ascbilles having 
threaten'd to leave them in the former Speech, and ſpoken 
of his Acts of War; the Poet here puts an artful Piece of 
Spite in the Mouth of Agamemnon, making him opprobriouſſy 
brand his Retreat as a Flight, and leſſen the Appearance of 
his Courage by calling it the Love of Contention and Slaughten. 


XXVII. 


VIISE 229. Kings, the Gods diftmgui/Þ'd Care.] In the 
Original it is AwrgsQ«, or nunſt by Fove, Homer often 
uſes to call his Kings by ſuch Epithets as Aye, born of the 

Gods, or Aurgeilg, bred by the Ee. by which he points out 
to themſelves, the Offices they were ordain'd for; and to 
their People, the Reverence that ſhould be pay'd them. Theſe. 
Expreſſions of his are perfectly in the exalted Style. of the 
Eaſtern Nations, and correſpondent to thoſe Places of holy 
Scripture where they are call'd Gods, and the Sons of the moſt 


High. 6 a6 Þi'1 


VIS 261. Minerva ſwift deſcended from above.] Homer 

having by degrees rais d Achilles to ſuch a Pitch of Fury as to 
make him capable of attempting Agamemnons Life in the 

Council, Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being 


| _ Obſervations on the Firſt Book. 


ſeen only by him, pulls him back in the very Inſtant of 
Execution. He parlies with her a while as imagining ſhe 
would adviſe him to proceed, but upon the promiſe of a 
time wherein there ſhould be a full Reparation of his Ho- 
nour, he ſheaths his Sword in Obedience to her. She aſcends 
to Heaven, and he being left to himſelf, falls again upon 
his General with bitter Expreſſions. The Allegory here may 
be allow'd by every Reader to be unforc'd : The Prudence of 
Achilles checks him in the raſheſt Moment of his Anger, it 
works upon him unſeen to others, but does not entirely pre- 
vail upon him to deſiſt, till he remembers his own Impor- 
| tance, and depends upon it that there will be a necelfity of 
their courting him at any Expence into the Alliance again. 
Having perſuaded himſelf by ſuch Reflections, he ebene 
to attack his General, but thinking that he ſacrifices enough 
to Prudence by this Forbearance, lets the thought of it vaniſh 
from him, and no ſooner is Wiſdom gone but he falls into 
more violent Reproaches for the Gratification of his Paſſion. 
All this is a moſt beautiful Paſſage whoſe Moral is evident, 
and generally agreed upon by the Commentators. 


XXX. 


VIIASI 268. Kilown by the Flames that ſparkled from her Eyes.) 
They who carry on this Allegory after the moſt minute man- 
ner, refer this to the Eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, 
if we entirely deſtroy the bodily Appearance of Minerva. But 
what Poet deſigning to have his Moral ſo open, would take 
pains to form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological 
Senſe, this Paſſage ſhould be referr'd to Minerva:. according 
to an Opinion of the Ancients, who ſuppos'd that the 
Gods had a peculiar Light in their Eyes. That Homer 
was not ignorant of this Opinion appears from his uſe of 
it in other Places, as when in the third [tad Helena by 
this means diſcovers Venus and that he meant it here is 


particu- 


0 


particularly aſſerted by Hehodorus in the third Book ef 
his A£:hiopick Hiſtory. The Gods, ſays he, are known in 
« their Apparitions to Men by the fix d Glare of their Eyes, 
or their gliding Paſſage through Air without moving the 


A 


C 


5 


« the Agyßptian Learning, applying one to Pallas, and 


« the other to Neptune.” Madam Dacier has gone into . 
the contrary Opinion, and blames Ey/tathius and others 


without overthrowing theſe Authorities, or aſſigning any 
other Reaſon but that it was not pr op 
to /parkle, when her Speech was mil. 


XXXI. . 


VERSE 298. Thou Dog in Forehead.) It has been one of 
the Objections againſt the Manners of Homer's Heroes, that 


they are abuſive. Monſ. de la Morte affirms in his Diſcourſe 


upon the Iliad, that great Men differ from the vulgar in their 
manner of expreſſing their Paſhon ; but certainly in violent 
Paſhons (ſuch as thoſe of Achilles and Agamemnon) the Great 
are as ſubje& as any others to theſe Sallies; of which we: 
have frequent Examples both from Hiſtory and Experience. 
Plutarch, taking notice of this Line, gives it as a particular 
Commendation of Homer, that © he conſtantly. affords us a: 
_ © fine Lecture of Morality in his Reprehenſions and Praiſes, 
„c by referring them not to the Goods of Fortune or the 


A 


4 


A 


Us 


for which we are blameable or. praiſe-worthy. Thus, ſays . 


«© he, Agamenmon is -reproach'd for Impudence and Fear, 


c 


A 


0 


A 


tention, and Ulyſſes does not reprove even Therſites but as 
< a Babbler, tho he had ſo many perſonal Deformities to 
object to him. In like manner alſo, the Appellations and 

Epithets with which they accoſt one another, are gene- 


* #'- 


K 


« 


A 


C 
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Feet; theſe Marks Homer has us'd from his Knowledge of 


per for Minerva's Eyes. 


Body, but thoſe of the Mind, which are in our Power, and. 


Ajaæ for vain-bragging, Idomenens for the Love of Con- 


62 


Obſervations- on the Firſt: Book: 


t Meriz, as Vie Ulyſſes, Hector equal to Jove in Vi 
„ dom, Achilles chief Glory of ebe Greeks,” and the like. 
Plutarch of reading Por. 
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VERS 299. In ambuſhd Fights to dare.\ Homer has mag- 
nify'd the Ambuſh as the boldeſt manner of Fight. They 
went upon thoſe Parties with 'a' few Men only, and generally 
the moſt daring of the — on Occafions of the greateſt 
Hazard, where they were therefore more expos' d than in a 
regular Battel. Thus Iabmeneus in the thirteenth Book ex- 
preſsly tells Meriones that the greateſt Courage appears in 
this way of Service, each Man being in a manner ſingled out 
to the Proof of it. Euſtarbius. 


V᷑xxISIz 309. Now by this ſacred Sceptre.) Spondanus in this 

Place blames Euſtathius, for ſaying that Homer makes Achilles 
in his Paſſion ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with; and 
then aſſigns (as from himſelf) two Cauſes which the other 
had mention'd ſo plainly before, that it is a wonder they 
could be over- Ido d. The Subſtance of the whole Paſſage 
in Euſtathius is, that if we conſider the Sceptre ſimply as 
Wood, Achilles after the manner of the Ancients es in 
his Tranſport the firſt thing to ſwear by; but that Homer 
Aimſelf has in the Proceſs of the Deſcription aſſign'd Reaſons 
why it is proper for the Occaſion, which may be ſeen by 
. conſidering it Symbolically. Firſt, That as the Wood being 
cut from the Tree will never re-unite and flouriſh, fo neither 
Thould their Amity ever flouriſh again, after they were divided 
by this Contention. Secondly, . That a Sceptre being the 
mark of Power and Symbol of Juſtice, to ſwear by it might 
in effect be conſtrued ſwearing by the God of Power, and 


by 


by Juſtice itſelf; a accor it is ſpoken if 4 orle, 
. Polin. as a uſual — vb N 4 = 

I cannot leave this Paſſage without ſhowing in Oppoſitio 
to ſome Moderns who have criticiz d upon it as tedious, that 
it has been eſteem'd a Beauty of fo fine a Nature by the An- 
cients as to engage them in its Imitation. Virgil has almoſt 
rank d:it in Pis 12 En. for the n of . — 


L ſceptrum bor (N prrum dexira nam fem gerebat) 
 Nunquam fronde levi fundet virgulta nec umbras ; 
Cum ſemel in ſilvis imo de ſtirpe reciſum, © 

 Marre caret, Poſurtque comas & brachia ferro: 

Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus ere decoro 


1 nchuſu, „ B atribuſque dedu geſtare Latinis. 5 9 


But I cannot think this comes up to the Spirit or Propriety 
of Homer, notwithſtanding the Judgment of Scaliger who de- 
 cides for Vi gil upon a trivial comparifon of the Wording in 
each, J. 5. cap. 3. Poet. It fails in a greater Point than any 
he has mention d, which is that bein g there us d on occa- 
fron of a Peace, it has no emblematical reference to Divifion, 
and yet deſcribes the cutting of the Wood and its Incapacity 
to bloom and branch again, in as many Words as N It 
is borrow d by Valerius Flaccus in his third Book; where he 


makes Jaſon {wear as a Warriour by his Spear, 


Hanc ego magnanim! ; ſpoliu zum Didymaonis haſtam, 

Ut ſemel eſt avulſa jugis 4 matre peremptla,  _ 

= & neque jam frondes virides ne que proferet umbras, 
da miniſteria & duras obit horrida Lega, 

Teſtor.— 


And indeed, however he may here borrow Die Expt 
from Virg il or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs 
kept to Pee, in the Emblem, by inrroducin g the Oath 
upon Jafor's Grief for ſailing to Chlebis without Hercules, 
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putes the Age he was of, at the end of the 779jar Warz The 
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vhen he had ſeparated himſelf from the Body of the Argonaurs! 
to ſearch after Hy/as. To render the Beauty. of this Paſſage - 


more manifeſt, the Alluſion is inſerted (but with the feweſt 
Words poſſible) in this Tranſlation. LOO SONS . 


XXXIV. 


VII SE 324. Thy Raſbneſs made the braveſt Greek thy Fe.) 
Tho! ſelf-praiſe had not been agreeable to the haughty Na- 
ture of Achilles, yet Plutarch has mention d a Caſe, and with 
reſpe& to him, wherein it is allowable. He ſays that Achilles 
has at other times aſcrib d his Succeſs to Jupuer, but it is 
permitted to a Man of Merit and Figure who is injuriouſly 
dealt with, to ſpeak frankly of himſelf to thoſe who are for- 
getful and unthankful. GY 8 


XXXV. 


VI ISI 333. 7wo Generatinus.] The Commentators make 
not Neftor to have livd three hundred Years (according to 
Ovid's Opinion;) they take the word bt] not to ſignify a 
Century or Age of the World; but a Generation, or compaſs 
of Time in which 9 * Men flonriſh, which in the _ 
mon Computation is thirty Years; and accordingly it is here 
tranſlated as much the — probable. 4 

From what Neftor ſays in this Speech, Madam Dacier com- 


Fight of the Lapubæ and Centauss fell out fifty five or fix 
Years before the War of Trey: The Quarrel of Agamemnon 
and Achilles happen'd ih the renth and laſt Year of that War. 
It was then fifty five or ſixty five Years ſince Neftor fought 
againſt the Centaurs; he was capable at that time of giving 
Counſel, fo that one cannot imagine him to have been under 
twenty: From whence it will appear that he was now almoſt 
arriv d to the Concluſion: of his third Age, and about four- 
{core and five, or fourſcore and fix Vears of Age. be | Be 
| | 4 | X 0 
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VVx RISE 339. What Shame.) The Quarrel having riſen 
to its higheſt Extravagance, Neſtor the wiſeſt and molt aged 
Greek is raiſed to quiet the Princes, whoſe Speech is e 
. fram'd entirely with an oppoſite Air to all which has been 
hitherto ſaid, ſedate and'inoffenfive.” Ie begins with a ſoft 
affectionate Complaint which he oppoſes to their Threats 
asd hanghry Language; he teconciles their Attention in an 
awful manner, by putting them in mind chat chey Hear one 
whom their Fathers and the greateſt Heroes have heard with 
deference. He ſides with neither, that he might not anger 
any one, While he adviſes them to the proper Methods f 
Reconciliation ; and he appears to fide with both while he * 
-praiſes each, that they may be induc'd by the Recollection 
-of one another's Worth to return to that Amity which would 
bring Succeſs to the Cauſe. It vas not however conſiſtent 
with the Plan of the Poem that this ſhould entirely appeaſe 
them, for then the Anger would be at an end which was pro- 
pos d to be ſung through the whole. Homer has not therefore 
made this Speech to have its full Sueceſs; and yet that the 
| Eloquence of his Neſfor might not be thrown ont of Character 
by its proving unavailable}, he takes care that the Violence 
with which the Diſpute was manag'd ſhould abate immediately 
upon his ſpeaking ; Agamemnon confeſſes that all he ſpoke 
was right, Achilles promiſes not to fight for Briſeis if ſhe * 
ſhould be ſent for, and the Council diſſolves. * 
It is to be obſerv'd that this Character of Authority and 
Wiſdom in Neftor, is every where admirably uſed by Homer, 
and made to exert irſelf thro' all the great Emergencies of 9 
the Poem. As he quiets the Princes here, he propoſes that A 
Expedient which reduces the Army into their Order after the 4 
Sedition in the ſecond Book. When the Greeks are in the 3 
utmoſt Diſtrefles, tis he who adviſes the building the Fortifi- 
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Briſeis, as for the Brothers with all 


ons on the Firſt Book: 
cation before the let \ which is the chief means of — 


ving them. Andd it is by his Perſuaſion that Patroclus = 


on: the Armour of Achilles, which occaſions the Return of 
thine Nene and * : Conqueſt of * 3 


bu 


xxXVI. 


Vins 394. No more Achilles. draws 
His conquring & word in any Woman's Cauſe.) 
When Achilles promiſes not to conteſt for Briſeis, he expreſſes 
it in a ſharp geſpiſing Air, Iwill nut fight for the ſake of a 
Woman: by which he glances at Helena, and caſts an — * 
Reflection upon thoſe Commanders whom he is about to leave 
at the Siege for her Cauſe. One may obſerve how well it is 


fancy d of the Poet, to make one Woman the ground of a2 


Quarrel which breaks an Alliance that was only form d upon 
account of another: and how much the Circumſtance thus 
conſider d contributes to keep up the Anger of Achilles, for 
carrying on the Poem beyond this Piſſolution of the Council. 
For (as he himſelf argues with. Ulyſſes 1 in the geh Thad) it is 
as reaſonable for him to retain his Anger upon the account of 
all Greece to carry on a 
War upon the ſcore of Helena. I do not know that any 
Commentator: has taken notice of this Sarcaſm of * 
which I think a very obvious one. 


XXXVII. 


Vanlr⸗ 41 413. 2 All our 3 Englf 1 ranſ- 
adidas ſeem to have errd in the Senſe of this Line; the 
word uta being differently render d by them, Offa, or 


 Emranls, or Purgamems, or Ordures, a groſs Set of Ideas 
of which Homer is not guilty. The word comes from 


Mo, eluo, the ſame Verb from whence #nwwduorro, which 
r in the Line, is deriv'd. So that the Senſe ap- 


” pears | 


pears to be as — lever Bey waſl'd; and ae, 
away: ther: Waſhings. } Perhaps this Luftration «might: be 
uſed; as. a Ph ylical! Remedy in cleanſing them from the 
Infection of « &y Plague: A8 2 fantas tells us it: was: by 5 
the Arcadians, from wheace h Us _ the Plague was called 
lun by the Greeks. | 


XXX. | 


inane axe 18 nfl bfance 0 en], Ther was repeat 92 
a 2 very remarkable Management. to preſerve all the Characters 
which are concern'd in this nice Conjuncture, wherein the 
Heralds were to obey at their Peril. Aumemnon. was to- be 
gratify d by an Inſult on: Achilles, and Achilles was to: ſuffer ſo 
as — become his Pride, and not have his violent Temper 
provok d. From all this the Poet has found the Secret to 
extricate bimſelf, by only —_—_ care to make his Heralds 
ſtand in ſicht, and ſilent. Thus they: neither make g 
memnom's Majeſty ſuffer by uttering their Meſſage: ſubmifively; 
nor occaſion a rough Treatment from Achilles by demanding 
Briſeis in the peremptory Air he order d; and at the fame 
time Achilles is gratify d with the Opportunity of giving her 
up, as if he rather ſent her than us ſorc d' 0 telin iſh her. 
The Art of this has * taken notice er oy 0g 1 


hb: 


8 451. She ; in fe 92 Ke! The Behaviour of Bri- 
ſers in her * arture is no leſs. beautifully imagind than the 
former. A French or lialian Poet had laviſh'd all his Wit 
and a in two long Speeches on this Occaſion, which 
the Heralds: muſt: have wept to hear; inſtead af which Homer 
gives us a ſine Picture of Nature. We ſee Briſeis paſſing un⸗ 


willingly along, with a dejected Air, melted in I. — TS 


and not able to utter award: And in the Lines immediately . 
following, 


: 


following, we have a Cuntraſte to this in the gloomy Reſent- 
ment of z4chilles, who fuddenly retires to the Shore and vents 
his Rage aloud to the Seas. The Variation of the Numbers 
juſt in this Place adds a great Beauty to it, which has been 
endeavour d at in the Tranſlation: . ; 2 12312 


XLI. 


_ .  VersE 458. There bath'd in Tears.) Euſtathius obſerves on 
this Place that it is no Weakneſs in Heroes to veep, but the 
very Effect of Humanity and Proof of à generous Temper; 
for which he offers ſeveral Inſtances, and takes notice that 
if Hepbocles would not let Sar weep, it is becauſe he is drawn 
rather as a Madman than a Heroe. But this general Ob- 
ſervation is not all we can offer in excuſe for the Tears of 
Achilles. His are Tears of Anger and Diſdain (as I have ven- 
tri d to call them in the Tranſlation) of which a great and 


| Temper is more fuſceptible than any other; and even 
* pr” Far has — care 2 the high Cha- 
racter, by making him retire to vent his Tears out of ſight. 

And we may add to theſe an Obſervation of which Madam 
not in Tears from Chryſis, and Achilles ſhould: from Beiſeis: 
The .one parts mllingly from his Miſtreſs, and becauſe he 
does it for his People's Safety it becomes an Honour to him: 
the other is parted 3 and becauſe his General takes 


her by force the Action reflects a Diſhonour upon him. 


XIII. 


Vx IS 464. The Tbund rer ow'd.) This allades to a Story 
"which Achilles teils the Embaſladors of Azamemmen, II. 9. 

- That be had rhe Choice of rwo Fates: one leſs glorious at 
_ hone, but bleſſed with a very long Life ; the other full 
of Glory at Troy, but then he was never to return. — 
„„ ĩ | Alter- 


* 
o 
24 * 
{2 * 
. * 2. - * 


Alternative being ths: * to „ him (not from Topics 
but. Chr who . — 3 he choſe the latter; 
whie looks upon as is due he gives length er 
Life for it: and accordingly when he n his Mo+ 
ther of the Dil grace he lies under, it is in e be 
makes a dans His 3 
Monſ. de la Matte ve judicicuſſy oblerres, cha bur for 
this Fore-knowledge of 4 Certainty of his Death at 7roy; 
Arbilless Character could have Sw but little Eſteem 
from the Reader. A Heroe of à vicious Mind, bleſt only 
with a Superiority of Strength, and in vulnerable into the bar- 
pain, was not very proper to excite Admiration ; but Homer 
y this exquiſite Piece of Art has made him he greateſt of 
Heroes, who'is ſtill pag Glory in contempt of Death, 


and even under that Certa enen | morn — himſelf 
in 1 Action. 


XIII. 


| „Wache 478. FO T hebr.] Homer wh open'd his Poem 
with the Action 2 immediately brought on Achilles's An- 
ger, being now to give an Account of the ſame thing again, 
takes his Riſe more — the Story. Thus the Reade 
is inform'd in what he ſhould know, without having been 
delay'd from entering upon the promis d Subject. This is the 
firſt Attempt which we ſee made towards — Poetical Me- 
thod of Narration, which differs from the Hiſtorical in that 
it does not proceed always directly in the Line of Time, but 
ſometimes relates things which have gone before when. a 
more proper Opportunity demands it to make the Narration 


more informing or beautiful. 

The foregoing Remark is in regal only to the fieſt fix 
Lines of this Speech. What follows is a Rehearſal of the 
preceding Action of che Poem, almoſt in the ſame Words he 

ale] in the opening it; and is one of thoſe Faults 
which has with mo Juſtice born _ our Author. It 
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is not to be deny d but the Accbunt muſt be tedious, of Wat 

A Reader bad been lu before infornrd: end egen 
when we are given to underſtand it was no way neceſſary, by 
what Achilles ſays at the beginning, that Thetis brew” the 
whole;: Story already. As to repeating the fame Lines, a 
Practice uſual with Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this Place 
as i thoſe where Meſſages are deliver'd in the Words they 
vere teceiv'd; or the like; it being unnatural to imagine, 
that the Perfon whom the Poet introduces as actually ſpeak- 
inge ſhould fall into the ſelf ſame Words that are us' d in the 
Narration —— Poet himſelf. Vet Milton was ſo great an 
Admiter and Imitator of our Author, as not to have ſcrupled 


a 


even this kind of Repetition. The Paſſage is at the end of 


his tenth: Book, where Adam having declard he would pro- 
ſtrate himſelf before God in certain particular Acts of Humi- 
liation, thoſe Acts are immediately after deſcrib'd by the 
Poet in the ſame Words... 
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VIS 514. Off haſt thou triumph d.] The Perſuaſive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the Mouth of Thetis, is moſt 
artfulby contriv d to ſuit the preſent Exigency. You, ſays he, 
muſt intreat Jupiter to bring Miſeries on the Greeks who are 
protected by Juno, Neptunt, arid Minerva. Put him there- 

fore in mind that thoſe Deities were otice his Enemies, and 
adjure him by that Service you did him when thoſe very Powers 
Would have bound him, that he will now in his turn aſſiſt vou 

| | yur: the Endeavours they will certainly oppoſe to my Wiſhes. 
C | uſtathtus. . 


* 


As for the Story itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is 
Madam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect Tradition of 
the Fall of the Angels for their Rebellion, which the Greeks 
had receivd by Commerce with Ægypt: and thus they ac- 
| Count the Rebellidn of the Gods, the Precipitation of Vulcan 


* 


from 


rom Heaven' "I and gars e Ee 
Tartarns i in I. 8. but as ſo many Hints of Scripture bead 
28. But it ſeems not improbable that the Wars of the 
deſcribed by the Poets, allude to the Confuſion of the 
1 before they were brought into their natural Order. 
It is almoſt 22 y agreed. that by Jupiter is meant the 
Ether, and by Juno the Ar. The ancient Philoſophers ſup- 
BRA the Æuber to, be igneous, and by its kind Influence 
n the Air to be the Cauſe of all Vegetation: Thereſote 
omer ſays in the 14% Thad, V. 346. That upon Jupiters | 
embracing his Wife, the Earth put 1 its Plants. Perhaps 
by Tbetirs aſſiſting Jupiter, may be meant that the watry Ele- 
ment ſubſiding and taking its —. Place „ i. an end ip 
| this Combat of the Mas: EAR AK: 4 
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Jr E 523. Whom Gods Briareus, Aen. Agron a name; -] This 


manner F making the Gods ſpeak a Language diffrent-from- 
Men (which is fre "eas in Homer) is a Circumſtance that as far 


as it widens the diſtinction nk has 4 4, and; ne 2 
tures, ſo far might tend o hei 
0 Gods. But b ide 


Poetry, it is of uſe to "the Poets 9 ws "For it e 
like a kind of Teſtimony: of their Inſpiration, or their Con- 
verſe with che Gods, * * y gives a M * to Wr 
i Works. 5 Hip e ee 
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VIISE 5 54. 1 0 975 of Gul, id all th here Tran, 
D the warm Limits of the fartheſt Main, | 
| Now mix with Mortals, nor diſdam t0 grace 
be Feafts of Ethiopi? 5 Hani Race.] 
The a en ſays Diodorus, 4.3. are Laid 40 bes the In- 


yentors « N 82 nien, ſo and other 


* 


1 


A0 


Honours paid to the Gods. From hence aroſe their Cha- 
racter of Piety, which is here celebrated by Homer. Among 
theſe there was an annual Feaſt at Diaſpolis, which Fuſtathins 


mentions, wherein they carry'd about rhe Statues: of Jupuer 
aud the other Gods, for twelve Days, according to-their 
Number: to which if ve add the ancient Cuſtom of ſetti 


- 


Meat before Statues, it will appear a Rite from which this 


Fable 15 eilily ariſe. But ir would be a great Miſtake to. 
imagine from this Place, that Homer repreſents the Gods as 
eating and drinking upon Earth; 4 gro Notion he was ne- 
ver guilty of, as appears from theſe Verſes in the fifth Book, 
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isfy'd that 


| 2 Seaſon of the Year wherein the Actions of the 
Hhad are re 
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VXXõ z. Coo. The Sacrifice.) If we conſider this Paſſage, it 


is not made to ſhine in Poetry: All that can be done is to 


e 
no 


give 


ive it uber, and albert to ſet "a pati. ulars in a 
diſtinct View. But if we'taKe it in another Light, and as a 
Piece of e 8 it is val us ble for being the moſt exact 
| there left zus. There 
albing of Kane „ Secondly the | 
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| 1 the f manner of Ul ng ic 
5 he celeſtial Gods FR 


ſend gt bone x they: öffer'd to the In 
Fiſthly their egg die T hig 


| is and Fat for ice Gods. as 
the beſt of the Sacrifice,” and the dill oſing about them pieces 
cut from every 8 


* a mg entation of the whole: 
(Hence the Thighs, z, are frequently us d in Homer 
and the Greek Poets fbr tho ele Victim.) Sixthly the Li- 


bation of Wine. Seventhly eonſumin g the Thi ghs in the 
Fire of the Altar. Ei; hy the Sacrificers drefling and Feaſt- 
. on the reſt, witk Joy and Hymns to the Gods. * Thus 
pun: "have. the ancient Poets and in particular feos 
written with a care and reſpect to Religion. One may 
ſtiôn whether any Country as much a Stranger to Chriſtia- 
nity as we are to Heatheniſm, might be ſo yell, informed by 
our Poets in the Worhip' belonging . to any Profeſſion of Re- 
es at Fr e O 
liged to take notice how intirely Mr. Dryden "MN 
miſtaken the Senſe of this Paſſag Ty and the Jem of Anti- 
quity; for in his Traaflaon” the Cakes are thrown. into the 
Fire inſtead of being e calt on the Victim; ; the Sacrificers are 
made to eat the Thighs and whatever belong d to the Gods; 
and no part of the ictim is confum'd for a Burnt· offering, 
ſo that in effect chere is no Sacrifice at all. Some of the At 
ſtakes (particularly | that of armin the Roaſt=mat on the Sp 5, 
which was not known in Homer's Days) be was led into 17 
Er Wee n _ 
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XL. III. 


Vines 681, The fefa, f d, deren Sign] There 
are amon Men three ching by which the Efficacy of a Pro⸗ 
miſe may be made void; the Defign' not to perform it;" the 
want of Power to bring it to paſs, and the Inftability of our 
Temper, from all which Humer Gaw'that the Divinity maſt 
ed, and therefore he deſcribes the Nod, or Ratifs- 
. 55 0 Japiers — 1 as faithful in O — to Fraud, 
ſure of being "i d iti Op dition to NMealneſ, and irre- 
Koga in eke to our N okt a Promiſe Etats. 


Vonas ty, ſpoke, at auf tak; . This Deſcription 
of the Majeſty, 7 "A has ſomethin „ e gly grand 
and venerable. Macrohius reports, that Phidias having made 
his Oh pran Jupner vhich p. for one of the tand Mi- 
racles 0 he was ask'd ffom what Pattern he fram'd fo 
divine a Figure, and anſwer'd, it was from that Archetype 
which he Fast! in theſe Lines of Homer. Thie ſame Author 

has alſo taken notice of Virgits imitating it, . 106. 


Dixeras, idgue ratum  Seygis per flamina Favs. * 
Per pice torrents atraque voragine pas 
dene & mY ae utc N ee Gen. 


ms; 
#F; 


4 57 1 nos . Phi ts: yon horror 
n RF 9 non carere — c#ſarie.” ** 
L. VIX 


Vr ge. 69 * the, Throne. J As FE hs 
che firſt Council: of his Men Men to be one continued Scene of 
— er, hereby the Eræciau Chiets became divided, ſo he 
es the firſt Neming of the Gods to be ſpent in the ſame 
Paſſion; - whereby Japuer is 55777 xd. to aſſiſt the Trojans 
-and- Juno more -incens'd againſt them. Thus the Delign 
of the Poem goes on: . — Anger which began che Boo 


overſpreads all exiſtent Beings by the latter end of it: Hes 
ven and Earth beco d. in the Subject, by which it 


"riſes to a great Importance in the Reader's E yes, and is ha- 


ſten d forward into the briskeſt Scenes of Aeon that can de 
frank upon that violent Paſſon. T7940 en .a0 


1 * 2 
HOMO 4: ha err ven ee eee 
p 2 k | > ' we * A , | . * 1 . er ref < 
211155 ET 2 46 2 0 
Vater 698. 97 wi Manager.) The Gali a Got 
deſſes d with all the Deſires aud Plealures, 
' 131 
Paſſions and Humours of ad, the Conimentators 125 


taken a IL.icenge from thence to draw. not only good Obſer- 
vations, but alſo ſatyrical Reſſectious out of this t of th 
Poet. Theſe I ann ſorry to ſee fall Jo ard upon Womatki omankin 


and all by Jus means. Somerimes he bene, them a 


Leſſon for their Curioſay an and Unquietn and at other times 
for their Ioud and venatiou Tempers. 


| | : 


* * 
p * 


It may be added, that the Imagination of Oxen 


deſigm:of the Poet which is only to expreſs the Lar 
hei Byes, is anſwer'd in this Paraphraſe. 


men to be more obſtinate for being yielded to: and in his 
ſecond Return to her A they ſee the laſt Method to be uſed 
with them upon failure of the firſt, which is the Exerciſe of 

Nr, Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt Severity 
upon the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole: with fatyrical Addi- 


tions of his on. But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere 


animadverted upon the good Biſhop. of Thefſalonica, for his 
ſage Admonitions againſt the Fair Sex) has not taken the 
leaſt notice of this general. DefeQtion from Complaiſance in 
all the Commentators. She ſeems willing to give the whole 
Paſſage a more important Turn, and inchne us to think that 
Homer delign'd to repreſent: the Folly: and Danger of prying 
into the Secrets of Providence. Tis thrown into that Kir in 
this Tranſlation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive 
in general, but as it is more reſpectful to the Ladies in par- 
* nor ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have 

mention'd what thoſe old Fellows have ſaid, but to deſire 
their Protection againſt ſome modern Criticks their Diſciples, 


who may arraign this Proceeding. '' - 


III. 


VIIST7Iz. Rolf the large Orbs.] The Greek is Bedi 
Tome Heu, which is com ly tranſlated The venerable Ox- 
eyd ſuno. Madam Daczer very well obſerves: that gb is only 
an augmentative Particle, and ſignifies no more than valde. 

xen Having larger 
Eyes than ordinary is ill grounded, and has no Foundation 
in Truth; theit Eyes are no larger in proportion than thoſe 


geneſs of 


* 
1 by 91 4 
41 5 , od ._ 
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on % both. 5 4 DI ty 4 n t eee a T 
VERSE 741. Thus interposd the Archuect drome.) This 
Quarrel of the Gods being come to its height, the Poet makes 
Fulcan inter poſe, who oy, puts chem in mind of Pleaſure, 
inoffenſively adviſes Juno, illuſtrates his Advice by an Exam- 
ple of his own Misfortune, turning the Jeſt on himſelf" to 
enliven the Banquet; and concludes the Part he is to ſuppotrt 
with ſerving Near about. Homer. had here his Minerva ot 
Miſaim to interpoſe again, and every other Quality of the 
Mind reſided in Heaven under the Appearance of ſome Deity: 
So that his introducing Yay, proceeded not from a want of 
Choice, but an Inſight into Nature. He knew chat a Friend 
to Mirth often diverts or ſtops Quarrels, eſpecially when he 
contrives to ſubmit himſelf to the Laugh, and prevails on the 
angry to part in good Humour or in a Diſpoſition to Friend- 
ſbip; when grave Leher are ſometimes Reproaches, 
fometimes lengthen the Debate by oecaſioning Defences, and 
ſometimes introduce new Parties into the Conſequences of it 


IV. 


VRS 760. Once in your Ganſe I'felt bis mateblefs Megbt.] 
They who ſearch another Vein of Allegory for hidden Know- 
ledges, in Natural Philoſophy , have confider'd Jupiter and 
Juno as Heaven and the Au, whoſe Alliance is interrupted: 
when the Air is troubled above, but: reſtor'd again when it is 
clear d by Heat, or Yulcan the God of Heat. Him they 
call a divine Artificer, from the Activity or general Uſe of 
Fire in working. They ſuppoſe him to be born in Heaven 
where Philoſophers ſay that Element has its proper Place; 
and is thence deriv'd to the Earth which is nil d by the 
Fall of Vulcan; that he fell in Lemuos, becauſe that Wand: 
abounds with Subterranean Fires; and that he contracted a 

oy 5 ; | Lameneſs 


” oe, in the Fit Book. 


Lameneſs or Im jon by the Fall ; the Fire not bei 
pure and active be low, bur mix d and terreſtrial. "Eo 2 
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Manon: 15 Which wh 4 Smile the pre: -arnd. Onucen 
| *recewd] The Epithet AeUXMNevo, or hie- arm d, is 11 by 
Homer ſeveral times before in this Book. This was the fiſt 
Paſſage where it could be introduced with any Eaſe or Grace 
becauſe thie Action the is here deſcrib'd in, of extendin 


Arm to the Cup, gives it an occaſion of dif ayin its 
"ua, * in a manner xr demands 10 85 5 WY 
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Raw 


4 


- Vane 771. 11 "Ra 1 EY Skies). Fakes dcip 


to move Labphter by cakng upon him the Office of Hebe 
andG 


arymede, with his aukward limping Carriage. But tho' 
he prevaild and Homer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he 
takes care not to mention a word of Lameneſs. It would 
have been cruel in him and Wit out of Seaſon, to have en- 


larg d with Deriſion upon an A R_ which is out of 
one's Power to remedy. 


According to this good · natur d Opinion of Puftathias; Mr. 
n has treated Fulcan a little arbarouſly. | He makes 


his Character perfectly comical, he is the Jeſt of the Board, 


and the Gods are very merry upon the Imperfections of his 
Ei gure. Chapman led him into this Error i in general, as well 


as into ſome. Indecencies of Expreſſion in particular, which 
will be ſeen upon cy them. I 


* 


Lv. 


nan 2 Then to 4 
aff gn twelve Houſes to the P 


W The aaa 
nets, 1 they are ſaid to 
have 


Obſervations on the Firſt Bo 


| have Dominion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a 
Manſion for every God, the A 
occaſion for this Doctrine. 


LIX. 


flathins makes a diſtinction between xabebdr and Univ ; the 
Words which are uſed at the end of this Book and the begin 
ning of the next, with regard to Jupiter's ſleeping. He ſays 
rabebdu only means Lying down in a Diſpoſition. to flee 


which ſalves the Contradiction that elſe would follow in 


N \ t 
next Book, where it is ſaid Jupiter did not fleep. I only 


mention this to vindicate the Tranſlation which differs from 


Mr. Dryaen s. 85 

It has been remark'd by the Scholiaſts, that this is the on- 
ly Book of the twenty four without any Hmile, a Figure in 
which Homer abounds every where elſe. The like Remark 


' becauſe the Poet has obſerv'd the ſame Conduct in both 


Works, it is concluded he thought a Simplicily of Sthle with- 
ont the great Figures was proper during the firſt Information 
of the Reader. This Obſervation may be true, and admits 
of refin'd Reaſonings; but for my pet I cannot think the 
Book had been the worſe, tho' he had thrown in as many 
Similes as Virgil has in the firſt Ainecd. . 


TT THE 


ncients write that he firſt gave 


VIS 780. Jove on his Couch reclid bis awful Head! 


a 0 5 


is made by Madam Dacier upon the firſt of the Ody/es; and 


5 


5 The ARGUMENT. 


W.-H f their wan * of Achill 


fears the Ar 


1 
4 
8 
13 
L „ 


| 
The Tal of the Army and cler of the eva. 


7 


VUriren LIL of the "FR? if "Theeis, PR 
4 deceitful ron to A emnon, perſuading Bim to 
tlel; in a r. ia. male the Greeks 

es. The General, who is ab- 

luded with the hopes of taking 77 without his Afffance, but 


| was diſcourag d by his Abſence and the late 
Plague, as well as by length of Time, contrives to make trial 
of * Dif} poſes tion by a Stratagem. He firſt communicates his 
Deſign to the Princes in Council, that he would propoſe a Re- 
turn to the Soldiers, and that th ey ſhould put a flop to them if 
the Propoſal was embrac'd. Then he aſſembles the whole Hoſt, 
and upon, moving for a Return 10 Greece, they unanimouſly 
agree to it and run to 12 the Ships. They are detaimd 
by the Management of Ulyſſes, who chaſtiſos +4 L Ll 
Therſites. The A {ſembly by is recall, ſeveral Speeches 

the occaſion, and at yu th the Advice of Ne tor'follon 
was to make a general 12 er of the Troops, ard to 2 4 tbem 
into their ſeveral Nations, before they proceeded to Bamel. 
T his gives occaſion to the Poet to ennumerats a the Forces of 
the Greeks and Trojans, in a large Catalog * | 


The Time employ d in this Book conſiſts ub eh 2 one 


Day. T he Scene hes in the Grzcian-Camp and upon the Sea- 


Shore ; ; toward the end # removes io Troy. 
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 HOMERs ILIAD. Boon 


| Then u an empty Phantome riſe to ſight, 

And thus commands the Viſion of the Night. | 
Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light, as * 

10 To Agamenuon's ample Tent repair. "In 

Bid him in Arms draw forth th embattel d * 1 hg * . „ 1 


| Lead all His Grecian: to the 4 hiſty Plain. 


+» - 10 N . W 


Declare, ev'n now tis giv'n him to deſtroy | 
The lofty Tow'rs of wide-ex tended Troy. 
:5 For now no more the Gods with Fate Key 
At Juno 's Suit the Heav 'nly Factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs oer yon devoted Wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th' impending F all. 


Swift as the Word the vain Thufion' fled, 
20 Deſcends and hovers o'er Atrides Head; 1 
Cloatb'd in the Figure of the Fylian Sag 4 


Renown'd for Wiſdom, and rever'd for 4 8 85 
Around his Temples ſpreads his golden Wing, 
And thus the flatt'ring Dreani deceives the King. 
Canſt thou; with all a Monarch's Cares oppreſt, 
Oh Arreus Son] eanſt thou indulge thy Reſt? 
GA ll Ill 


1 11 H OMERS I mma” 


Motiareh awake | *6s eb © — 1 . 
Thou, and thy Glory, claim his heav nly . J 
In juſt Array draw forth th' embattel'd Train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty Plain; 
Ev'n now, O King! 'tis giw'n — r 
= lofty Tow s of wide-extended' Troy. - - 
For now no more the Gods with F ate contend, 
At Funo's Suit the Heav'nly Factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted Wal, tec 
And nodding Lion waits th impending Fall. © ,, 
Awake, but waking this Advice approve, |, | . | 
And truſt the I iſion that deſcends from Joe. 
The Phantome ſaid ; then, vaniſh'd from his F a, 
| Reſolves to Air, and mixes with the N She. 
A thouſand Schemes the Monarch s Mind angle; 3 45 


Elate in Tan, he facks untaken Troy: 
| H — Vun 


35 


9% 


92 


HOMER. 71 BooxIT, 


Vain as he was, and to the Future blind; 
Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret Fate delign WG 
What mighty Toils to either Hoſt remain, 
zo What Scenes of Grief and Mountains of the Stain: 
Eager he riſes, and in Fancy hears 
The Voice Celeſtial murm' ring in his: 1 
Firſt on his Limbs a ſlender Veſt he drew, 
Around him next the Regal Mantle threw, ' 
55 Th' embroider'd Sandals on his Feet were ty'd, 
The ſtarry Faulchion glitter'd at his ſide; 
And laſt his Arm the maſly Sceptre loads, 
Unſtain'd, immortal, and the Gift of Gods. 
Now rofie Morn aſcends the Court of Jove, 1 
60 Lifts up her Light, and opens Day above. 4 
The King difpatch'd his Heralds with Commands 
To range the Camp, and ſummon all the Bands: 
The - gath' ring Hoſts the Monarch's Word 3 60 ; 
While to the F leet Atrides bends his way. 
In Bis black Ship the Pylian Prince he found, 
Tire calls 4 Senate * the Peers around. 


15 12 | | 3 
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Boox I. HO My 7 R 7 N ” | 


Th' Aſſembly plac d, the King of Men _Y 
The Counſels lab ring in his artful Breaſt. "rt 
Friends and Confed'rates! with attentive Ear | | 
Receive my Words, and credit what. you hear. e 
Late as I ſlumber'd in the Shades of Night, | Tl 
A Dream Divine appear d before my 81 _ 
Whoſe Viſi ionary Form like Ne eftor. ee came, 
The ſame in Habit, and in Mien the Gin We 0AM 
The heav'nly Phantome hover'd o'er my Head, 75 
And, Doſt thou ſleep, Oh Atreu, Son? (he bid) 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty Nations guides 
Diredts i in Council and in War preſides, 
To whom its Safety a whole People wess 
To waſte long Nights in indolent Repoſe. | 50 
Monarch awake! *tis Fove's Command 1 bear, 
Thou and thy Glory claim his heav ly Cate; 
In juſt Arzay draw forth th embattel'd l n, 
And lead the Grecians to the duſty Plain 
Ev'n now, O King! tis givin thee t r, 
The * Tow rs of vide extended Tray. 
— B = 


HOMER. ILIAP. Zoonx II. 


For nom no more the Gods with Fate contend, 
At Juno's Suit the Heay'nly, Factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs oer yon devoted Wall, 
9 And nodding Ilion waits th' impending Fall. 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey 
The Viſion ſpoke, and paſt in Air away. . 
Now, valiant Chiefs! ſince Heav'n itſelf alarms, 
Unite, and rouze the Sons of Greece to Arms. 
z But firſt, with Caution, try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine Years of unſucceſsful War? 
To move the Troops to meaſure back the Main, 


Be mine; and yours the Province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and fate; when Neftor riſing ſaid, 
10 (Neftor, whom Pylos” ſandy Realms obey d) 
Princes of Greece, your faithful Ears incline, 
Nor doubt the Viſion of the Po W rs Divine; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the Hoſt, 
Forbid it Heav'n! this Warning ſhould: be toſt! 
205 Then let us hafte, obey the Gods Alarms, 
And join to rouze the Sons of Greece to Arms. 
Z Thus 


— 


Thus ſpoke the figs: The Kings —_— © Delay 


Diſſolve the Council, and their Chief tt 
The ſceptred Rulers lead; the Glboving Hoſt - 

Pour'd forth i in Millions, darkens all the Coaſt. 10 
As from ſome Rocky Cleft the Shep 0 


Cluſt'ring in Heaps on Heaps the driving Bees 
Rolling, and black ning, Swarms ſucceeding Swarms, 
With deeper Murmurs and more hoarſe Alarms; 
Dusky they ſpread „ A. cloſe-embody 'd Crowd, wrt 1 | 115 
And o'er the Vale deſcends the living Cloud. 
80, from the Tents and Ships, a length ning Train 
Spreads all the Beach, and wide o erſhades the Plain 
Along the Region runs a deaf ning Sound; 
Beneath their Footſteps groans the n Ground: 120 
Fame flies before, the Meſſenger: of Jove, | i + 
And ſhining ſoars and claps her V 0 . b 20% 


Ni ine facred Herobds now 1 roc 


„ ef 


s * 
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High in his Hand the Golden Sceptre bard: 110 

The Golden Sceptie, of Celeſtial Fram, 

i By Vulcan form d, from Jove to Hermes came: 

Io Pelops He th immortal Gift reſign on'd; nt . 

"Tf immortal Gift great Pelops left behind, 

In Atreus? Hand; which not with Atreus ends, 

| To rich Thyeftes next the Prize deſcends; ; 

135 And now the Mark of Agamemmn's Reign, 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the Main. © 

On this bright Sceptre now the King reclin'd, 

And artful thus pronounc d the Speech deſign'd. 0 

Ye Sons of Mars, partake your Leader's Care, 

440 Heroes of Greece, and Brothers of the War! 

Of partial Fove with Juſtice I complain, 

And Heav'nly Oracles believ'd in vain. 

A ſafe Return was promis'd-to our Toils, F 

Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with Spoils. 

245 Now ſhameful. Flight alone can fave the Hoſt, 

Our Blood, our Treaſure, and our Glory-loſt, 
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hw Duty, . — Us way, N 
I. is A Voice, aul Nam make. TY 
:70Safe and inglorious, ta our native Shore, 
Fly, Greciant fly, your Sails and Oars e, 
And dream no more of Heaven - defended Try. 
His deep Deſign unknown, the Hoſts approve 
| Arrider Speech. The mighty Nu n m | 
275 So roll the Billows to th Icarian Shore, Las, 
From Eaſt and South when Winds be to roar, 
Burſt their dark Manſions in the Clouds, and er 
The whitening Surface of the ruffled Deep. 
And as on Corn hen Weſtern Guſts deſcend, 
o Before the Blaſt the lofty Harveſts bend: 
Thus Ser the Field the moving Hoſt appears, 
With nodding Plumes and Groves of waving Spears. 
The gath ring Murmur ſpreads; their tram pling F Feet 
Beat the looſe Sands, and thicken to the Fleet. 
755 With ——— g Cries —.— . ws Train, 
To kt che ups, 


A 
* 1 


— * 


hey wil,” 


- 


Shall Troy 


L 
= 


1 TIE to 2 8 Race Ml 
Shall Beaiteois — remain unfreed, 
Still unreveng ' d a thouſand Heroes bleed; 
215 Haſte gen 'rotis Ithacu ! prevent the Shame, Wo 

Recall your Armies, and your Ch 


Your o reſiſtleſs E 


reclaim. Ti. 


40 Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir d obey'd! | : _ Bore 
Then meeting firſt Atrider; from his'Hand = 
Receiv'd th Imperial Sceptre of Command, 
Thus grac'd, Attention and Reſpect to . 
He runs, he flies, thro all the Grecian Train, 

2; Each Prince of Name, | f-in approv'd 

He. fir d 
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Deſert — upon the Plain. 
Murm' ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
nt heaves huge Sturges. to the trembling Shores: 
The groaning Banks are burſt with- wing Sound, 
The Rocks re „and the. Deeps! and. 
At length the — the, Noiſes — 
And a ll Silence hills the Camp to Peace: 

251  Therſues only 0 wrd in che Thinng): wolf 
| Loquacious, Loud, and turbulent of FPoague- 
0 ene, ** nd Wees n 4 
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But chins * glory'd with licentious 5 er] 
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375 And curl'ꝰd 4 around in 4 


as he hung, 
Stretch d his black Jaws, andcraſh'dthecrying Young ; 
330 While hov'ring near, with miſerable ) 
wail'd her Children gone. 
The Mother laſt, as round the Neſt the flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating Wing, the Monſter flew: 


Nor long er Marble turd he | 
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415 And view, with: Envy,-our:ſucceſsful' 
that great Day when firſt the 
Big with the Fate of lion; plowd che Main, 171 
Jove, on the Ri „* proſpꝰrous Signal Ka, 1 
And Thunder rolling ſhook the Firmament. 
o Encourag'd: hence, maintain the glorious Strife L 
Till ew'ry Soldier graſp a Phrygian Wife, 
Till Helens Woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Troys proud Matrons render I 
Ly, if any Greek. invite 
untry's Troops to baſe, tes F light, 1 
Stand 
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But Jene forbids, who plunges:thoſe. he hate nN 
In fierce C ntion and in vain Debate. 
Now W from our Aid withllraws, if | 
By me ; - ar * we: Maid the Cauſe: | 
wife er as Friends e join, the Tr Trojan: Wall 60K 
Muft ſhake, and heavy will the Vengy fall 
But now, ye W nors, take 4 mort Repaſt; 
= well refreſſ d, to bloody Conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd Spear let ev'ry Greciun _ 
455 ney evꝰry Greciau fix his —— —_— 
Let all excite the fiery Steeds 
And all for Combate — al 
This Day, this dreadful Day, let — ; 
No Reſt, no Reſpite, tilt the Shades deſeend ; 
460 Till Darkneſs or till ath ſhall: cover all: 
Let the War bled, autl let the Mighty fall! 
Till bath'd in Sweat be evry manly Breaſt, 
With che huge Shiakd each brawny Arm ren, 
Each aking Nerv refuſe the Lance to throw, 
455 And each ſpent Caurſer at che ha — | 
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To Jave's high Altars 


There bade the nobleſt of the 
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The "oP" Off ring of the falted. — by oy 
When thus the King. prefers his folemn bayr. | 
Oh Thou! whoſe Thunder rends the clouded Air, 
450 Who in the Heav n of Heav'ns haſt fix d thy Throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 
Hear! and before the burning Sun deſcends, _ 
Before the Night her gloomy Veil extends 
Low in the Duſt be laid you” hoſtile Spivcs 4330 
495 Be Priam's Palace ſunk in Grecian. Fires, 
In Hefor's Breaſt be W this ſhining. Sword, 
And ſlaughter'd Heroes g round their Lord! 

Thus pray d the Chief: His tics Rr r. 
Great Jove refus d, and toſt in empty Air: 

30 The God averſe, while yet the Fumes aroſe, 
Prepare d new Toils and doubled W oes- on Wees, & 
Their Pray'rs perform d, the Chiefs the Rite purſi ue, 
The Barley ſprinkled, and the Victim flew. , _ 

| The Limbs they ſever from thi inclol ing. Hyde, 

105 The he Thighs, ſolected to the n div ks. 
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545 Now light with Noife; * Noiſe the Field unk 
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The dreadful Ag, Fove's immortal. Shield, 
Blaz d on her a Fm, and lighten d all the Field? 
Round the vaſt Orb an hundred Serpes — i 
Form'd t — 8 
$30 With this, each Grecian's manly; Breaſt ſhe war 
Swells their bold Hearts, and ſtrings their nervous Arn 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe Revenge, and for the Combate 1 1 
As on ſome Mountain; thro” the lofty: Grove 
$35 The crackling Flames aſcend and blaze n. 1 
The Fires expanding as the Winds ariſe. 
Shoot their long Beams, and Kindle half the 8 ies: 
So from the poliſh'd Arms, and brazen Shields, 
A gleamy Splendor flaſſi d along the Fields. 
than th embody d Granes, 
Or milk-white Swans in Afr watry Plains, 
That o'er the Windings of Cayfler's 7 N 
Stretch their long Necks, and clap decade une, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in air 
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Like W ous Bull that wund the Paſtures leads 
lis Subjedt-Herds, the Monarch of the Meads. - - 
1 as 8 Gods th exalted Chief was ſeen, 
His Strength like Neptune, and like Mars his n | 
ne Jede o'er his Eyes celeſtial Glories ſpread, : 
And dawning Conqueſt play d around his Head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the Throne Divine, 
All- knowing Goddeſſes: immortal Nine! 
Since Earth sw ide Regions, Hea vn rome, 
5 And Hell's Abyſs, hide nothing from your light, 
(We, wretched Mortals! loſt in Doubts below, 
But gueſs. by Rumour, and but b alt we btn), 
Oh ſay what Heroes, fir d by Thirſt of Fame, 
Or urg'd by Wrongs, to Troy's Deſtruction: came? 
30 To count them all, demands a thouſand ——y 
A Throat of Braſs, and Adamanti Lungs. . 81 
Daughters of Fove aſſiſt! inſpir d by ow 
The mighty Labour dauntlefs I purſue : ' |. '- 
What crowded. Armies from what Climes they 3 
585 Their 2 their Numbers, and their Chiefs I ſing. 
TH E 
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660 Oncheftas, Neprune's celebrated Groves: \ 4 
Cope, and This, fam d for filver' Doves, 
For Flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the Vine; 
Platea green, and Niſa the divine. 
And they whom Theb's welle built N al — 
605 Where Myde, Entrefis, Coront roſe; | 

And Arm rich, with purple Hirwbſis crown'd ; 
And Antheden, Beæbtius utmoſt Bound. A. 
Full fifty Ships ' they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice ſixty Warriors thro' the foaming Seas. 
610 To' theſe ſucceed Aſpledon s martial Train, We? 
Who plow the <fj pacious Drchomenian Plain: 
Two valiant Brothers rule th' undaunted nun A 
Tilmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong : - 37 THT 
Sons of Afyech#' the Heav'nly Fair, 

45 Whoſe Virgin Charms ſubdu'd the God of War: 
Un Afor's Court as the retir d to Reſt: 
The Strength of lars he bluſhing. Maid con reſt) 
Their Troops in thirty ſable Veſſels ſweep |. k | 
With * Oars, che  hoarſo-eſounding Deep. 
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The Pbociant next in forty” Barks: repair, 


Epiftrophus and Schedins. head the War. 
* rom thoſe * _ wine Gepi 


Where Pytho, :Daulis, Cypari 
Theſe rang'd in Order on the floating Tide, 
Cloſe,” on the left, the bold Bwotians: ſide : 
Fierce Ajax led the ſuadrons on, 630 
Aar the leſs, Oileu- valiant Sonn 
Skill d to direct the flying Dart aright; 
Swift in Purſuit, and active in the Fight. 0 
Him, as their Chief, the choſen Troops attend, 
Which Beſſa, Thronns, and rich 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scar; 
And thoſe who dwell where eaſing Augia ſtands, 
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; Or i in 1 Targhe's Sylvan Seats. relide ; 
640 In forty Veſſels cut the yielding Tide. 
And fade the wa ener to "—_ * $5.5 
| Breathing Revenge, in Arms they take their Way 
From Chalcar Walls, and ſtrong Eretria ; 1 
645 Th' Ieian Fields for gen rous Vines renown'd, 
The fair Caryftos, and the Styrian Ground; 
Where Dios from her Tow'rs o erlooks the Plan, 
And high Criuthur views the neighb'ring Main. 
Down their broad Shoulders falls a Length of Hair; 
650 Their Hands diſmiſs not the long. Lance e a 
But with protended Spears in fighting Fields, 
Pierce the tough Cors lets and the brazen Shield. 
Twice twenty Ships tranſport the warlike Bands, 
Which bold Zphenor, fierce in Arms, commands, 
655 Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the Mai 
Led by MMeugſbeus thro! the liquid Plai 
(Athens the * ere great Hecthe a 
That OW d his Nurture to the blue. ey d Maid, 
3-14 OOTY But 
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But from the teeming F urrom took wy W 
The mighty Offspring of the foodful. Eattk. „660 
Him Pallas plac d amidſt her wealthy | Bane, heh of 
Ador'd with Sacrifice and Oxen eh 
Where as the Vears re volve, her Altars dns, 
And all the Tribes- reſound the Goddeſs! Pi" | 
No Chief like thee, 'M Menefthens! Greee could an 665 
To marfal Armies in the dufty 

Th' extended Wings of Battel to e 
Or cloſe th' embody” d Hoſt in firm Array. | | 


| Neftor alone, improv'd by Length 
For martial Conduct bore an equal Praiſe. | 


With theſe appear the Salaminian Bands, 
Whom the Gigantic Telamon commands 
In twelve black Ships to Troy they ſteer their Courſe, 
And with the great Athenians. join their Force. 

Next move to War the gen rous Argive Train, 
From high Træ end, and Maſeta's Plain,  { 
And fair Agina circled by the Min: 


2 Whom 
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Whom ſtrong Tyinth#s lofty Walls 1 Tit 


And Eypidaure with Viny Harveſts crown'd 

680 And where fair Aſmen and Hermion Pry 
Their Cliffs above, and ample Bay below. 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were 8 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 
But chief T'ydides © bore the Sov'reign : 7 


68; In fourſcore Barks they plow the watry Way. 


The proud Mycenè arms her martial Pow * 


Cleont, Corinth, with Imperial Tow'rs, 
Fair Arerireu, Ornia's fruitful Plain, 


60 Agd Agion, and Adraftus aol Reign INTE 


6350 And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy Shore, 
And where Pellent yields her ffeecy * 
Where Helict and Hypereſia lie, 


And. Gonaeſſa's Spires ſalute the Sky. 


Great Agamennon rules the num'rous Band, 
595 A hundred. Veſſels in long Order. ſtand, | 


And crowded Nations wait his. dread Command, 


— 


| High 
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5 TD 
High on the Deck the Kin g of Men appears, 
And his refulgent Arms i in Triumph wears; 
Proud ef his Hoſt, unrival d in his Reign, 


In ſilent Pomp he moves along the Main. 8 bet „ * 


His Brother follows, and to Ven ad warms. 
'The hard ly Spartans, exercis'd i in Arms: WE 3TH; 
| Phares and Bryſa s valiant Troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedemn's 8 lofty Hills incloſe: , 
Or Meſſe's Tow'rs for ſilver Doves renown! OY 
Amycle, Lais, Angia's happy Ground, 
And thoſe whom OEtylos” low Walls contain, 
And Helos, on the Margin of the Main. 
Theſe, Oer the bending Ocean, Helen 8 Cauſe”: | 
In fixty Ships with Menelaus draw: ĩ = 
Eager and loud, from Man to Man he 4 
Revenge and Fury flaming in his Eyes; 
While vainly fond, in Fancy oft he W 4 105 
The Fair one's Grief, and Tees her falling Tears a 
i, from Pylos ſandy Coaſt, m5; 


In ninety. Sail, 
N . the Sage conducts his choſen Hoſt: 
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iy rom Amphigenis s ever-fruitful Land ; 

Where Apy high, and little Preleon ſtand ; 

Where beauteous Arent her Structures ſhows, | 
720 And Thryon's Walls Alphtus* Streams incloſe : 

And Dorion, fam d for Thamyris' Diſgrace, 

Superior once of all the tuneful Race, 

Till vain of Mortal's empty Prarſe, he ſtrove. 

To match the Seed of Cloud-compelling Jove. 
725 Too daring Bard! whoſe unſucceſsful Pride 

Th' Immortal Muſes in their Art defy'd. 

Th avenging Muſes of the Light of Day 
Depriv'd his Eyes, and ſnatch'd his Voice away; 
No more his heav'nly Voice was heard to fing; 


— 


730 His Hand no more awak'd the ſilver String. 
| Where under high Cylen crown'd with Wood, 
* The ſhaded Tomb of old Aipytar ſtood; — 
From &pe, Stratie, Tegea's bord 'ring Towns, 
The Phenean Fields, and Orchomenian Downs, 
735 Where the fat Herds tn plenteous Pafture rove ; 
And — with her ſurrounding Grove; 
Parrbaſia, 


Boon II. 
Parrbaſua, on her ſnowy Cliffs lie d; 
And high Euſpè ſhook by wintry Wind, 
And fair Mavtinea's ever · pleaſing dite; 
In ſixty Sail th' Arcadi an Bands Unite. 
Bold Agapenor glorious. at their Head, 
( Anceu Son) the mighty Squadron led. 
Their Ships, ſupply'd: by Agamemum 8 — 
Thro' roaring Seas the wond'ring Warriors _ 
The firſt to battel on th appointed n b 
But new to all the Dangers of the Main. . 
Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium 5 in; 1 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſeaus confine, 
And bounded there, where o'er the Vallies FI 
Th Olenian Rock; and where Alfſeum flows; 50 
Beneath four Chiefs (a num rous Army) came: 
The Strength and Glory of th' Epean Name. 
In ſep'rate Squadrons. theſe their Train divide, . 
Each leads ten Veſſels thro” the yieldi ing Tide. 51 
Amphi achus, and Thalpius one T5 
( 2 this, and that Titus" Son) 
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Diores ſprung: from Amaryucens Line 
And great Polyxenus, of Force divine. 
But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the 0 
9 From the bleſt Iflands of th Echinades, 
In forty Veſſels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phrleus, the Belov'd'of oy 
To ſtrong Dulichium from his Sire he fled, . 
And thence to Troy his hardy Warriors had. -- 
365 Ulyſſes follow'd thro';the watry Road, 
A Chief, in Wiſdom equal to a God. 
With thoſe whom Cephulenia s Iſle inclos d, 
Or tilld their Fields along the Coaſt oppos d; 
Or where fair Ithaca Oerlooks the Floods, 
770 Where high Nerites ſhakes his waving Woods, 
Where A*gilipa's- ru aged Sides are ſeen, | 
' Crocylia rocky, and Zarynthus green. 
| Theſe in twelve Galleys with Vermillion Prores, 
Beneath his Conduct fought the Phryg:an Shores, . 
775 Thoas came next, Andramon's valiant — 
From Pleuron 8 W alls and. * Calydon, ahm 
And 
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And rough Pylenè, and thy Olenian CY 
And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling Deep: 
He led the Warriors from th AHulian 8 
For now the Sons of Oeneus were no more e 5 05 35 
The Glories of the mighty Race were — 15 
DOeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead; . 5 
To Thoas Care now truſt the martial 1 Tn, 
His forty Veſſels follow thro the Main 
Next eighty Barks the Cretan King — 15 ; 
Of Gnoſſus, Lydtus, and Gortyna's: Bands. 
And thoſe who dwell where Nuyrion s 8 . i 
Or white Lycaftus glitters to the — | 
Or where by Pheftus ſilver Fardan runs; © 
Crete's hundred Cities pour forth all her 8 790 
Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy Care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of War. 
T lepolemus, the Son of Hercules, 

Led nine ſwift Veſſels thro the foamy Seas 
From Rhodes with everlaſting Sunſhine: W - 

Jalyſſ as, Lindus, and Camirus white. | er” 
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His captive Mother fietce Aide, bore \ 
From Ephyr's Walls, and Sell''s winding Shore. £ 
Where mighty Towns in Ruins ſpread the Plain, 
8 And ſaw their blooming Warriors early ſlain, 
The Hero, when to Manly Years he grew, 
Alcider Uncle, old Lycimnins, ſlew ; 
For this, conſtrain d to quit his native „, 5 
And ſhun the Vengeance of th' Herculean Race, 
895 A Fleet he built, and with a num'rous Train 
Of willing Exiles wander'd o'er the Main ; 
| Where many Seas, and many Suff rings paſt 
On happy Rhodes the Chief arriv'd at laſt: 
There in three Tribes divides his native Band, 
8:9 And rules them peaceful in a foreign Land : 
Encreas'd and proſper'd in their new Abodes, 
By mighty Fove,- the Sire of Men and Gody ; | : 
With Joy they ſaw the growing Empire riſe, 
And Show'rs of Wealth: deſcending from the Skies. 
Three Ships with Nireus ſought the Trojan Shore, 
Nireus, whom Aglie to Charopus bore, 


. Nireus, 


130 


"= 


The lovelieſt Youth of all the Grecian * 
Pelides only match'd his early Charms; 


Nir reus, in 1 Shape, and DL 


But few: his Troops, and ſmall his Strength in Arms. 
Next thirty Galleys cleave the liquid Plain, 
Of thoſe Calydug's Sea- girt Iſles contain; 
With them the Youth of Nfyras repair, 
Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathys the fai 
Cos, where Eurypylus poſleſt the Sway, a. 71+ 1 Bay 
Till great Alcides made the Realms obey; + 
Theſe Antipbur and bold Phidippus bring, 
| Sprung from the God, by Theſſulus' the King. c 
Now Muſe recount Pela ic Argos Pow rs, | 
From Ales, Alope, and 'Trechin's Tow'rs; [ir {21.7 oo 
From Pthia's ſpacious Vales; and H. ella, bleſi 
With Female Beauty far beyond the xeſt: | 
Full fifty Ships beneath Achilles Care 
The Achazans, N hyrmidong, Helleueaus bear, 
Theſſalians all, tho” various in their Name, 
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The ſame their Nation, and their Chief the FIR 
mm "oy But 
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But 1 now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the Shore, 
They hear the brazen Voice of War no more; 

No more the Foe they face in dire Array; 
34 Cloſe in his Fleet their angry Leader lay: /: 
Since fair Briſeis from his Arms was torn, 

The nobleſt Spoil from ſack d Lyrneſſus born, 

Then, when the Chief the Theban Walls Oerthrew, 

And the bold Sons of great Evenus flew. 
345 There mourn'd Achilles, phing'd in Depth of Care, 
But ſoon to riſe in Slaug ghter, Blood, and War: 8 
Io theſe the Youth of Phylace ſueceed, 2 
ona, famous for her fleecy Breed, 515 

And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with chearful Greens, 

35 The Bow'rs of Ceres, and the Sylvan Scenes, 
Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming Flourets crown'd, 


And Antron's watry Dens and cavern'd Ground. 
Theſe own'd as Chief Protefilas the brave, 
Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy Grave : 
855 The firſt who boldly touch'd the Trojan Shore, 
Aud dy'd a Phryg:an Lance with Grecian Gore: 
There 
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There lies, far diſtant from. his native. Plain; 
Unfiniſh'd his proud Palaces remain, 2 
And his ſad Conſort beats her Breaſt in vain. . 
His Troops in forty Ships Podarces led, 
Iphiclu“ Son, and Brother to the Dead; 
Nor he unworthy to command the: Hoſt; 
Yet ſtill they. mourn'd their ancient Leader loſt. 
The Men who Glaphyra's fair Soil partake, 933 
Where Hills encircle Bee's s lowly Lake, bo. 1 865 
Where Phere hears the neighb'ring Waters fall, 
Or proud Tolcas lifts her Airy Wall: Ye - 
In ten black Ships embark'd for Dio $ Shore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom Alceftt bore. .. Ha fa 
All Pelias Race Alcefte far outſhin'd; x Te 
The Grace and Glory of the beauteous Kind. 
The Troops Met honè, or Thaumacia yields, 
Olyzon's Rocks, or Mælibæa's Fields, 
With Philuctetes ſail d, whoſe matchleſs Art 
From the tough Bow directs the feather d Dart. 8 
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Sev'n were his « Bbips; each Vell diy row, 
Skill'd in his Science of the Dart and Bow... © EY 
But he lay raging on the Lemman Ground, 
A pois nous Hydra gave the Ae Wand. | 
380 There groan'd the Chief in agonizing Pain | 
Whom Greece at length thall 2 nor . in vain. 
His Forces Medon led from Lemma See, 
Oileus' Son whom beauteous Rheua bore. * 

Th' Oechalian Race, i inthoſe high Tow rs contain d, 
885 Where once Eurytus in proud Triumph reign'd, 
Or where her humbler Turrets ＋ rica rears, 

Or where Trhoms, rough with Rocks, appears; 
In thirty Sail che ſparkling Waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machgou guide. Ek, 
2 89 To theſe his Skill their Parent -· God imparts, 
| Divine Profeſſors of the Healing Arts. 

The bold Ormenian and Aſterian B 
In forty Barks E ypilus commands, "IF 
| Where Titan hides his hoary Head in | Snow, TR 
895 And where Hyperia's 8 ſilver F ountains flow. 8 
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prung from Pirithojis of immortal Race, aa 
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The Fruit of fair Hippodam?'s 8 Embrace, i : 1 


— 


(That Day, when url'd from Peliow' 5 cloudy Fl 
o diſtant Dens the aggy Centaurs fled) _ | 


1 
o 
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With Palypetes join'd 1 in equal Sway : 8 Y 
Leonteus leads, and forty Ships obey... rr! of Tue: 1 
In twenty Sail the bold Perrhebians came | 3 , 1 
rom Cyphus, Guneus was their Leader's N ame, 8Vi⁵—d f 
With theſe the Ænuians join d, and thoſe who freeze 
' Where cold Dodona lifes her 2 Trees ; ; 
Or where the pleaſing 7 7. 
And into Peneus rolls his JE 57 5 
Yet o'er the ſilver Sur 


The ſacred 
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ce pure they flow, TTL 3 


My 2, 4 * * 


ream unmix'd. with Streams below, Ef ö 
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Sacred and awful! From the dark 
Styx pours | ihem fort 
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Laſt under Prothous the Magnefotns ſtood; 
- Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's Blood; 
Who dwell where Pelion crown'd with Piny Boughs | 
Obſcures the Glade, and nods his ſhaggy Brows, 
| 9ꝛ Or where thro flow'ry Tempe Peneus ſtray d, 
(The Region ſtretch d beneath his mighty __ 
In forty fable Barks they ſtem d the Main; | 
Such were the Chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian Train. 
Say next O'Muſe ! of all Achaia 'breeds, 
© 925 Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt Steeds ? 
 Emmelus” Mares were foremoſt in the Chace, = 
As Eagles fleet, and of Pheretian Race; 
Bred where Pieria's fruitful Fountains flow, 
And train'd by Him who bears the Silver Bow. 
dz Fierce in the Fight, their Noſtrils breath'd a Flame, 
Their Hei ght, their Colour, and their Age the ſame; 
O'er Fields of Death they whirl the rapid Cas, - 
And break the Ranks, and thunder thre the War. 
Lax 1 in Arms the firſt Renown acquir d, 
936 While ſtern Achilles in his Wrath retird: 
"HAS Ez (His 
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In empty Air 
Or whirl the Disk, or b 


Unſtain'd with B Þ g 


Th' . Immo | 
But the brave | 
And wand ri 


| Now, like a Deluge, cov 'ring all around, — — 
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The ſhining 
Swift as a Flood of Fire, when Storms ariſe, , , 
Floats the wide Field, and blazes to the Skies. "= 
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with redoubled Blows, ,, 2 
Where 7'yphon, pre: 
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till feels the F Ty of th' avengi 
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975 The foreign Wars: This us Day demands them all. 
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But various 1ris, Fove's Commands to bear, 
Speeds on the Wings of Winds thro liquid Air; 
In Priam's Porch the Trojan Chiefs ſhe found, 
The Old conſulting, and the Youths around. 

9% Polites Shape, the Monarch's Son, ſhe choſe, 
Who from Aſetes Tomb obſerv 'd the Foes; 
High on the Mound ; from whence in prof pect lay 
The Fields, the Tents, the Navy, and the all 
In this diſſembled Form, ſhe haſts to bring 

96s Th? unwelcome Meſlage to the Phrygian . | 

Ceaſe to conſult, the Time for Action cal Ils, 
Wa r, horrid War, approaches to Four: Wal Is! 

Aſſembled Armies oft” have I beheld ; 

But ne'er till now ſuch Numbers — a F . 


N. 7 Thick as Autumnal Leaves, or driving Sand, 


The moving Squ adrons blacken all the Stra nd. 
Thou, /Godlike Heftor! all thy Force employ, 
Aſſemble a j thi united Bands of Troy; . 

In juſt Array let ev'ry Leader call 


The 
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The Voice Divine the mighty Chief alarms ; 
The Council breaks, the Warriors ruſſi to | Arms. j 
The Gates unfolding pour forth all their Train, 
| Nations on Nations fill the dusky Plain, 
\ Men, Steeds, andChariots ſhake the trembling N 980 
The Tumult thickens, and the Skies reſound. 
Amidſt the Plain in ſight of Lion ſtands 
A riſing Mount the Work of human a þ gar 
(This for Myrinn?'s Tomb th Immortals know, 
Tho? call'd Bateia in the World below ) 383 
Beneath their Chiefs in martial Order here, 
Th' Auxiliar Troops and Trojan Hoſts appear. 
The Godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge Spear, and nods his 1 Creſt: 
In Throngs around his native Bands repair, 99 
And Groves of Lances glitter in the Air. * 
Divine Aud as brings the Dardan Race, 
Auchiſes Son, by Venus toy Embrace, 
Born in the Shades of Ius ſecret Grove, 
_ Mortal mixing with the Queen of L. * 551 995 
== © Archilochus 
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Archilochus and Achamas divide 

The Warriors Toils, and combate * his ſide. 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy Vallies till, 

Faſt by the Foot of Ida's ſacred Hill: Aal 

Or drink, Æſeput, of thy ſable Flood; 

Were led by Pandarus, of Royal Blood. 

To whom his Art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 

Grac'd with the Prefent of his Shafts and Bow. 

From rich Apeſus and Adreſtia's Tow'rs, 

High Teree's Summits, and Puyea's Bow'rs ; 

From theſe the congregated Troops os: - 

Young Amphins and Adraſtus equal Sway 5 

Old Merops Sons; whom skilPd in Fate to come 

The Sire forewarn'd, and prophecy d their Doom: : 8 


do Fate urg'd them on! the Sire forewarn'd in vain, 
They ruſh'd to War, and periſh'd on the Plain. 
From eee Stream, Percote's Paſture Lands, 
and*Abydor” neighb'ring Strands, 
From great 8 s Walls and Selle Coalt, 
1015 0 Hyrtacides conducts his Hoſt: 


High 
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High on his Car he ſhakes the flowing Reins SN. 
His fiery: Courſers thunder Oer the Plains. a) vat 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in War renown -> mers 
March from Lariſſa's ever- fertile Ground: 
In equal Arms their Brother- Leaders Ns D 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the Divine 
Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their Hoſts: | 
In dread Array, from 'Thracia*s wintry Coaſts; = 
Round the bleak Realms where Helleſpontus roars; 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe- reſounding Shores. ws! 
With great Euphemus the Cicomians move, 
Sprung from Trezenian Ceut, low'd by ow We 
Pyrechmes the Pwonian Troops attend, 
SkilFd in the Fight their crooked Bows to | bed: 
From Axtus ample Bed he leads them on; 
Avius, that laves the diſtant Amydou, 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring _ 
d the floated Region fills. 


as 


And wide arour 
The Paphlagonians Pylæmenes rules, 
Where rich Henetia breeds her favage Mules, 3 
a Where. 
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Where Erythinus' riſing Clifts are ſeen, 
Thy Groves of Box, Cytorus ever green; 
And where AÆgyalur and Cromna lie, 

And lofty 'Sefamus invades the Sky ; 
9 And where Parthenius, roll'd' thro Banks of Flow rs, 
Reflects her bord'ring Palaces and Bow'rs: 
Here march'd in Arms the Halizonian Band, 
Whom Odiur and Epiftrophus command, 
From thoſe far Regions where the Sun refines 
9 The ripening Silver in Alybean Mines. 
There, mighty Chromis led the M Mn Train, 
And Augur Enomus, inſpir'd in vain, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred Head, | 
Roll'd down Scamander with the Vulgar Dead. 
ic Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 
Th' Aſcanian Phrygiaus, eager for the Fight. 

Of thoſe who round Mæœonia's Realms reſide, 

Or whom the Vales in Shade of Tmolus hide, 

Meftles and Antiphus the Charge partake ; 

05 Born on the Banks of Gyges” ſilent Lake. 


'There 
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Box, HOMER. ILIAD. 443 
There, from the F ields where wild M eander flows, 
High Male, and Latmos ſhady Brows, - 
And proud Miletus; came the Carian Throngs, 
With mingled Clamors, and with barb'rous Tongues 
Amphimagþus and Nayftes guide the Train, . 
Nanftes the bold, Amphimachus the van, 
Who trick'd with Gold, and glitt' ring on his * 
Rode like a Woman to the Field of War. 
F ool that he was! by fierce Achilles flain, 5 
The River ſwept him to the briny Main: * 
There whelm'd with Waves the gawdy Warrior lies; 
The valiant Victor ſeiz d the golden Prize. 

The F orces laſt i in fair Array ſucceed, i 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead ; 
The warlike Bands that diſtant Lycia yields, __ 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the F ields. 
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the twenty ſixth. Chapter of his Art of Poe. 
: try, that this Place had been objected to by 
| ſome Criticks i in thoſe Times. They thou ht 
it gave a very ill Idea of the military D lr 
pline of the Greeks, to repreſent a whole 
F, Wed uded, and all the Leaders a- 
p: They alſo pretended it wa | ridiculous to deſcribe 
the Gods: ſleeping beſides Jupiter. To both theſe: 4rij# 
anſwers, that nothing is more uſual or allowable t 
Figure which | puts for the greater Part. One m 
with reſpect to the latter Criticiſm, that nothing could give 
a better Image of the Superiority of Jupiter to the other” 
Gods (or of the ſupreme Being to all ſecond Cauſes) than 
the Vigilancy here aſcrib'd to him, over all Things Divine and 
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VSE g. F 5 i DIY "deluding Dream. It appe from 
Ariſtotle, Poet. cap. 26, that Homer was accus d of imiery; 
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for making Tapiter the Author of 2 Lye in this Paſſage. le 
ſeems there were anciently theſe. Words in his Speech to the 
Dream; Aidopev 8? of fuyos d- %, Let us groe him great Glory. 


- 


x8. £Qifrra:) but Hypia found à way to being off ' Homer, 
only by placing the Accent on the laſt Syllable but one, A 
%uev, for Aduerai, the Infinitive for the Imperative: which 
amounts to no more than that he bade the Dream to Prom:/e 
him great Glory. But Macrobius de ſomnio Scip. I. 1. c. 7. 
takes off this 1 tion catizely, and will not allow there 
was any Lye in the Cafe. © Agamemnor (lays he) was or- 
«© derd by the Dream to lead out Al the Forces of the 
© Greeks (Tlaovoln is the word) and promis'd the Victory on 
ce that Condition: Now Achilles and his Forces not being 
_ © ſammon'd to the Aſſembly with the reſt, that Neglect ab- 
ſob”'d , from. his Promiſe.” This Remark Madam 
Dusien has inſerted without mentioning its Author. Mr. Da- 
cier rakes notice of a Paſlage in the Scripture exactly parallel 
to this, where God is repreſented making uſe of the Malig- 
nity of his Creatures to accompliſh 2 Tis in 
1 Chron,. ch. 18. V. 19, 20, 21. And the Lord ſaid, Who 
1 4 Ahab, aher be muy go- up amd fall at Ramoth 
Cilead a Ard there came forth a Shir, an ſtoad before the 
Zo, aud ſau, I will perſuade him. And the Lord ſaid unto 
um, Wherewnls? And be ſaid, I will go forth, and Iwill be 
a: hing Spa. in the Mou of all bis Prophets, And he fad, 


(Inſtead of which we have in the preſent Copies, Tyweor: 38. 


Zhen bats pexſpade him and prevail alſo: Go forth and do (i. 


MI. 


VIS 20. Deſcend and hovers ver Atrides' Head.) The 
Whole Action of the Dream is beautifully natural, and agree- 
able to Philoſophy. Ie pesches on his. Bead, to intimate that 
art to be the Sear: of the Souk: IR is circumſuſed about Him, 


to 


to.expreſs that total Poſſeſſion of the Senſes which Faacy has 
when awake, is the common Object of our Dreams. And 
juſt at the Inſtant of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an Impreſſion 
that the Voice ſeems ſtill to ſound in his Ear. No Deſcrip- 
tion can be more exact or lively. Euſtathius, Dacier. 


4 by 
IV. 


13 
. 


. ** 


3 

Dream here repeats the Meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame Terms 
that he receiv'd it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods 
and Men who gives the Order, and to alter a word were Pre- 


ſumption. Homer conſtantly makes his Envoys obſerve this 


Practice as a Mark of Decency and reſpect. Madam Dacier 


and others have applauded this in general, and asd by 
what Authority an Embaſſador could alter the Terms of his 
Commiſſion, ſince he is not greater or wiſer than the Perſon 
who gave the Charge? But this is not always the Caſe in 
our Author, who not only makes uſe of this Conduct with 
reſpect to the Orders of a higher Power, but in regard to 
Equals alſo; as when one Goddeſs defares another to repre- 


* * 


ſent ſuch an Affair, and ſhe immediately takes the Words 
from her Mouth and repeats them, of which we have an In- 
ſtance in this Book. Some Objection too may be rais'd to 
_—_— * V are gi 2 in the utmoſt 
haſte (in a Battel or the like) upon ſudden Emergencies; 
KE 
get ſo many Words by heart as he is made to repeat exactly. 
In the preſent Inſtance, the Repetition is certainly grace- 
ful, tho Zewedotws thought it not ſo the "third time, 
when Agamen tells his Dream to the Council. I do not 
pretend to decide upon the Point: For tho the Reverence of 
the Repetition ſeem'd leſs necdſul in that Place than when it 


P 2 Was 


embatie ld Tram, c.] The / 


Obfervations on the Second Book. 


oo 


148 


was deliverd immediately from Jupiter,; yet (as Euſtathias 
= bobſerves) it was neceſſary for the Aſſembly to know the Cir- 
= cumſtanees of this Dream, that the Truth of the Relation 
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VERSE 93. Now valiant Chiefs, &c.] The beſt Commen- 
tary extant upon the firſt Part of this Book is in Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, who has given us an admirable Explication of 
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this whole Conduct of Agamemnon in his ſecond Treatiſe 
Heęſ £oymuarioutvey, He ſays, This Prince had nothing fo 
oped: | .; 


CC 
cc 


cc 
*CC- 


mand it. In this Circamſtance he propoſes to the Princes 


in Council to make a Tryal of arming | the Grecians, 


CC 


ce 
* found their Di poſſtions by exhorting him to fet ſail for 
« Greece, but that then the other Princes ſhould be ready to 
e diſſuade and detain them. If any object to this Stratagem 

40 


that 
Army ſhould take him at his word (which was very pro- 


(c 


detaining them. He had ſome Cauſe to fear 
had a Pique againſt him which they had conceabd, and 
whatever it was, he judg'd it abſolutely neceſſary to know 


much at Heart as to draw the Greeks to a Battel, - yet knew ß 
not how to proceed without Achilles, who had juſt retir'd 

from the Army; and was apprehenfive that the Greets 
who were diſpleas d at the Departure of Achilles, might re- 


fuſe Obedience to his Orders, ſhould he abſolutely com- 


and offers an Expedient himſelf; which was that he ſhould 


Aamemnoms whole Scheme would be ruin'd if the 


bable) it is to be anſwer d, that his Deſign lay deeper than 
they imagine, nor did he depend upon his 1 
ear the Greeks 


it before he proceeded to a Battel. He therefore furniſhes 
them with: an Occaſion to manifeſt it, and at the ſame 


time provides againſt any ill Effects it might have by his 
ſecret Orders to the Princes. It ſucceeds accordingly, and 
vhen the T'roc 


1 of 
+ F 


6c by 2 ou —_ cnn l may, auer obſerve "OY 
this whole Stratagem is coneerted in Neſttr*s Ship; „ as Ong . 

whoſe Wiſdom and Secrecy was ' moſt confided in. The Story 
of the Viſion's appearing in his Shape, could not but engage 
him in ſome degree: ft look'd as if Aken himſelf added 
Weight to his Counſels by making uſe of that venerable Ap- 
pearance, and knew-this to be the moſt powerful Method of 
recommending them to Agamenmon. It was therefore but 
natural for Neſtor to ſecond the Motion of the King, and by 
whe hel p of his TE TK it Eder on n the K Princes. 1 
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Vier! 111. A fey fins etl WT This is the Set | 
Simile in Homer, and we may obſerve in general that he ex- 


eels all Mankind: in the Numbei „Variety, and Beauty of his 
Compariſons. There are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not 
trariſlated from him, andtherefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them 
he is to be commended but as an Improver. U caliger ſeems: 

not to have thought of this when he compares the Similes 
of theſe two Authors (as indeed they are the Places moſt ob- 
vious to Compariſon.) The preſent Paſſage is an Inſtance 


of it, to view he ——_ the following-Verkes it in the firſt: 
Ae 1 a 


Sale apes ars _ per foren urg 

15 Exereet ſub; fole labor, cum gentis does e an 
Educunt foetus, aut cum hquentia mella © 

 Stpant, & dulci diſtendunt neflare cellas : 

Aut onera accipiunt ueniemum, aut agmme facto 

 Tonauum fucos pecus a preſepibus arcent; 

F erver 1 young ne wed ſrogrania mella, 


＋ kid: he: y much preſers to f: gud'i in ne ex- 


9908 * V and — of the Verſification _ 
5 that 


ef: Athor; aint which Cen ve nd nl a 1 
gal o the Har ofthe Render, 


"Hire 2e 2 peMopdus Andie, ; 
 Nidrgns tx anus ale! wa Ie, | 
Borgudey de H ex &v9row glagwelaw,  _ 

A 7 L a TE. rergara, al d T8 6198, Sc. 


But Scaliger vas unlucky in his Chaice of this particular Com- 
pariſon: There is a very fine one in the ſixth Aneid, V.707. 


that better agrees with Homer's: And nothing is more evi- 
dent than that the deſign of theſe two is very different: 
Homer intended to deſcribe the Multitude of Greeks pouring 
out of The Ships, Virgil the Diligence and Labaur of the Buil- 
ders at Carthage. And Macrobius who obſerves this difference 
Sat. J. 5. c. 11. ſhould alſo have found, that therefore the Si- 
miles ought not to be compar d togecher. The Beauty of 

Homers is nat inferior to Hingils, if we conſider with what 
Exactneſs it anſwers to its end. It conſiſts of three Particu- 
lars; the vaſt Number of the Troops nog, eſt in the Swarms, 
their tumultuous manner of iſſuing — and the 

perpetual Egreſſion which ſeem d — Sr end, are imaged in 
the Bees pouring out of the Rock; and laſtiy their Diſperſion 
over all the — in their deſcending on the Flowers in the 
Vales. Spondanus was therefore miſtaken when he thought 


the whole Application of this Compariſan lay in the ſingle 


6 


word Iaadoy, eee as Chapeas h Fady 5 d. 
W ee 5 
ViAsE 121 Fauue flies before.) This aff 


Army is fall of Reauties: The lively Deſcription 

overſpreading the Field, the noble Boldneſs of the Fi gure 
when Fame is tepraſenead in Perſan ſhining at; their Head, the 
NE Tumult K W dilenee; andi laſtly 


the 
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the gracefub riſing of Ramemmom, all contfitute t caft a 
wich che high Defcent of Agamm, the ecfebtatin 
in ſaying the Sceptre was fir the Gift of up. It is with 
refererice to this that th the Lins where He firſt nicritions 
it, he calls it Ar aid; and  aceardingly it is tradi > 
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The Remarks of Dianyſius upon this Speech I:thall. give thi 
Reader altogether, rho they lie ſraveer'd in his two 
due zehren, the ſeuond of which is im 4 grear 


but a Nepetition of the Preceprs and Exampies of the frſt. 
'& them at 


This happen d, E believe, from his having compo 


diſtined Fimes and upom differene Occasonn 


& perſüading one thing, and ar the ſame time inforce” the 
trary. This kind of Nheterick is of great uſe i all 


cc cont 
« Occafions' of Danger, and is what Homer has afforded 4 
% moſt powerful Example of in the Oration of gamemnon. 
<«< *Tis a Method perſectiy wonderful, and even earries in it 
<« aw Appearance of Abſurdiey; for all that we generally 
eſteem the Faults of Oratory, by this means become the 
© Virtues of it. Nothing is loo d upon as 4 greater Error 
<« im a Rhetorician than to alledge facly Argumenes as either 
t are eaſily anſwer d on may be rerorted upon himfelf;- the 
former is a weak Patt, the latter a dangerous one; and ga- 
ce memnon here deſignedly deals in both. For it is 5 
4e if a Man muſt not uſe weak Arguments, or ſuch as may 
* make. againſt him, when lte intends:to perſunde the Thing 


us 


It is an exquiſite Piece oß Art, when you ſeems to aim at 
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<« he ſays; then on the other ſide, hen he does not intend 
eit; he muſt obſerve the contrary Proceeding, and make 
cc what are the Faults of Oratory in general, the Excellencies 
cc of. that Oration in particular, or otherwiſe he will: contra 
« dict his own. Intention and perſuade the contrary to what 
ee he means. Agamemnom begins with an Argument eaſil7 
| <« anſwerd, by telling them that Jupiter had promitd to. 
: 4 * crown their Arms with V idlory. For if Jupuer had pro- 

G c mis'd this, it was a reaſon for. the Stay in the Camp. Bur: 
= „ mow (ſays he) Jove has decerid us, and we muſt return 
with Ignominy. This is another of the ſame kind, for it 
ſhews what a Diſgrace it is to/return, What follows is of 
e the ſecond fort and may be turn'd againſt him. Jove 

cc will habe it ſo: For which they. have only *Heamemnir's 

«© Word, but Jove's own Promiſe for the contrary. That 
“ God has overthrown many Cities, and will yet overturn. many. 
et others. This was a ſtrong Reafon to ſtay, and put their: 
“ Confidence in him. It is ſhameful: to have it told to all 

6 Paſterity that ſo many thouſand: Greeks, . after a Mar 

« of ſo long Continuance, at laſt return d home baffled and 
6 unfucce/sful.” All this might have been ſaid by a pro- 
« feſt Adverſary to the Cafe he-pleads, and indeed is the 
« ſame thing -Uly//es ſays elſewhere in Reproach of their 
« Flight. The Concluſion evidently ſhews the Intent of 

ce the Speaker. Haſte then, let us fly; Q8ywpev, the Word 
„ which of all others was moſt-likely to prevail upon 

te them to ſtay ; the moſt open Term of Diſgrace he could 
te. poſſibly have us d: Tis S ſame which Juno makes uſe 
« of to Minerva, Minerva to Ulyſſes, and Ulyſſes again to 
ce the Troops, to diſſuade their Return; the ſame which 
e Agamemnon himſelf had uſed to inſult Achilles, and which 
0 7: od. never employs but with the Mark of Cowardice and 
The ſame Author farther obſerves, . *© That this whole 

. Oration has the Air of being ſpoken in a Paſſion. It be- 
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Obſervations on the Second 


* gins with a Stroke of the greateſt Raſhneſs'and Impatience. 
9 ** has been unjuſt, Heaven has deceiud us. This ren- 
ce ders all he ſhall ſay of the leſs Authority, at-the ſame time 
ce that it conceals. his own Artifice ; for his Anger ſeems 
cc to account for the Incongruities he utters;” I could not 
ſuppreſs ſo fine a Remark, t 
_ thole which precede it. K 

Before I leave this Article, I muſt take notice that this 
Speech of Agamemnon is again put into his Mouth in the 
ninth Iliad, and (according to Dionyſius) for the ſame Pur- 
poſe, to detain the Army at the Siege after a Defeat; tho? 
it ſeems unartful to put the ſame Trick twice upon the 


entertaining to the Readers. 


*. 


. 


Greeks by the ſame Perſon, and in the ſame Words too. We 


VVxRASE 155. So ſmall their Number, &c.] This Part has 
a low Air in Compariſon with the reſt of the Speech. Scaliger. 
calls it Tabernariam Orationem But it is well obſery'd by. 
Madam Dacier, that the Image Agamemnon here gives of the 
Trojans, does not only render their Numbers contemptible in 


Cotnpariſon of the Greeks, but their Perſons too. For it makes 


them appear but as a few vile Slaves fit only to ſerve them 
with Wine: To which we may add that it affords a Proſpect 


to his Soldiers of their future State and Triumph after the 
Conqueſt of their Enemies ST a Fs 
This Paſſage gives me occaſion to 


- 


a thouſand funeral Piles of 779jans, and fifry Men attendin 
Ee Thee rs fires -  EAC 


it falls out of the Order of 


5 | occaſion to animadvert upon a Com- 
putation of the Number of the Trejaus, which the learned 
Angelus Politian has offer'd at in his Preface to Homer. He 
hinks they were fifty thouſand without the Auxiliaries, from 
the Concluſion of the eighth Iliad, where it is ſaid there were 


* 
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into that Number a 


Oer vationt on the Second Boot. 
each of chem. But that the Auriliaries are to be admitted 

_— plainly from this Place: Aa- 
memmon expreſſy diſtinguiſhes the native Tryjam from the 
Aids, and reckons but one to ten Grecians, at * Eſtimate 


there could not be above ten l gan, Cee rhe 
Notes on the Catalogue. 


X. 


VIS HE 163. - Decay d aur Veſſels lie 
Aud ſcarce enſure the wreiched Power 70 th... 
This, and ſome other Paſſages, are here tranſlated deres 
dent to the general Ait and Senſe of this Speech, rather than 
juſt to the Letter. The telling them in this Place how much 
their Shipping was decay d, was a Hint of their — in 
returning, as Madam Dacier has . 8 


XI. 


Vexss 175. o yoll the Billows, ge.] One may take no- 
rice that Homer in theſe two Similitudes has judiciouſſy made 
choice of the two moſt wavering and inconſtant Things in 
Nature, to compare with the Multitude ; the Waves, and Ears 
of Corn. The firſt alludes to che Noiſe and Tumult of the 
People, in the breaking and rolling of the Billows; the ſecond 
to their taking the ſame Courſe „ like Corn bending one 


way; and both to o the Eaſineſs wich which mw arc mord 
by every *. 


xll. 5 


VIISE 243. To one file Minerch] Thok perſons aue un- 
der a Miſtake who would make this Sentence a Praiſe of 


Abſolute Monarchy. Homer {peaks it only with regard ro 


a General of an Army during the time his Commiſhon. 

Nor is Agamemnou fiytd King of Kings in any other Senſe, 

than as the welt of the Princes pad gina dries: the ſupreme 
uthori 
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Authority over them in the Siege. Aritople defimes a King, 
Tręariee -yag fiv d Indons & Baoweds, N N A O Kugieos; 
Leader of the War, Judge of Controverſies, and Preſidents 
of the Ceremonies of the. Gods. That he had the principal 
Care of religious Rites appears from many Places in Homer; 
and that his Power was no where abſolute bur in War: for 
we find Agamemnuon inſulted in the Council, but in the Army 
threatning Deſerters with Death. He was under an Obliga- 
tion to preſerve the Privileges of his Country, purſuant to 
which Kings are called by our Author Amaoniaz;, and Ocuro- 
xc, the Diſpenſers or Managers of Juſtice. And Dionyſfus 
of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Græciam Kings, 
whether Hereditary or Elective, had a Council of their chie 
Men, as Homer and the moſt ancient Poets teltify ; nor was 
it (he adds) in thoſe Times as in ours, when Kings have a 


full Liberty to do whatever they pleaſe. Dion. Hal. Ib. 2. Hiſt. 


XIII. 


Vers 255. Therſites only.] The Ancients have aſcribd 
to Homer the firſt Sketch of Fatyric or Comic Poetry, of 
which ſort was his Poem call'd Margues, as Ariſtotle re- 
ports. Tho' that Piece be loſt, this Character of Therſutes 
may give us a Taſte of his Vein in that kind. But 
whether ludicrous Deſcriptions ought to have Place in 


the Epic Poem, has been juſtly queſtion d: Neither Virgil 
nor any of the moſt approv'd Ancients have thought fit to 
admit them into their Compoſitions of that Nature ; nor 
any of the beſt Moderns except Milton, whoſe Fondneſs for 
Homer might be the reaſon of it. However this is in its 

kind a very maſterly Part, and our Author has ſhewn great 
Judgment in the Particulars he has choſen to compoſe the 
Picture of a pernicious Creature of Wit; the chief of which 
are a Deſire of promoting Laughter at any rate, and a Con- 
tempt of his Superiors. And he ſums up the whole very 
C&S, | : Q - ſtrongly, 


the Siege. 


Obſervations on the Second Bool. 
ſtrongly, by ſaying that Tbenſues hated Achilles and Ulyſſes; 


in which, as Nlutarch has remark'd in his Treatiſe of Envy 


and Hatred, he makes it the utmoſt Completion of an ill 


Character to bear a Malevolence to the beſt Men. What 


is farther obſervable is, that Ther/es is never heard of after 
this his firſt Appearance: Such a ſcandalous Character is to 
be taken no more notice of, than juſt to ſhew that tis deſpi- 
ſed. Homer has obſerv'd the ſame Conduct with regard to 


the moſt deformd and moſt beautiful Perſon of his Poem: 


For Mireus is thus mention'd once and no more throughout 
the Ilad. He places a worthleſs Beauty and an ill-natur'd 
Nn upon the Lune Foot, - aud ſhews that the Gifts of the 
Body without thoſe' of the Mind are not more deſpicable, 


than thoſe of the Mind itſelf without Virtue. 


XIV. 


* 
. 


VMS E 275. Amidſt the Glorzes.| Tis remark d by Diony- 


fins Halicar. in his Treatiſe of the Examination of Mruers, 


that there could not be a better Artifice thought on to re- 


cal the Army to their Obedience, than this of our Author. 


When they were offended at their General in favour of Abbil- 


| tes, nothing could more weaken Achilles Intereſt than to 
make ſuch a Fellow as Ther/izes appear of his Party, whoſe 


Impertinence would give them a Diſguſt of thinking or act- 


ing like him. There is no ſurer Method to reduce generous 


Spirits, than to make em ſee they are purſuing the ſame 
Views with People of no Merit, and ſuch whom they cannot 
forbear deſpiſing themſelves. Otherwiſe there is nothing in 
this Speech but what might become the Mouth of Me, 
bimſelf if you except a word or two. And had Neſtor ſpo- 
ken it, the Army had- certainly ſet fail for Greece ; but be- 
cauſe it was utter d by a ridiculous Fellow whom they are 
aſham'd to follow, they are reduc'd, and fatisfy'd to continue 


| XV. VI ISI 


Oden warten on fh Gn! Book. 


* 
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VVxISI 284. The Greeks and I.] Theſe Boaſts of himſelf. 


are the few Words which Dionyſius objects to in the foregoing: 


eas 1 
heſe 
Vaunts, and ſeriouſly reprove his Inſolence. They ſeem to 


me manifeſt Strokes of Irony, which had render d them 


Paſſage. I cannot but think the grave Commentators here 
much miſtaken, who imagine Ther/es in earneſt in 


4 


ſo much the more "mg er in the Mouth of Neſtor, who 
| was otherwiſe none of the leaſt Boaſters himſelf. And conſi- 


der d as ſuch they are equal to the reſt of the Speech, which: 


has an infinite deal of Spirit, Humour, and Satyr. 
„ 


VEIS E 3 26. H. 2 aid 5 and ö cou) ring. The | vile Figure | 


 Therſites makes here is a good Piece of Eroteſque; the Plea- 
ſure expreſs d by the Soldiers at this Action of Uly//es (not- 


wichſtanding they are diſappointed by him of their Hopes of 


returning) is agreeable to that generous Temper, at once ho- 
neſt and thoughtleſs, which is commonly found in military 


Men; to whom nothing is ſo odious as a Daſtard, and who 


have not naturally the greateſt Kindneſs for a Wit. 
1 _ it 


| Vans 348. Unhappy Monarch / &c.] Quimilian ſpeak- 


ing of the various Kinds of Oratory which may be learn'd 
from Homer, mentions among the greateſt Inſtances the 


4 : ; 


Speeches in this Book. Nonne vel unus liber e, miſſa aa 
uces la con- 


Achillem legatio continetur, vel in primo inter 
tentio, vel difle in ſecundo ſententiæ, omnes luium ac conſi- 


lorum explicat artes? Affectus quidem vel illus mites, vel bos 


concitatos, nemo erit tam indoctus, qui non ſua in poteſtate hunc 
4 1 amorem 


7 
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Obſeruations on the Second Book: 
autorem habuiſſe fateatur. It is indeed hardly poſſible 


to find any where more refin'd Turns of Policy, or more 
artful Touches of Oratory. We have no ſooner ſeen Aa- 
memnon excel in one fort, but Uly/es is to ſhine no leſs 
in another directly W to it. When the Stratagem 
of pretending to ſet fail, had met with too ready a Con- 
ſent from the People, his Eloquence appears in all the 
Forms of Art. In his firſt Speech he had perſuaded the 
Captains with Mildneſs, telling them the People's Glory de- 
pended upon them, and readily giving a Turn to the firſt 


Deſign, which had like to have been ſo dangerous, by repre- 


ſeating it only as a Project of AZumemnom to diſcover the 


cowardly. In his fecond, he had commanded the Soldiers 


with Bravery, and made them know what Part they ſuſtain'd 
in the War. In his third, he had rebuk'd the Seditious in 
the Perſon of Ther/ites, by Reproofs, Threats, and actual 
Chaſtiſements. And now in this fourth, when all are ga- 
ther'd together, he applies to them in Topics which equally 
affect them all: He raiſes their Hearts by putting them in 
mind of the Promiſes of Heaven, and thoſe Prophecies of 
which as they had ſeen the Truth in the nine Years Delay, 
they might now expect the Accompliſhment in the tenth 
Year's Succeſs: which is a full Anſwer to what Agamemnon 
had ſaid of Tu”? deceiving them. 3 

Dionyſius obſerves one ſingular Piece of Art, in ess 
manner of applying himſelf to the People when he would 
inſinuate any thing to the Princes, hoy addrefling to the 
Princes when he would blame the People. He tells the Sol- 
diers, they muſt not all pretend to be Rulers there, let there 
be one King, one Lord; which is manifeſtly a Precept de- 


ſigr'd for the Leaders to take to themſelves. In the ſame 
manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the beginning of his laſt 


. 


Oration to be a fine Erhopopeia or oblique Repreſentation o 


thePeople, upon whom the Severity of the Reproach is made to 


ject of their Pity. 
Unhappy 


fall, while he ſeems to render the King an ( 
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© Unhappy Moverch / whow the Grrrinn re, 
With Shame deſerting, &c. © e Witte OLD 


XVI, 


*. 


VIXISI 402. Then Neſtor zhws.] Nothing is more obſer- 


vable than Homer's Conduct of this whole Incident; by what 
judicious and well-imagined Degrees the Army is reſtrain'd, and 
wrought up to the Deſires of the General. We have given the 
Detail of all the Methods Ulyſſes proceeded in: The Activity 


of his Character is now to be contraſted with the Gravity of 


Meters, who covers and ſtrengthens the other's Arguments, and 
conſtantly we for thro' the Poem a weighty Cloſer of Debates. 
The Greeks had already ſeen their General give way to his 


Authority, in the Diſpute with Achilles in the former Book, 


and could expect no leſs than that their Stay ſhould be con- 


cluded on by Agamemnon as ſoon as Neſtor nndertook that 


Cauſe. For this was all they imagin'd his Diſcourſe aim'd at; 
but we ſhall find it had a farther Deſign, from Diony/aus of Hal- 
carnaſſus. © There are two things (ſays that excellent Critick) 
_« worthy of Admiration in the Speeches of Ulyſſes and Nepor, 


« 


c which are the different Deſigns they ſpeak with, and the dif- 
* ferent Applanſes they receive, Ulyſſes has the Acclamations 
« of the Army, and Neſtor the Praiſe of Agamemnon. One 
cc may enquire the Reaſon, why he extols the latter prefera- 


« bly to the former, when all that Neſtor alledges ſeems. on- 


< ly a Repetition of the fame Arguments which LH bad 
<« given before him? It might be done in Encouragement 
c to the old Man, in whom it might raiſe a Concern to find 
bis Speech not follow'd with ſo general an Applauſe as the 
«© other's. But we are to refer the Speech of Ve/or to that 
Part of Oratory which ſeems only to confirm what another 
'« has ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces and carries a farther Paint. 
Nes and Neftor both compare the Greets to Children for 


« their 
g + 3 
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ce their unmanly Deſire to return home; they both reproach 

ce them with the Engagements and Vows they had ral and 
ce were now about to break; they both alledge the proſperous 
« Signs and Omens receiv'd from Heaven. Notwithſtanding 
ce this, the End of their Orations is very different. LMH ess 
<« Buſineſs was to detain the Græcians when they were upon 
ce the Point of flying; Neſtor. finding that Work done to 
“ his Hands, deſfign'd to draw them inſtantly to Battel. This 
„ was the utmoſt Agamemnon had aim'd at, which Neſtor”s 
« Artifice brings to paſs ; for while they imagine by all he 
ce ſays that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they find 
4 themſelves unawares put into Order of Battel, and led un- 
te der their Princes to fight. Dion. Hal. rep £0 PATIO 101, 
Part 1 aul 1. „ „„ ‚ *%eear 119 404} It TH 4% 


Me may next take notice of ſome Particulars of this Speech: 
Where he fays they loſe their time in empty Words, he 
hints at the Diſpute between Agamemmn and Achilles: Where 
he ſpeaks of thoſe who de/erred the Grecian Cauſe; he glances 
at Achilles in particular. When he reprefents Helen in Af- 
fliction and Tears, he removes the Odium from the Perſon 
in whoſe Cauſe they were to fight; and when he moves Aga- 
memnom to adviſe with his Council, artfully prepares for a 
Reception of his own' Advice by that modeſt Way of propo- 
ſing. it. As for the Advice itſelf, to divide the Army into 
Bodies, each of which ſhould be compos d entirely of Men 
of the ſame Country; nothing could be better judg d both 
in regard to the preſent Circumſtance, and with an Eye to 
the future carrying on of the War. For the firſt, its imme- 
diate. Effect was to take the whole Army out of its Tumult, 
break whatever Cabals they might have form'd together by 
ſeparating them into a new Diviſion, and cauſe every ſingle 
Mutineer to come inſtantly under the View of his on pro- 
per Officer for Correction. For the ſecond, it was to be 
thought the Army would be much ſtrengthen'd by this Uni- 
on: Thoſe of different Nations who had different Aims, 4 
N 4 tereſts, 


Obſervations on tbe 


FR" and Friendſhips, : could not aſſiſt dach cer wich ſo 

much Zeal or ſo well concur to the ſame End, as when Friends 
aided Friends, Kinſmen their Kinſmen, Or. When each 

Commander had the Glory of his own Nation in viem, and 

a greater Emulation was excited between Body and Body; as ; 

not only warring for the Honour of Greece in general, but 
for that of CEE: ſing State i in | particular. 
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. E 440. 1 * a thy Tears x ht” Bene 
obſery'd how. glorious an Elogium of — Fray 
here given, where Aamemnon ſo far prefers it to — a8. 
to wiſh not for ten gars or Achillers but only for ten 
Nefvors. For the reſt of this Speech, — has ſummd. 
it up as follows. Agamemnom being now. wars oi 
e the Greets were offended at him on account of the De- 
<<.-parture of Achilles, pacifies them by a generous Confeſſion 
of his Fault, but then aſſerts the Character of a ſupreme 
Ruler, and with the Air of Command threatens the Diſo- . 
bedient.” 1 cannot conclude this Part of the Speeches 
without remarking how beautifully they riſe above one ano- 
ther, and how they more. and more awaken the Spirit 
of War in the Græcians. In this laſt there is a wonderful. 
Fire and Vivacity, when he prepares them for the 
Toils they were to undergo by a warm and lively er | 
of them. The Repetition of the Words in Gi Part has a 
Beauty, which (as well as many others of Dem flame. n a 
has been loſt by molt Tranſlators. 
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1 but believe Miko had this Paſge in bis Eye in 
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We each. 
Bis 1 Coat gird well; and each. 


Ter well bis Helm, gripe fof his ended Shield, Arc. 


| XX, 


Vzxss 48 48 5. And Menelans came dat 1 The Criticks have 
enter d into a warm Dif ſpate, whether Menelaus was in the 
right or in the wrong, in coming uninvited: Some main- 
taining it the Part an Impertinent or a Fool to intrade 
upon another Man's Table; and others inſiſting upon the 
7 K - a Brother or 2 Kinſman may claim in this Caſe. 

lf Reader had not been troubled with the Tranſla- 

2 Aru uta, but that Plato and Pluarcbh have 
2 notice of the Paſſage. The Verſe following this in 
moſt Editions, "Hits dg vr duns, &c. being rejected as ſpu- 
— * Dr * is omitted Here upon his Au- 


1 xxl. 
 Vaxsn 5 526. The dreadjal like over 3 Shield 
Hemer does not ex call it a Shield in this Place, but 
he does in the fifth Nad, where this Ægis is deſcrib'd with a 
Subbmity that is incxpreſhble, The Figure of the Gargon s Head 
upon it is there ſpecify'd, which will juſtify the mention of 
e in the Tranflation here: T he Verſes are remar- 
| kably ſonorous in the Original. The Image of the Goddeſs 
of ens 1 with her immortal Shield before the Army, 
inſpirin _ Heroe, and affiſting, to range the Troops, is 
agreeable to the bold Painting of dur Author. And the En- 
couragement of a divine Power ſeem d no more than was re- 
quiſite to change ſo totally the Diſpoſitions of the Gr ecans, 
as. to make them now more ardent. for the Combate than 
0 were before deſirous of a Ren. This finiſhes the 
Cong A 


Conqueſt of their Inclinations, in a manner at once wonder- 
fully Poetical, and correſpondent to the Moral which is every 
where ſpread through Homer, that nothing is entitely brought 
about but by the divine Aſſiſtance. - 7 


NI. 


VERSE 534. As on ſome Mountain, &c.] The Imagination 
of Homer was ſo vaſt and ſo lively, that whatſoever Objects 
preſented themſelves before him impreſs d their Images ſo'for- 
cibly, that he pour'd them forth in Compariſons equal 
ſimple and noble; without forgetting any Circumſtance whic 
could inſtruct the Resser, uf e him ſte thoſe Objects 
in the ſame ſtrong Light wherein he ſaw them himſelf; And 
in this one of the principal Beauties of Poetry confiſts. Ho- 
mer, on the ſight of the March of this numerous Army, 
gives us five Similes in a Breath, but all' entirely different. 
The firſt regards the Splendor of their Armour, As à Fire, &c. 
The ſecond the various Movements of ſo many. thouſands be- 
fore they can range themſelves in Battel-Array, Like the 
Swans, &c. The third reſpects their Number, As the Leaves or 
Flowers, c. The fourth the Ardonr with which they run to 
the Combate, Like the Legions of Inſects, c. And the 
fifth the Obedience and exact Diſcipline of the Troops, ran- 
ged without Confuſion under their Leaders, As Flocks under 
their Shepherds. This Fecundity and Variety can never 


* 4 


be enough admired. Dacierr. 
r 


Vines 545. Or milk white Swans on Alius- watry Plain 
Scaliger, who is ſeldom juſt to our Author, yet confeſſes theſe 
Verſes to be plen;ſſima Ne#aris. But he is greatly miſtaken 


„ 


- 


when he accuſes this Simiſe of Inpropriery, on the Suppoli- 
tion that a Number of Birds flying A205 Order are here 
= | R 2 compar'd 


the Cotalogue- 


an an Aravy p ringed = Any of Battel. On the. 


Verſe of this Book: Tis obſervd that Virgil uſes Inarime 


4 


F _— Sond. Book: 


contrary, Homer in 


this - expreſſes the Stir 4 Tumult the 
'T1 


were in, before they got into Order, running toge- 
ther om => "Ships and Tents: Nev duo, x; xxowv. But 
when t placd in their Ranks, he compares them to 
the Flocks 1 — er their Shepherds. This Diſtinction will 
plainly appear from the Detai of the five Similes in the fore- 
going Note. 


Le has imitated | this wich rear H Happin neſs in b ſe- 
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Like a long Team of — Sans on high, 
Which clap their Wings and cleave the liquid A. ” 
When homeward from their watry Paſtures _ 


They —" and Alus Lakes their Notes return. 
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Mr. 5 den in this Place has en Als na ach 


Virgil. —. care to diſtinguiſ * y making the firſt S yllable of 
Aus long, as of Aſia 1t Tho Ee — Madam 


Nucier) he was Wen in an ker. oth. ne the 
firſt A. OY, F 


2 


ba Que Ae « be n 
e in Nagnis Timantur m Cayftri. 1% % 


For the will not. allow that n can be a Patronymic Ae 


W but che Genitive of a proper Name, Asu, which be- 
turn d into ſonic is *Aoww, and by a Hncope makes Aow.: 
T is:puts me in mind of another. Criticiſm upon the 290b 


Or ov as if he had read Elvighuas; jaftead of Bly;' Agpore.. 
EA _— 


Sculiger cidicnles this exivial Remark; and uus if it dall be 
imagin d that YVirg il was ignorant of the Name of à Place ſo 
near him as Baze ? It is indeed unlucky for good Writers, 
that Men who have Learning ſhould lay a Strèſs upon ſuch 
Frifles, and that thoſe "who habe none" choulc ie ir 
Learoang'-t to do ſo. E VIE 


"You 552. a chick. as Lag, play] This Sale wa nffa- 
ted literally runs thus; At the numerous Troops of Hier 
about a Shepherd's Cottage in the Sproig, when"the Mill moi- 
ſtens the : Pails; . Nannberr 27 'Greeks "food in the Field 
againſt. ibe Trojans,” d firing their Deft#ufion. - The Lownels 
of this Image in Compariſon. with thoſe which prec 
will naturally. ſhock a modern Critick, and-would : 
forgiven in. a Poet of theſe Times. The utmoſt a Tranſiator 
can do. is to heighten the Expreſſion, ſo. as to render the Diſ- 
parity leſs, obſervable: which is endeavour d here, and in 
other Places. If this be done ſacceſsfully the Reader is ſo 
far from being offended at a low Idea; that' it raiſes his Sur- 
prize to find it grown great in the Poet's Hands, of which 

we have frequent Inſtances. lin gil s Georgicto. Here fol- 
lows another of the ſame kind, in the Simile of Agamemnon 
to a Bull juſt after he has deen compar d to ove, Mart and 
Neptune, This,  Eaftathins tells us, was blam d by ſome 
Criticks, and Mr. obbes has left it out in his Tranſlation; 
The Liberty has been taken here to plate the humbler Si- 
mile firſt, reſerving the noble one as a more magnificent 
Cloſe of che Deſcription : The bare turning the Sentence re- 
moves the Objection. Mitor' who was à cloſe Imitator of 
our Author, has often copy'd him in theſe humble — 2 
riſons. He has not ſerupled to inſert one in the midſt of 
that pompous Deſcription of the Rout of the Rebel-Angels 
in n fuxeh Book, here the gon of God in all his dreadful 


: Majeſty 


ons. on the Second: B 
Majeſty is reps pouring his Vengeance upon them: : 


as "PR 3 * 1 a nan 
"of 8 or „ren Flocks together Meng, - 
Drove them _ him Thunder firuck——. 


XXV. 


. xs 568. Greas as poke Gods, Homer hows: deſcribes the 
Bre and Port of Agamiemmon with all imaginable Grandeur, 
in makin — 4 appear cloath'd with the Majeſty of the 
greateſt ; and when Plaarch (in his — 
tion — of Alexander) blamed the Compa 
a Man to three Deities at once, that Cenſure was not 
— a Poet, but by Plutarch as a Prieſt. his 
Character of Majeſty in which Agamemnom excels all the 
other Heroes, is preſer wd in the" different Views of him 
throughout the Iliad. It is thus he appears on his Ship in 
the Catalogue, thus he ſhines in the Eyes of Priam in the 


third Book, thus again in Wes innin of the CN 
at ſo i in the reſt. | beg p 


XXVI. 80 * 


VxISE 21. fey 4. — It i is bad to conceive any Ad- 
drefs more ſolemn, any Opening to a Subject more noble and 
magnificent, khan this Invocation of Homer before his Cata- 
logue. That Omnipreſence he gives to the Muſes, their 
Poſt in the higheſt Heaven, their comprehenſive Survey thro 
the whole Extent of the Creation, , are Circumſtances greatly 
imagined. Nor is any thing more perfectly fine or exqui- 
Girly moral, than the ſition of the extenſwe Know- 
ledge of the Divinizics on the one fide; to the Blindneſs and 
Ignorance of Mankind on che other. The Greatneſs and 
Impartance of his — is gti raid by his exalted 


manner 


manner of F"_— "A Difficulty * it, Not abe 


were Braſs, &c. 2 by the Air be ies as if what follows 
were immediately inſpird, and no 


than the joint Labour 
of all the an Tau 13.5 ne © +. 


xXVI. 


Vo ISE 586. The hardy Warriors.) The Catalogue begins: 
in this Place, which I forbear to treat of at preſent: Y 1 
muſt acknowledge here that the Tranſlation has not been ex- 
actly punctual to the Order in which Homer places his Towns, 
However it has not treſpaſrd againſt Geography; the'Tranſ- = 
poſitions I mention no other than ſuch minute ones; 

as Strabo conſeſſes the Author himſelf is not free from: O 
Floors Kev: #21 Nuigue Ae ouveriic,, Hong q nerru. OW: dn 
St, x; AU,w; . "Ave N oils le vñ rate, Lud 
Tuo Te, —— Lib. 8. There is not ta my Re- 
membrance any Place ee e this Catalogue omitted; a. 
Liberty which Mr. Dryden has made no difficulty to take 
and to confeſs, in his Virgil. But a: more ſerupulous Care 
was owing to Homer, on - i of that wonderful Fxattneſs. 


and unequabd Diligence, _ = has- POE ſhewn in 
this _ of his er 


XXVII. 


Ve; 182 1 649 D thei imac Shoulders Kc. The Greek 
has it — — à tergo comames. It was the Cuſtom 
of theſe People to ſhaye the fore : part of their Heads, which: - 
they did that their Enemies might not take the Advan- 
tage of ſeizing them by the Hair: the hinder Part they let 
grow, as a valiant As: that would never turn 'their Backs. 
Their manner of fighting was hand to hand, - without quitting. 
their Javelins (in the way of our Pike-mens) Plutarch tells 
us this in the Life of Theſen, and cites. to ſtrengthen the 

= Authority : 


* 


Obſervations on the Second Book: 


Authority of Homer, ſome.Verſes of Arehilocus to the ſame 
Effect. Eobauus Heſſus who tranſlated Homer into Latine 
Verſe was therefore miſtaken: in his Verſion of this Paſſage. ' 


4 41 * > Ks 7 "5 p - — 1 6 : 
+ 1 Precipue Jaculatores, haſtamque periti N 
Vibrare, & longis contingere pectora telie. 


VIISZ 711. Eager and lud from Man to Man be flies. 
The Figure Menelaus makes in this Place is remarkably di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, and ſufficient to ſhew / his Concern in 

the War was perſonal, while: the others acted only for In- 
tereſt or Glory in general. No Leader in all the Liſt is re- 

preſented thus eager and paſſionate; he is louder than them 
all in his Exhortations; more active in running ainong the 

Troops; and inſpirited with the Thoughts of Revenge, 

which. he ſtill encreaſes with the ſecret Imagination of Helens 

Repentance. This Behaviour is finely. imagine. 
The Epithet gen &yado; which is apply d in this and other 
Places to Menelans, and which lrerall y ſignifies '/oud-vorced, 
is made by the Commentators to mean valiam, and tranſlated 
bello ftreuuus. The reaſon given by. Euffatbius is, that 2 
loud Voice is a Mark of Strength, the uſual Effect of Fear 
being to cut ſhort the Reſpiration. I own this ſeems to be 
forc'd, and rather believe it was one of thoſe kind of Sir- 
Names given from ſome diſtinguiſhing Quality of the Perſon 
(as that of a loud Voice might belong to Menelaus) which 
Monſ. Boileau mentions in his ninth Reflection upon Longinus; 
in the ſame manner as ſome: of our Kings were called Euward 
Long-ſhanks, Milliam Rufus, &c. But however it be, tlie Epi- 
thet taken in the literal Senſe has a Beauty in this Verſe from 
the Circumſtance Menelaus is. deſcribed in, which determined 
lll „ 
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_ 74 (6. New ” at te Dangers of thy Main] The 
Pigs $1 an Inland People were unskill'din Navigation, 
for which reaſon Aramenmon'farniſh'd them with' Shipping. 

From hence, and from the laſt Line of the Deſcription of 
the Sceptre, where he is ſaid to preſide over many 3 

Thucydides takes occaſion to obſerve that the Power of 

nemnon was ſuperior to the reſt of the Princes of Greber, o 

account of ils Naval Forces, __ had ren 
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| "mad 87 rs „ Thrie g with — This Leade is no 
2 mention d but in theſe Lines, and is an Exception to 
' the Obſervation of Macrobius th Fall the Perſons of the'Ca- 
talogue make their Appearance” after in the Pe 
Humer himſelf gives us the reaſon, becanſe-Nineas had'b 
ſmall Share of Worth and Valour his Quality 
bim a Privilege to be nam'd among Men. * — 
cauſed him to be remembet'd no leſs Suan en rate 
Ulyſſes, but yet in no better manner chan he deſerv'd, "whoſe 
only 'Gualifcation was his Beauty: a bare 
tion of his Name three times, 5 juſt leaves ene Ti 
preſſion of him on the Mind of the Reader. Many others, 
of as trivial Memory as NMireus, have been preſerr d by Poe 
from Oblivion; but few oe have ever done this Favour to 
Want of Merit with ſo much Judgment. Demerrms — 
2 Eęlumelas, Fect. C1. takes notice of this beautiful Re 
tion, which in a juſt Deference to fo delicate a Critiek i 
. d. in che Tranſlation. | 1 5 2 * A A 42 . 
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vations. on the Second Book. 


xxxn. 


VIxISIE 871. 'The Grace and Glory of the beauteous Kind.) 
He gives Aren this Elogy-of the Glory of her Sex, for her 
conjugal Piety, who dy d to preſerve the Life of her Huſ- 
band amtus. Euripides has a Tragedy on this Subject, 
which abounds in the moſt maſterly Strokes of Tenderneſs: 
In particular the firſt Act, which contains the Deſcription of 
her Preparation for Death g and her Behaviour in it, can ne- 


XXXII. 


/ 


VIXSI 906. In twenty Ships the bold Perrhæbians came.} 
cannot tell whether it be worth obſerving that, except 
Qgily," we have not met wich ane-T'ranflatof who has crack 
ly preſer vd the Number of the Ships. Chapman puts eigh- 
teen undet Eumellus inſtead of eleven. Hobbes but twenty un- 
der Atalunbas and [aimen iuſtead of thirty, and but thirty 
under Meuelaus inſtead of ſuty. J alterie (the former French 5 
Franſlator) has given Agapenor forty for ſixty, and Neftos r 
forty for ninety. Madam Darcier gives Neftor but cighty: 
I muſt confeſs this Tramſtation not to have been quite ſo exact 
as Qgu/hy's,, having cat off one from the Number of Eumeluss 
Ships, and two from thoſe of Cumtus : Eleven and umb and 
 iweuty would ſound: but oddly in Eugliſh Verſe, and a Poem 

contracts a Littlenels by — on ſuch tririal Niceties. 

VosxsI 925. Or reid the nobleſt Steecs.) T 89 
together the Men and Horſes ſeems odd enough, but Homer 
every where treats theſe noble Animals with remarkable Re- 


gard. We need not wonder at this Enquiry, which were the 
9 5 | 2 ef 


beſt Horſes ? from «ig EY ok his Horſes of heavenly 
Extraction as well as his Herdes, who makes his Warriours 

addreſs them with Speeches and excite them by all thoſe Mo- 
tives which affect a umatt Breaft, who deferibes chem ſhed- 
ing Tears of 1. hs and even capable. of Voice and Pro- 
phecy: In moſt of which . i has not. FED to 


imitate him. | 
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S. ves e hh 4 in chef Lines 
| ofthe Annlemems of e Myrmidau, whils Achilles dera d 


them from the Fight, has an uiſire Propriety in it. | The 
they are not . tg 8 Diverſions are Military, 

and a kind of Exerciſe: of Arms. The cover d Chariot aud 
feeding Horſes, make à natural Part of che Picture; and no- 
thing; is finer than the manly Concern of the Captains, ho 
as they are ſuppos d more ſenſible of Glory than the Soldiers, 
take no ſhare in their Diverſions, but Wander ſorrowfully. 
round the Camp, and lament their bein kept from the Batrel. 
This difference betwixt the Soldiers and the e (as Da- 
cier obſerves) is a Decorum of the higheſt Beauty. Mih,. 
has admirably. imitated this in the Deſcription he . in his 
ſecond Book of the Diverſions * uy EF wy 4 ww | 
ſence of Lucifer. ** . 


4 


Pari on the Plain, or in \the by 4 lane, 
== the Wing, or in. ſiniſ Race contend ; 
art curb their fiery Steeds, or ſhun the Goal 


With rapid dein o Hou Brigades W 


But how nobly jan judiciouſly has he . =; Jags fs 
proportion ts the Nature: of thoſe more exalt Beings, in 
that which follows, F * inn, 


> 2 Others 
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the Ancients, and to Milion above all the Moderns. 


Lands.) Homer does not ex 
ver, but Srrabo, lib. 13.' tells us it is to be underſtood ſo in 


# 


Juſtify'd in the 15 Thad, 
feed his Oxen in that Place. 
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Aubert with vaſt Typhœan Rage more fel! 
. Rend up both Rocks and Hills, and ride the r 
mn Whirhwind; Hell ſcarce holds the wild Uproar.- _ . 


on 


LES 


6 %. 


VIISE 950. A when angry Jove.] The Compariſon pre- 
ceding this, of a Fire which runs thro” the Corn and blazes 
to Heaven, had expreſt at once the dazling of their Arms 
and the Swiftneſs of their March. After Which Homer ha- 
ving mention d the Sound of their Feet; ſuperadds another 
Simile, which comprehends both the Ideas of the Brightneſs 
and the Noiſe: for here (ſays Euftathms) the Earth appears 
to burn and groan at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe 
Similes is ſo full and ſo. noble, that it ſcarce ſeem'd poſſible 
to be exceeded by any Image drawn from Nature. But Ho- 
mer to raiſe it yet higher, has gone into the Marvellous, gi- 


ven a prodigious and ſupernatural Proſpect, and brought 
down Jupiter himſelf, array d in all his Terrors, to — 2 | 
out into this Deſctiption with an Air of Enthuſiaſm, which 
greatly heightens the Image in general, while it ſeems to 
tranſport him beyond the Limits of an exact Compariſon. 


And this daring manner is particular to our Author above all: 


« 


| 
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VzxsE 1012. From Practius & tream; Percote's Paſture 
fly mention Praclius as a Ri- 


this Paſſage. The Appallative of Paſture Lands to Percote is 
ad, 


V. 547. here Hicetaon is ſaid to 


xXXXVIII. 


Vikew 1032. A We Ao _y al * ET, YALE 
Rills.) According to the common Reading this Verſe ſhould, 
be tranſlated, Axius that diffuſes bis beautiful Waters over the- 
Land. But we are aſſured by Strabo that Arius was a muddy 
River, and that the Ancients underſtood it 8 Axius that 
receives inio it ſeveral beautiful Rivers. The Criticiſm lies 

in the laſt word of the Verſe, An, which Strabo reads Abr, ö 
and interprets of the River Ae, whoſe Waters wete po rd FE 
into Axis. However: Homer deſcribes this River a agel 
to the vulgar reading in I. 21. V. 1 5s. Able, 6 aer f e 
* r ert e rakes 3 in boch. „„ 


. 


Ovsrs RVATIONS. on e Cu ALOGUE. 


EY aff. & {78 t 


| 2 we wick upon his Piece Wk iy an * to ls Las 
2 ing, it may be/obſery'd that however fabulous the other 
Parts of Homer's Poem may be according to thie Nature of 
Epic Poetry, this Account of the People, Princes, and Coun- 
tries is purely Hiſtorical, founded on the real Ttanſactions : 
of thoſe Times, and by far the moſt valuable Piece of Hiſto- 5 
ry and Geography let us concerning the State of Greece in 
that early Period. Greece was then divided into ſeveral Dy-. 
naſties, which our Author has enumerated. under their re- 
erde Princes; and his Diviſion was look d upon ſo exact, 
at ve are told of many Controverſies concerning the Boun- 


Authority · of this Piece. Euſtathius ba collected together 
the following Inſtances. ＋ of 1 | was adjudg x 
to the Tioliam notwithſtanding e Pretenſions: of alia, 
bent Homer had rank'd it . the Towns e Ai 
14 E. 


daries of Grecian. Cities which haxe been decided upon the 


* 


Action. Fourthly, the Deſori 


. Wo q "VN. ö . | , © 


the former. Heftes was given to thoſe of Ad, upon the 

Plea that he had ſaid, the were Poſſeſſors of Seftos, 
.and Arishe. When the Mzleſians and Peo le * 

ifputed their Claim to _—_— :@ Verſe: of 

ie in Favour of the. | " And the Keen 


">: (Nena. chk} int &'by hin. e that 
' Nay in ſo high Eſtimation: has this Catalogue been 
held, that (a5s-Parphyry has written.) there haue been Laws 

in ſore Nations for. the Youth to learn it by heart, and par- 
ticularly Cendias (hom Ci a Apath. Homer: takes to 


be Cencydas a-Law-giver o the _ ien one 
to his Count 


But if we conſider the Caution * 1 wilt 
not want its Beauties in that Light. Rapin who was none of 
the moſt ſuperſtitious Admirers of our Author, reckons it 
amang thoſe Parts which had particularly charnyd him. We 
may obſerve firſt, what an Air of Probability is ſpread over 
the whole Poem 'by the 3 of every Nation and 
People concern d in : this War Secondly, what an entertain 
ing Scene he preſents to us, 4010 many Countries drawn in 
theiv lixelieſt and moſt natural Colours, while we wander 
along with him amidſt a beautiful — of Teuns, Ha- 

vens, Poreſis, Vineyards, Groves, Mountains, and Rivers, 


and; ave perperually amus d with his: Qbſervations'on the dif. dif- 
ferent Soils, Products, Situations, or Proſpects. Thirdly, 


what a noble-Review. ha paſles: before us of f mighty an Ar- 
my, drawn out in onder Troop by Froop; which had the 
Number only been told in the Groſs, had never filbd the 


Reader with fo. great 2 Notion: of the Importance of the 


tion of the differing Arms and 
manner of fighting of the Soldiers, and: the various Attitudes 
he has given to. ths Commandess : Of theſe Leaders, the 
t ate either the immediate Sons: of Gods; on the 
Deſtendants of Gods; and how great an Idea muſt we have 


of 


of a Was, to abs waging of vant fo many Demi-Gods abit 
Heroes are aſſembleii? Fifthly, the ſereral{arfal Compli> / 
ments he paid by otra do yi ep] 
and many. of his Contem als 2 Celebta- 
tion, of - Bo Genealogies, prov 1 1 ge Dominlohs of 
ihe great Men of bis Time. Sirrhly, the x recable hurt of 
Narrations from Paſlages of Hiſtory or Fables, with which he - 
amuſes and relieves m at proper Ihtervals. And aſtly, whe 
admirable Judgment wherewith he introduces this whole CA 
talogue, juſt at a 'Time when the Poſture of Affairs in the 
Army render'd ſuch à Review of abſolute Neceflity to rhe 
Greeks; and in a Pauſe of Action, while each vu ere 
himfelf to prepare for the enſuing Battels. | 
Macrobas in his Saturnalin, lib. 5. cap. r 5: "Ke given us > 
judicions Piece of Criticiſm, in the Co berwirt the 
Catalogues of Homer and of Hirgil, in which he jultly allows 
the Preference to our Author for the following Reaſoiis, | He 
mer (ſays he) has begun his Deſcription from the moth no. 
red Promontory of Greece (he means that of Awlir,” where 
was the narroweſt Paſſage to Eulwa.) From thence with 2 5 
regular Progreſs he deſcribes either the maritime or medite- 
ranean Towns as their Situations are contiguous; he never pa: 
ſes with ſudden Leaps from Place to Place, omitting thoſs 
which lie between; but proceeding like a Trateller in the | 
way he has begun, coalitacty returns to the Place from whence 
he lipreſs, till he finiſhes the whole Circle he delign'd:; Pir- 
gil on the contrary has obſervd no Order in the Regions de- 
Keribd in his Catalogue, I. 10. but is perpetually breaking 
from the Courſe of the Country in a looſe and deſultorx 
manner. You have Cluſium- and Coſz at the beginning, next 
Populmia and Hoa, then Piſe, which lie at à vaſt diſtance in 
Hiruriun; and immediately after Cerrte, Pyrgi, and Graviſee, 
Places adj jacent to Rome From hence he js fnatchd to Li. 
guria, then to Mantua. The Enie Neglipence: 18 obſervable 
in his Enumeration. of the Aids that follow'd Turnus in 7. * 


Macrobius 


roations on the. Second Book: 


Macrobius next remarks, that whatever Perſons are nam'd by 
Homer in his Catalogue, are afterwards introduc'd in his Bat- 
tels, and whenever any others are kill'd, he mentions only 
A2 Moultitude in general. Whereas Virgil (he continues) has 
ſpard himſelf the Labour of that Exactneſs; For not only 
ſeveral whom he mentions in the Liſt are never heard of in 
the War, but others make a Figure in the War of whom we 
had no notice in the Lift. For Example, he ſpecifies a 
thouſand Men under Maſſicus who came from Cluſium, l. 10. 
V.167. Turnus ſoon afterwards is in the Ship which had 
carryd King Oſinius from the ſame Place, I. ro. V. 655. 
This Oſiniu was never nam'd before, nor is it probable a 
King ſhould ſerve. under Maſſicus. Nor indeed does either 
22 or Qinius ever make their Appearance in the Bat- 
tels He proceeds to inſtance ſeveral others, who tho cele- 
brated for Heroes in the Catalogue, have no farther notice 
taken of them throughout the Poem. In the third Place he 
animadverts upon the Confuſion of the ſame Names in Virgil: 
As where Cormens in the ninth Book is kill'd by Afylas, V. 
571. and Corinæus in the twelfth kills Ebuſus, V. 298. 
Nama is {lain by Mis, I. 9. V. 554. and Æncas is after- 
wards in purſuit of Numa, /.10.V.562. Aneas kills Cameries 
in the tenth Book, V. 562. and Juturna aſſumes his Shape 
in the twelfth, V. 224. He obſerves the ſame Obſcurity in 
his Patronymics. There is Palinurus Iaſides, and Iapiæ Ia- 
fes, Hippocoon Hyrtacides, and Aſylas Hyrtacides. On the 
contrary the Caution of Homer is remarkable, who having 
two of the Name of Ajax is conſtantly careful to diſtinguiſh 
them by Oileus or Telamonias, the leſſer or the greater 
E 4 AY TO 
er know nothing to be alledg'd in Defence of Vagil, in 
anſwer to this AirHor, but the common Excuſe that his Æneis 
Was left unfiniſh'd. And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch tri- 
vial Slips as great Wits may paſs over, and little Criticks re- 


But 


. . | " ; 
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Obſtroatons on the Segand Book. 


Zut Macnollius has another Remark. which one may accuſe 

of evident Partiality on the ſide of Hamer. He blames Fir- 
gil for having vary d the Expreſſion in his Catalogue to avoid 
the Repetition of the ſame: Words, and prefers: the bare and 
unadorn'd, Reiterations of Homer; who begins: almoſt every 
Article the ſame way, and ends, perpetually, Magma eg 

zrovro, &c... Perhaps the beſt reaſon to oe given for this, had 
been the artleſs Manner of the firſt Times, when ſuch Re- 
petitions were. not thought ungraceful. This may appear 
from ſeveral. of the like Nature in the Scripture; as in the 
twenty ſixth Chapter of Mumbers, here the Tribes of //-ae/- 
are enumerated in the Plains of Moab, | and each Diviſion re- 
counted in the ſame Words. So in the ſeventh Chapter of the 
Revelations : Of the Tribe of Gad were ſealed twelve thouſand, Sc. 
But the Words of Macrobins.are Has copras fortaſſe putat alquis = 
Dwune illi ſimplicitati præferendas. Sed neſcio quo modo Ho- 

merum repetitio illa unicè decet, & eft. genio antiqui Poet 
adigna. This is exactly in the Spirit, and almoſt in the Cant 
of a true modern Critick. The. Simplicitas, the NMæſcio quo 
modo, the Gena antiqui Poetæ algua, are excellent general 

Phraſes for thoſe, who have no Reaſons. Simplicity is our 
Word of Diſguiſe, for a ſhameful unpoetical Neglect of Ex- 
preſſion: The Term of. the Je ne ſcay quoy is the very Sup- 
port of all ignorant Pretenders to Delicacy; and to lift up dur 
Eyes, and talk of- the Genius of an Ancient, is at once the 

cheapelt. way: of. ſhewin g Our. own Taſte, and the ſhorteſt- 
way of criticizing the Wit of others our Contemporaries. 
One may add to the foregoing Compariſon: of theſe ' two? 
Authors, ſome Reaſons for the Length of Homer's, and the 
Shortneſs of Virgil's Catalogues. As, that Homer might have 
a Deſign to ſettle the Geography of his Country, there be- 
ing no Deſcription of Eręece before his Days; which was nbt 
the Caſe with irgil. Homer's Concern was to compliment 
Greece at a time when it was divided into many diſtinct States, 


* 


each of which might expect a Place in his Gatalogue: But 
nn „5 . | when 


1 78 
is 4 4 


when all 7taly was frallow'd up in the ſole Dominion of Nome, 


gil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer had a numerous 
Army, and was to deſcribe an important War vith great and 


various Events; whereas Virgils Sphere was much mote con- 


hned. The Ships of the Greeks are computed at about one 
thouſand two hundred, thoſe of Æucas and his Aids but at 


two and forty ; and as the Time of the Action of both Poems 


is the ſame, ve may ſuppoſe the Built. of their Ships, and 
the Number of Men they contain'd, to be much alike. So 
that if the Army of Homer amounts to about a hundred thon- 
ſand Men, that of Virgil cannot be above four thouſand. If 
any one be. farther curious to know upon what this Compu- 
tation is founded, he may ſee it in the following Paſſage of 


 Thucidydes, lib. 1. Hamers Fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of 


ce one thouſand two hundred Veſſels : thoſe of the Bœotiuns 
& carry'd one hundred and twenty Men in each, and thoſe. 
cc of Philoctetes fifty. By theſe I ſuppoſe Homer expreſt the 
e largelt and the ſmalleſt Size of Ships, and therefore men- 
ce tions no other ſort. But he tells us of thoſe who fail'd 
« with Phlofetes, that they ſerv'd both as Mariners and Sol- 


« diers, in ſaying the Rowers were all of them Archers. 


C From hence the whole Number will be ſeen, if we eſtimate 
te the Ships at a Medium between the greateſt and the leaſt.” 
That is to ſay, at eighty five Men to each Veſſel (which is the 
Mean between fifty and a hundred and twenty) the Total comes 
to a hundred and two thouſand Men. Pluarch was therefore 
in a Miſtake when he computed the Men at a hundred and 
twenty thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing a hun- 
dred and twenty in every Ship; the contrary to which ap- 


pears from the above-mention'd Ships of Philo#etes, as well 


as from thoſe of Achilles, which are ſaid to carry but fifty 


Men a-piece, in the ſixteenth Ihgd, V. 167. 


Beſides Virgils Imitation of this Catalogue, there has ſearce 
Fd after it; which is at leaſt 
Ras been ever eſteem'd by the 


fineſt 


been any Epic Writer but has cox 


a Proof how beautiful this Part 


| | | l / 8 a % 141/14 U . | 199 
ſeſt Genius in all Ages The Catalogurs in the ancient 
Poets ate generally known, only T muſt take notice that the 
Phocian and Baotran Towns in the fourth Tbebuid of Hu. 
tius are tranflated from hence. Of the Moderns, thoſe which 
moſt excel, ove their Beauty to the Imitation of ſome ſingle 
Particular only of Homer. Thus the chief Grace of T 
Catalogue confiſts in the Deſcription of the Heroes, without any 
thing remarkable on the ſide of the Countries: Of the Pieces 
of Story he has interwoven, that of Taucreds Amour to Clos 
rina is ill placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Sper- 
cers Enumeration of the Britiſh and Iriſh Rwers in the ele- 

venth Canto of his fourth Book, is one of the nobleſt in the 

World; if we conſider his Subject was more confined, and can 

excuſe his not obſerving the Order ot Courfe of the Country; 

but his Variety of Deſcription, and Fruitſulneſs of Imagination 
are no vhere more admirable than in that Parr. Mons Liſt 
of the fallen Angels in his firſt Book is an exact Imitation of 

Homer, as far as regards the Digreſſions of Hiſtory and An- 

tiquities, and his manner of inſerting them: In all elfe I be- 

lieve it muſt be allow d inferior. And indeed what Macro- 
bius has faid to caſt N igil below Homer, will fall much more 

— , . Te OPER: 

1 had ſome cauſe to fear that this Catalogue which contri- 
buted ſo much to the Succeſs of the Author, ſhould ruin that 
of the Tranſlator. A meer heap of proper Names tho but 

for a few Lines together, could asd linte Entertainment to 
an Eugliſb Reader, who probably could not be appriz d ei- * 
ther of the Neceſſity or Beauty of this Part of the Poem. 

There were but two things to be done to give it a chance to 

pleaſe him; to render the Verſification very flowing and mu- 

ſical, and to make the whole appear as much a £andſcape or 


* 


Piece of Paintmg as poſſible. For both of theſe I had rhe 
Example of Homer in general; and V irgu, who found the 
Neceſſity in another Age to give more into Deſcription, 
ſeem' d to authoriſe the latter in particular. Dionyſius of Ha- 
A n „ 2 an. 72 . 
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Obſervations un the Second Book: 
licarnaſſis in his Diſcourſe of the-Strufure. and Diſpoſition 
f Words, profeſſes to admire nothing more than that har- 
monious Exactneſs with which Homer has placed theſe 
Words, and ſoften'd the Syllables into each other, ſo as to 
derive Muſick from a Croud of Names which have in them- 


ſelves no Beauty or Dignity. I would flatter my ſelf that I 


have practis d this not unſucceſsfully in our Language, which 


is more ſuſceptible of all the Variety and Power of Numbers 


than any of the modern, and ſecond to none but the Greek 
and Roman. For the latter Point, I have ventured to open 
the Proſpect a little, by the addition of a few Epithets or ſhort 
Hints of Deſcription to ſome of the Places mention'd ; tho? 
ſeldom exceeding the Compaſs of half a Verſe (the Space to 
which my Author himſelf generally confines theſe Pictures in 
Miniature.) But this has never been done without the beſt 


Authorities from the Ancients, which may be ſeen under the 


reſpective Names in the Geographical Table following. 
Ihe Table itſelf I thought but neceſlary to annex to the 
Map, as my Warrant for the Situations aſſign'd in it to ſeve- 


ral of the Towns, For in whatever Maps I have ſeen to this 


Purpoſe, many of the Places are omitted, or elſe ſer down at 
random. Sophianus and Gerbelius have labour'd to ſettle the, 
Geography of old Greece, many of whoſe Miſtakes were rec- 
tify'd by Laurenbergins, Theſe however deſerv'd a greater 
Commendation than thoſe who ſucceeded them ; and parti- 
cularly $an/ou's Map _ to Du Pins Biblzotheque Hiſto- 
rique is miſerably defective both in Omiſhons and falſe Pla- 
cings ; which I am obliged to mention, as it pretends to be 
deſign'd expreſly for this Catalogue of Homer. I am per- 
ſuaded the greater Part of my Readers will have no Curioſity 
this way, however they may allow me the Endeavour of gra- 
tifying thoſe few who have: The reſt are at liberty to. paſs 
the two or three following Leaves unread, + ; 
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BOE O T I A, anc; foe Capfine, Lende & 55 . : 


ULIS, a on the Eabœan Sea 


ſage to Eubæa is narroweſt. Strabo 
lib. g. 

Eteon, Homer deſcribes it a Hilly A . 
and Statius after him-——dcnſemgee Jngis 


teonen iniquis. Theb, 


7. 
Hyrie, a Town and Lake of the tune. 


Name, belonging to the Territory of Taxa- 
gra or Grea. Strab. J. g. 

Schenns, it lay in the Road between Thebes 
7 1 Anthedon, 50 Stadia from Thebes.” Strab. 
101 

Scolos, a Town under Mount een. Itid. 

* near Haliartus under Mount Heli- 
con. Pauſ. Boot. near the Corinthian Bay. 
Sxrrab. I. . 


Eræa, the ſame with Tanagra, 30 Stadia = 
from Aulis, on the Eubœan Sea; by this Place 


thay River Aſopxs falls into that. Sea. Ibid. . 

Myraleſſus, between Thebes and Chalcis. 
Pay. Bœot. near Tanagra or Grea. Strab. 
7. 9. famous for its Pine- trees. Pixige- 
ris Mycaleſſus in agris. Statins, 1.7. 


Harma, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. Strab. I.. This 


Town as well as the former lay near the 
Road from Thebes to Chalcis. Panſ. Bœot. It 
was here that Amphiaraus was ſwallow'd by 
the Earth in his Chariot, from whenee it re- 
ceiv'd its Name. Stab. ibid. | 

leſion, it was ſituate in the Fens near He- 
leon and Hyle, not far from Tanagra. © Theſe 
three Places took their Name from being ſo 
ſeated ('Ea®-, Palus.) Strab. l. 9. 

Erythre, in the Confines of Attica near 
Platæa. T bucyd, L. 3.——dites Pecorum comi- 
tantur Erythrd. Stat. Theb. 7. = 
| Peteon, in the way from Thebes to Aube. 
don. Strab. Il. 9g. 

Ocalea, in the mid-way betwixt Holiarter 
and Alalcomenes. Ibid. K 


oppoſite to Chalcis, where the Paſ- 


8 near Oncheſtus. n 

- Cope, a Town on the Lake Copa opais, by the 
River Cepbiſus, next Orebomenut. Ibid. 

Emntreſis, a ſmall Town of the Theſpions 
near Thiche. Thid. 

Thisbe, under Mount Helicow. Pan. Bios, 
- Coronea, ſeated an the Cepbiſas where it 
falls into the Lake Copait. Strab. I. 9. 

Hlaliartut, on the ſame Lake, Strab. ibid. 
bordering on Coronea and Platæa. Pauſ. Bœot. 
Platæa, between Citherm and Thebes, di- 
vided from the latter by the River Wo 
Strab. l. 9 Virideſque Plateas, Stat. 

Glſſa, in the Territory. of Thebes, . 
ing with Vines. Baccho Gli ance colenter. 
Sta. Th.7. | 

+ Thebe, ſituate between the Rivers 22 
and Aſopus. Strab. J. 9. 

Oucheſtus, on the Lake Copais, The Grove 
conſecrated to Neptune in this Place, and ce- 
lebrated by Homer, together with a Temple 
and Statue of that God, were ſhewn in the 
Time of Pauſanias. Vide Bar. | 

Arne, ſeated on the ſame Lake, famous 
for Vines. Strab. Hom. © 

Ne on the ſame Lake. Bid. | 
or Nyſa (apud Statinm) or 8 804. 
ing 0 abo 1.9. Iſa; near Aurbed mn. 

" Antheden, 'a City on the Sea-ſide oppoſite 
to Eubœa, the utmoſt on the Shore towards. 
Locris. Strab. 1.9. 7. equi ultima tract Au- 
rbedn. Statins, I. 7. — 

V Appledon, 20 Stadia from 2 Strab. 
8 and the Plains about it, being 
the moſt- ſpacious of all in Bœotia. (Pl 

tarch in vit. Syllæ, circa medium.) 

Homer diſtinguiſhes theſe two laſt from the 
reſt of Bœotia. They were commanded * 
Aſealaphus and — | 


pH O cls 


A abe Table 1⁰ — Cmaligit, | 


.PHOCIS, under Schedius and Epiſtropus, containing, g 
Gre e „the ſame with. accor- %% — . 
Ei 


. Par „ both the ſame accordin 
joining to u ſome t accor to 
it _ * with elphi. Panuſan. Phocic. - Keks. 2 Bid. confining Upon 
51%, 1 Sea: Town on the Bay of Corinth | Locris. Pas. Pho. 
ha. Strah. I. 9. - Lilea, at the Head of the River Cepbiſus, 
1 . * the Cepbiſue at the Foot of juſt on the Edge of Phocis. Thid. el- 
Parnaſſus. lentemque Lileam Cepbifft glaciale caput. Sta- 
Pauopea, upon the ſame River, ad} oining tiur, J. 7. 


LO CRI S, under Ajax Ofleus,, containing, 
- Cynns, a maritime Town towards Enbes. mopyle, ten enn from the Sea. Bid. 


| „ I. 4 
7 3 City, 15 Stadia from the 7. 
8 achacent to Panopea in Phecis. Ilia.  Thronins, on the Melian Bay. Strab. J. 9. 
Sc ah Boagrizs, a River that paiſes by Thronins, 
= , fo called from being cover with and runs into the Bay of O Era, between Cy- 
Strat. I. 9 nas and Scarphe. Ibid. 
 Searphe ſeated between Tire, and Ther An theſe oppoſite is the ile of Exbea. 


EUBOE A, under Elephenor, cantaining, 


Chalcic, the Ci neareſt to the Continent of the River Baderus. Strab.-l. 10. 
t reve, ſb a0 gs in Pants grab. Dios, ſeated high. Hom. near 22 
4 -. Strab. ibid. 

| #retria, between Chalcis and . Thid. Cie, & 
 Hifticea, a Town with Vineyard: over a- tain 
gain Theſſaly. Herod. l. 7. | 

"Corinth, on 


a City at the-Foot of the Moun- 
cha. Strab. ibid. between Eretria and 
Gereſtus. Ptolam. |. 3. 


the Searſhore. Hom. near Styra, a Town near Caryſtos. Gral. id.” 


ATHENS, under Meneſtheus. 
The Le of SALAMIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the Eft Part divided ieto Argia and Mycenas, 
muaer Agamemnon, contains, 


4rgor, 40 Srades from the Sea. Paaſ. Coriv. it not in the exact Order, a it with 
Tyrinthe, between Argoc and Epidaur us. 161d. 2 Strab. I. 8. 


Three Cities lying in this Or- YCEN&, between Cleone . Str. 


| der on the Bay of Hermione. wy 
Alen, Strab. I. 8. P age Ther ra orinth, near the Humus. 

Hermiam, J 24110 was e, Glam, "between rgos and Corinth. Pax 
Te, — 4 Tr Corinth. 


a Rocky Cos: 
ene. Ovid. H. e Orma, 2 the Borders of Sicyomia. Td. 
fine cantes. ucan. l. 8. Aretbyria, the ſame with 55 


hliafia, at the 
„ Rout was oaths den ede elle Source uf the Achaws Aſopus. Strab. 1.8. 
2 R | ewes F it a Station for Sichom, (anciently the Kingdom of Agraſtzs) 
their Ships 


lere, 55 EOS RUM 0 bet wirt Corinth _ Pan. 2 

a Lawn e iu- ergſia, the with a, 

1 * inner Part of the Sarouis Bay. vStnah. 2 2 ſeated betwixt P 2 2 Helice. 
It was fruitful in Vines in m Lime. Srab. I. 8. oppoſite ta Parnaſſus, Pahl. I. 4. 

Mer Ifle of AÆgina, over againſt Epidaurus. Conoeſſa, we deſcribes. it. ſituate very 


Maſeta = to the Argolic Shore accord- high, and Seneca Troas. Cares as a Go 
e o obſerves that Homer names noeſſa vento. md 
. 5 "iÞ e, 


s Pau- 


wapbical Table „ Holt Canals, 


Pellene, ordering on and 9 . Next Sicyon lies Pelleng, Ce. then 
. £2545 _. 
brated dy for its Sab. 4. 72 „„ einn. 1 J. 8. Helice hpi on 
7 Fel. | |  Jhe . il from * 
The mes Part + of PELOPONNESUS, vided into Lacons ef 

— . _ LACONIA; eile Menclans, containing, ee e 


| $parts, the capital City, on the River E- 99 2. 20 Stades from Sparts N the 


rotas. Sen. 1. 4. under the Mountain Tayge- 
Phares, on the Bay of Meſſenia. Strab. JS. tus. Strab. J. 8. 


Meſſa, Strabo thinks this 4 Contraction of filr, on the Sea-fide. How. TY 
Meſſena, -_ Statins in his Imitation of this River 1 — . ral. ibid. 


| — lount . Les. les, near — of Tenarat. 
Augiæ, 28 + in the Opinion Panſ. Lac . 


of F. (Laconicts) re wh Al 


thi 
. MESSENIA, under Neſtor," containing, 


yl the « iy of . op the Mo. Sl ber the Borders of Me ils end 
ne, near the River eint. upon the Ba om it "RI 
E "Is * . . — 3 — 7 A KY 
bryem, on the River An S 
near the former. 80 4 8 Pride, 


which Homer elſewhere calls Thryoiſa. Strab, Th. 
which was built by 2 NENT from Preteon 


E the ancient Geogra hers differ about in Strab. I. 8. 
2 — 2 the River , 


the Situation of this Town, but agree to pla 
it near the Sea. Lide Strab. 1. — 1282 ATi or Mountain near the Sex 


ingeſtum montibus Fipy. Stat. 1.4. 


4 


ARCADIA, ander Agapenor, containing, 


The Mountain C. lene, the hi heſt of Pe- { Theſe three, Strabo r ys, 
lopawneſſns,/ on the of Achara and Ar- 2 
cadia, near Phenens. Pauſ. Arcad. Under 
this ſtood the Tomb of Æpytac. That Mo- 
nument (the ſame Author tells us) was re- 
maining in his Time, it was only a heap of 7 Eibe. 
Earth inelos d with a Wall of rough Stone. Te dee e rey. J. 4. 
Phenens, — on Pellene and Sym. upon 1 * | 
2 confining 0 Phevens and w — Dr 
re on and 
Mantines. Ibid. 


ELIS, under four Leaders, eee Ge. eme, 5 


r 320 Stades from the Sea. Elis. Strab. I. 8. 

Eliacis 2. The Oleniav Rocks, dad ke ths 

aprginas ner b dee. J. B. City Olewor at the Mouth of the River Pieras. 
e the Fields of Hjr- Pasſ. Achsic. - | 

| 27 in the Territory of Eu, between Mount And Aufm, the Name of a Town or Ri- 

Cylene and the Sea. ver, in cheway from Ein to Piſa. Strad. 1.8. 

Myr/mas, on the Sea-lide 70 Stades en The 


184 


Iiebaca. 
the largeſt of theſe 1 


ſtinction to the Aebaian: — tho' the Pela 


FEcbinades and ge, under Meger. 
The Cephalenians under Ces bein _ 
from Samos. * ſame with ephalenia), fro 


Zacynthus, Grocylia, ZEgilipa Ne, — 4 
be This 1 i f is generally ſuppos d to be 


nds on the Eaſt ſide of 
Cephalenia, and next to it; but that is, ac- 


cording to Wheeler, 20 Italian Miles in Cir- 


cumference,, whereas Strabo gives Ithaca'but 
80 Stadia about. It was, rather one of pro 


gs by lich as 


which was never ſu biet to 


4 Geographical Table to Hos ob Catalogue. 
The ISLES over ain the Con 
(ago) inſt . 


1 Iſlands toward the Mouth of the / 
chelons. 


Homer adds to theſe Places under the Do- 
minion of we es, 


6 NI. Dacier obſerves) 
— 2 y fo call'd, 


Mes, but only 
the 1 ap on Age to the 


cannot be meant 


Iſlands... 


. The: Continent. of ACARNANIA and ETOLIA, Fr Thoas. 


Pleuron, ſeated between Chalcis and Caly — 
don, by the Sea-ſhore upon the River. Evenis, 
Welt of Chalcis. Strab. 1.10. 

 Olenos, lying above Calydon, with the Eve- 
nus on the Fal of it. 1b:d. 


* „ the Tame, With“ Proſchion „5 not far. 


from 83 but more in the Land. Strab.d. 10. 


Ghalcis, x Sea Town:. Hem. ſituate on the 


Eat. fide- of the Event. Strab. ibid. There 
was another Chalcis at the Head of. the Eve- 


nus call'd by Strabo Hypo-Chalcis. 
Calydon, on the Evenus alſo. Ibid. 


bye Iſle. of CRE TE, under Idomeneus, containing. 


Gal, ſeated in the Plain between Lynx 


| ne ortyng, 120 Stad. from Lyctur. Strab. J. 10. 
Gerry Stad. from the African Sea. Ibid. Deſcription of it. in. the third Book * the, 
H 


.. s,. So Stad. from the Ses. Ihid. P 
1 etus, : 
ITS 66. Stad. Loos ae. 20 > om 


1 on the right Hand to vey bo 


2 from the City & Hodes, Southward. Strab. 
11 


the Sea, under Gortyna. Strab. ibid. It lay 
on the River Jardan, as appears by Homer's 


0 
353 2 
5 Dee under TW Stab. Eq 


e 


25A us, between Camirus i and Rhodes. Ibid. 


Camiras. 


The Ilands, Syma (under Nireus) Niſyrus, Guns: Caſas, Cos, Culydne, 


under Antiphus and Phidippus. 
The Centinent of T H ESSALEY toward the gean Sea, under Achilles 


Argos Pelaſgicum (the ſame which was ſitice 


called Fabia.) Strabo lib. 9. ſays that ſome 5 


thought this the Name of a Town, others 
that Homer meant by it this Part of 7 heſſaly 
in general (which laſt ſeems moſt probable. 55 
Seph. Byzant. obſerves, there was a City 
Argos. in The 


the former was call'd Pelaſzgic in Contradi- 


poſſeſt ſeveral Parts of Epirus, Crete; Pelo- 
ponneſus, c. yet they retain d their principal 
Beat in:Theſſaly. Steph. Byz. in v: Panel. 
Ales, Both on. hs Shore. of. Theſſaly to- 
4 Awards Locris. Strab. | g. 
2 the Paſſage of Mount 0zhrys. Ibid. 
1 „under. the . OHa. Eu- 
in I 


ſJaly as well as in Pe eſus; 


Alos lies in 


Some ſuppos d theſe two to be 
Xames of the ſame Place, as 

 Prhia, M trabo ſays; tho“ tis plain ther 
Hellas. Jdiſtinguiſnes them. Whether they 
were Cities or- 2 Strabo 
is not determin'd. Lib. 9, 

The Hellenes. This Denomination, after- 
wards common to all the Greeks, is here to 


i be underſtood only of thoſe who inhabited 


Prhiotis, It was not 'til! long after Hamęr's 


Time that the People of other Cities of Greece 


deſiring Aſſiſtance from theſe, began to have 


the ſame Name from their Communication | 


with them, as Thucydides remarks in the be- 
ginning of his firſt Book. 


p f 
*% -. , * 4 — - . - * ls . ww % The 


inent of bus. Achau, e. 


irut and the oppoſite Con- 
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bo Geographical Table 10 H OMER's WY | 


EO, Tue follwing un der Proteſias. 1 3 
17 3 on Aa of Prhioris toward Strabs ſeems to E nie ars * 
chan Bay. Strab. I.  rhaſas: But Pliny deſcribes it * 
the * ebryc, abr 2 


Fad 7 85 ve of Ceres within two Stadia of on FILLS SF wh upon he Bnet 


12 '6o San, fro from. ls, x lx higher in 3 1 
m 

| 1 ha ve — 0- L Ln ſeats it on the. 7 chi. 25 
U thoſe Towns whi je under 

ee in the Paſſige 2 2 bb. * 8 


bid. Mountain 
ale, the suda of this Tom in egen 
; x Tee * | Fame — 21 Mm ; 0 TOM 5 on 1 ” ; 


Pine, in the fartheſt Part of Maveſis co " lah n. 


» 


Lake of Bebe. Prol. and 2 water 7 755 7 4. and Srrab. 
with the Fountains of Hyperia | hs 
ag Vader Philodteres. 3 
2 2 — Stadia 32 i fems that this Place 
from Pydna 2 Gy of Ma Strab. 55 Tolcos, and + Pls ay na 19. 
Cas in Prbiotes near Pharſolus; — , Demetrizs cauſed the Inbabi- 
Ae, | accordi +0 the ſame Au- tants of — — 


C thor. Ibid. - % $75.94 on the ſame Coaſt. | | TON k 
de Upper THESSALY. 


2 22 under Podulirius Mets Wachen. | 


Under . 
oOrmenium, under Pelion, on the Pegaſcas 1 eie, „ hard by Phere and Titans. 


| Bay, near Bebe. Ibid. 


Vnder Polyphætes. 


Argiſſa, lying upon the River Pexens. Ser, 9H. Orthe, near Penens 8 Thid. 
wr Gry of Perrhebia at the Foot of Elop both lying e near 
of Olympus Thid. | 2 the River 2 


Under Guneus and Protheus. 
Cypbus, ſeated in the mountainous Coun- wexs. Thid. Tis alſo call'd Exrotas. 


uy towards Olympus. Ibid. The River Pexexs riſes from Mount Pin- 
Nodaua, among the Mountains toward O- dus, and. flows through Tempe into the Sea. 
Hos Ibid. Grab. I. 7. and 9. 
tar 


eſius, a River gs in the Monntain | Pelion, near Offa, in . Herod. 
Titarus near Olympus, running into Pe- Ib. 7 


U | A Table 


eee 
A Table of T ROY, and the Auriliar CounTers.” 


H K HE Kingdom of Priem divided ino Peer —— Pracbias, under J. 


a 2 under Helter, whoſe Ca- P 
pit "was Thos. 
. Dardania, under Kun, the Capital | 
| Dis dons. 
3 n at at the Foot of Ids, by the Aſe- 
put, under P 
LE . hes, Mount Ti cre, 


: or . don the River Sell 


The Polti, under Hf hous and P leut, 
whoſe Capital was Lariſſa, near the lace 
where Cama was afterwards built. Strab. I. 1 3. 

The Thracians, by the fide of the Helleſpont 


oppoſite to Troy, under Acamas and op 7 


and thoſe of Ciconia, under Eupbemar. 


The Pœoniaus from Macedonia and the River 


Axius, under Pyrechmes. 
The Paphlagonians, under P 
Halizonians, under Odius and 
Myfrans , under Cromis and 
* ee of Aſcania, ur, Pborey « 242 


"The Mroviexs, we Met and any | 


t nenen,. 


The Auxiliar Nations. 


e ophns. The 


from that — on the 


Theſe Places lay between Troy and the 
25 ke other three 
£Eetion, and Altexs, the Capital of the 


10 was Ly yrveſſus , of the ſecond 8 of 
Cilicia, of [op third Pedaſws, in Lel, Ho- 
— 


mer does not mention theſe in the ogue, 
been before OT "mo Cu 


ies were Unter 


havin 
lated 1 Greeks. 
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who inhabited under the Mountain T1 RY 


The Carzaxs, under Nanſtes and Ampbima- 
chus, from Miletws, the farthermoſt City of 
Cara toward the South. Herodot. lib. 1. 
Male, a Mountain and Promontory op- 
poſite to Samos. bid. 


Prbiron, the ſame Mountain as Latmes, ac- 


5, GE to Hecatæur. 

The Lyciavs, under Sarpedon and Glancur, 
from the Banks of the River Xanthas, which | 
runs into the Sea betwixt Rhodes and 


© Many ment ions it to e, this: ; Neis 
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8 we we, M- resy to engage,” a Ve ( 
T e Butrween Menelaus = Parks ( by 
18 Hector) Ir the Determination of the 


War. Iris is ſent to 2 — to Surf the Fight. She leads 
ber to the Walls of Troy, where Priam ſate with his Counſel- 
lors obſerving the Gzgeciap,Leagers on the Plain below, to whom 
Helen gives an Acdrine bf of the*cbief of ther. The Kings on ei- 
ther Part take the ſolemn Oath for the Conditions of the Com- 
bate. The Duel enſues, wherem Paris being overcome is 


fnatch'd au] 4 a Cloud 1 kh and. Wal, ant 70 his 
Aparime, 


the 5 422 7 
cians, em ma the F 
of the Articles. 4 

The three and twentieth Day till continues — this 
Book. The Scene is ſometimes. in the Fields * Frey, aud 
ſometimes in Troy el, 3 
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With 


HOMER: TLIAD. Boox III. 


Warme athawcheSOrancs embody'd fy, T6 
Ft * 1 A ns thro” the mer As 5 


Sniff march yn — the — Duſt — 

Dark'ning ariſes from the labour'd Ground. 

1j Thus from his flaggy Wings when Notus ſheds 
A Night of Vapors round the Mountain. Heads 
Swift-gliding Miſts the dusky Fields invade, _ 
To Thieves more grateful than the Midnight Shade; 


e ſcaree the Swains their feeding Flocks ds 
and confus'd amidft the. thicken Day: 


So wrapt in gath ring Duſt, the Gy Weser 
A moving Cloud, ſwept on, and hiduthe, Plain. 
| ( W. Front to Front the ho ile : 
Eager of Fight, and only. wait Ja 1 and: 
2 When, to the Van, before the Sons of Fame. 


Whom They Lent forth, the heautcous Paris 3 
| In 


2 


* 


In Form a God! the Panther's ir ſpeckled kde: 
Flow'd o'er his Armour with an eaſy Pride: 
His bended Bo]. a<crofs his Shoulders dung, n 
His Sword beſide him negligently Hung ky 
Two pointed Spears he ſhook-with- gallant * 
And dar'd the Braveſt of the Greciun Race. 
As thus with glorious Air and proud ban, 
He boldly ſtalk d, the foremoſt on the * 
Him M. enelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 
With Heart elated, and with j joyful = 52 
So joys a Lion if the branching Deer * 
Or Mountain Goat, his bulky Prize, appear; 


# 


In vain the Youths oppoſe, the Maſtives bay, 


The Lordly Savage rends the panting rr La 
Thus fond of Vengeance, with a furious Bo bd 

In crying pen he leaps upon the Ground 

h Chariot: Him, approaching nes. 
The beauteous Champion views with Marks of Ms ear, 
Smit with a conſcious Senſe, retires behind, a 
And, ſhuns the In ate he well deſerv'd-to/ find. ALLE 5 


2 | | A 2 — A | 


From his h 


E. 


bd 
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As when ſome Shepherd from the ruſtlin g Trees 2 
Shot forth to View, a ſealy Serpent ſees; 
Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild auen, 5 
And all confus'd, precipitates his Flight. x 
So from the King the ſhining Warrior "EP 4 vial 
And plung'd amid: the thickeſt Trojan. e Eb 
As Godlike Hetlur ſees the Prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen rous Heat 
i5:Unha ppy Paris! but to Women brave; 
So fairly form'd; and only to deceive!” 
Oh had'ſt thou'dy'd when firſt thou faw'ſt the _ | 
Or dy'@ at leaſt before thy Nuptial Rite! ; 
A better Fate, than vainly thus to boaſt; © 
6e And fly, the Scandal of thy Trojan Holt. , 
Gods! how the fcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their Fears of Danger undeceiy'd in t nee Ut 


Thy Figure promis d with a martial Air; 
But ill thy Soul ſupplies a Form ſo fair 
65 In former Days, in all thy gallant Pride, 

WR thy tall ay triu m phant ſtem'd the Tide 
Ws: | : When 


* 
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When Greece beheld thy painted Canvas flow; 
And Crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing Show 
Say; was it thus, with-ſuch à baffledMienj'! + | 
Vou met th? Approaches of the Spartan Queen, j 
Thus from her Realm convey d the beauteous Prize, 
And * both her warlike Lords outſhin d in Helen Eyes . 
This Deed, thy Foes Delight, thy own Difgrace, t. 
Thy Father's Grief; and Ruin of thy Race; 

This Deed recalls thee: to the | proffer'd. , — 2 7K 
Or haſt thou injur d whom thou dar ſt not rightꝰ 
Soon to thy Colt the. Field wou'd-niake thee 


Thou keep'ſt the- Conſort of a braver Foe- 
Thy graceful Form inſtilling ſoft: Deſire; g 
Thy curling Treſſes, and thy ſilver Lyre, 28. 
Beauty and Vouth, in vain to theſt you truſt, 

When Youth and Beauty ſhall-be laid in Duſt: 
Troy yet may” wake, and one: avenging Blow: . 
Cruſh the dire Author of his. Country Wee. 

His Silence here, with Bluſhes; Paris breaks; 35. 
Tis juſt, my Brother, what your Anger ſpeaks :: 

815 25 But 
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But who like thee can boaſt a Soul ſedate, 
80 firmly Proof to all the Shocks of Fate? 
Thy Force like Steel a temper'd Hardneſs ſhows, 
9 Still edg d to wound, and ſtill untir'd with Blows, 
Like Steel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous Swain, 
With falling Woods to ſtrow the waſted Plain. 
Thy Gifts I praiſe, nor thou deſpiſe the Charms 
With which a Lover golden Venus arms; 
95 Soft moving Speech, and pleaſing outward Show, 
No Wiſh can gain em, but the Gods beſto -x. 
Vet, wou'd'ſt thou have the proffer'd Combate ſtand, | 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either Hand ; 
Then let a mid-way Space our Hoſts divide, 
re And, on that Stage of War, the Cauſe be tryd: 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 
For beauteous Helen'and the Wealth ſhe brought ; 
And who his Rival can in Arms ſubdue, 
His be the Fair, and his the Treafure too. 
20 Thus with a laſting League your Toils may cent, 
* E roy poſſeſs her fertile Fields in Peace'; 


194, 


Thus 
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Thus may the Greets review their native Shore, 


Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds, for Beauty more 
He ſaid. The Challenge Hector hear d ith Joy, 


Then with his Spear reſtrain'd the Nouth of Preh, 110 
Held by the midſt, athwart ; and near the Toe 


Advanc d with Steps majeſtically ſow .. 


* 4 


While round his dau n Head the review _ 
Thei Ir Stones al 0 


We know him by the. various Plume he wears, _ / 
Aw'd by his high Command the Greeks attend, 
The Tumult filence, and the Fight ſuſpend, 

While from the Centre Hector rolls his Eyes 
On either Hoſt, and thus to both applics.. 


Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian Bands! 
What Paris, Author of the War, demands. | 


Your ſhining Swords within the Sheath reſtrain, 
And Pd your Lances in the yieding: Plain. 


Gong 


Y " 
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Here, in the midſt, im either Army's ſigt: 
He dares the Spartan King to ſingle Fight; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'di Spoil 
That causd the Conteſt, ſhall: reward the Toil. 
#30 Let theſe the brave trium phant Victor grace, 
And diff 'ring Nations part in Leagues of Peace. 
Hle ſpoke: in ſtill Suſpenſe on eicher fide / 
Fach Army ſtood : The Spartan Chief reply'd.' -/\ 
Me too ye Warriors hear, whoſe fatal Right 
235 A World engages in the Toils of Fight. 
To me the Labour of the Field reſign; - + 
Me Parts injur d; all the War be mine 
Fall he that muſt beneath his Rival's Arms, 
And live the reſt ſecure of future Harms. . 
140 Two Lambs, devoted by your nn 8 Nite, 
| To Earth a ſable, to the Sun a white, 
| Prepare ye Trojans ! while a third we ting * 
Select to ove, th Inviolable King. Wn, en 
u Let rev'rend Priam in the Truce engage, at 1% 
1 1 add the Banction of conſid rate Age; 35353 
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the Lines 
And from' 


ext all unbu 
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e Lamb for Jove 


Meantime, to beauteo 
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The lovelieſt [Nyoaph of Brians Repul ** 

Her in the Palace, at her Loom ſhe found; 
170 The golden Web her own fad Story crown . 
The Troja Wars ſhe weav'd (herſelf the Pre) 
And the dire Triumphs of her fatal Eyes. N 
To whom the Goddeſs of the painted Bow g: 


Approach, and view the wonderous Scene below! ' 


175 Each hardy Greek and valiant Trojas Knight, 


So dreadful late, and furious for the Fight, 

Now reſt their Spears, or lean upon their Shickds: ; 
Ceas d i is the War, and ſilent all che Fields 
Paris alone and Sparta s King advance, 


70 In ſingle Fight to toſs the beamy Lance; * 


* = 


Each met in Arms the Fate of Combate tries, 
Thy Love the Motive, and thy Charms the Prins. 
This ſaid, the many-colour'd Maid. inſpires” 8 
Her Husband's Love, and wakes her former Fi Ires; 
18; Her Country, Par re | ; al that once were dear, 
Ruſh to her The . : t, and fda tender Tear. 
4 x Oer 
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nteyor grave, d fag 
Lean'd on the Walls, and 
Chiefs, who no more in | ble 
But Wiſe thr 
In Summer- 
A bloodleſs! 
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When Godlike MYgd hed their Troops of Horſe, 
And I, to join them, tais d the Trajan Force: by 
Againſt the Manlike Aundere we-ftood, '. : 
259 And Sanger 8 ſtop. ou purple with e Blood: 
But far manh =. 
And Strength of N — to ew (Gracie IAY ti 
This ſaid, once more he yiew'd the martial Train: 
What's He, . whoſe Arms he ſcatter d on the Plain? 
255 Broad is his, Breaſt, his Shoulders larger ſk | 
Tho n 9 on ps his Heat 


E o Rank he moves, and orders all. 
The ſtately Ram thus' meaſures Oer the Ground, 
260 And, Maſter of the Flocks, ſurveys them round. 
Then Helen thus. | Whom: your diſaerr ing Eyes 
Have ſingled; out, is Itbacus the Wiſs: 


His Fame for Willom fills ahe n n 
Autenor took the Word, and thus began: 


My fel © King! have len chat wondrous. wg 7 
72101! 8 Q Xt When 


j 1 
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To T' roy be came, to 


His Words fuccinct, yet füll, with 


His modeſt Eyes he fix d 1 0 
As one unskil'd or dumb, h 
Nor rais'd his Head, nor 
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Tus with a laſting League our Toils may ceaſe 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile Fields in Peace; 
So ſhalt the Greeks review their native Shore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds, for Beauty more. 
30 With Grief he heard, and bade the Chiefs prepare 
To join his milk-white Courſers to the Car: 
He mounts the Seat, Antenor at his ſi ide ; 1 
The gentle Steeds thro' Scea's Gates they guide: 
Next from-the Car deſcendin g on the Plain, 
335 Amid the Grecian Hoſt and Trojan Train 
Slow they proceed: The ſage Ul Her then 5 
Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 
On either fide a ſacred Herald ſtands, 
The Wine they mix, and on each Monarch Hands 
34 Pour the full Urn; Then drew the Grecian Lord 
His Cutlace ſheath'd beſide his pondrous Sword. 
From the ſign'd Victims crops the curling Hair, 
The Heralds part it, and the Princes ſhare; 


Then loudly thus before th attentive Bands 
345 He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted mx 


Ofirſt, 
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O firſt and greateſt Pow'r l. w 
Who high on Ida's holy'M fountain Way, 
Eternal Jode! and you bright Orb that rl! 
From Eaſt to Weſt, and view from Pole to Pole“ bo 
Thou Mother Earth ! and all ye un Fido" 4 
Infernal Fi uries, and Tartarean Gods, - 10854 
Who rule the Dead, and horrid Woes _ 
For per jur d. Kings, and all who falſely ſireat !. 
Hear, and be Witneſs, If, by Paris uin, 5 
Great Menelaus preſs the fatal Plain; 
The Dame and Treaſures let the TY6j jan 1 
And Greece returning plow the watry _” | 
If by my Brother's Lance the Trojan bleed; 
Be his the Wealth and beauteous Dame decreed: 15 
3 b appointed Fine let Ion juſtly pay, 
And ev'ry Age record the ſignal ay: 88 
This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, 


Arms muſt revenge, and Mars wry the F feld. 


With that, the Chief the tender Victims flew, | | 


And i in the Dult their bieding g Bodies threw, 


356 


11 
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The vital Spirit iſſu d at eh Wound, 
And left the Members quiv'ring' on the Ground.” 
From tlie ſame Urn they drink the mingled ** 
And add Libations to the Pow'rs Divine. 2 
ne While thus their Prayers united mount the Sky; 
Hear mighty Jobe and hear ye Gods on high! 
And may their Blood who firſt the League confound, 
Shed like this Wine, diſtain the thirſty Ground; 
May all their Conſorts ſerve promiſtuous Luſt, 
375 And all their Race be ſcatter'd as the Duſt ! 
Thus either Hoſt their Imprecations join d, 
Which Jove refus d, and mingled with the Wind. 
3 The Rites now finiſh'd, rev'rend: Priam roſe, 
1 And thus expreſs d a Heart o'ercharg'd with Woes. 
330 Ye Greeks and Frojans,-let the Chiefs engage, 
But ſpare the Weakneſs of 'my bebe Age: 0% 
1 n vonder Walls that Ob ject let me ſhun, ' 
Nor view the Danger of o dear a Son. 
Whoſe Arms ſhall conquer, and what Prince ſhal rl 
355 Heavn *only knows, for Heav'n diſpoſes all. 
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And drove to 


And Words like theſe are heard thro all the Bands. ; 
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Both Armies. fate, the Combate to ſurxey Ab 1K 
| Beſide each Chief his Azure Armour lay, 145 2 Hip 
And round the Liſts the gen'rous Courſers neigh, ? 
The beauteous Warrior now arrays for F ight, 1 
41 In gilded Arms magnificently bright: 
The Purple Cuiſbes claſp: his Thighs around, 
With Flow'rs adorn'd, and ſilver Buckles bound: 
Lycaon's Cors let his fair Body dreſt, | 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter Breaſt; ' 
415 A radiant Baldric, o'er his Shoulder 4 
Suſtains the Sword that glitters at his ſide. 
His youthful Face a poliſh'd Helm o erſpread FW 7 + 
The waving Horſe-hair nodded on his Head. 
is figur d Shield, a ſhining Orb, he takes, 
D 2 Javilin ſhakes. 
With equal Speed, and fir'd by equal Charms, 
The Spartan Hero ſheaths his t in Arms, 427 
No round the Liſts th admiring | 
With —_ lins find, * Greek and” cw Band. 


of k * » 


Amidit 
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Amidſt the dreadful Vale the Chiefs advance, 
All pale with Rage, and ſhake the threat ning Lance. 
The Trojan firſt: his ſhining Jav lin * 1 be 
Full on Atrides ringing Fhield it New, 
Nor piercd the brazen Orb, but with a Bound ö 
Leap d from the Buckler blunted n the Ground. 40 
Atrides then his maſſy Lance prepares, 
In Act to throw, but firſt prefers his payne W 
Give me, great Jove! to puniſh lawleſs 8 = 
And lay the Trojan gaſping in the Duſt: 
Deſtroy th Aggreſſor, aid my righteous Cauſe, 
Avenge the Breach of hoſpitable Laws! 


Let this Example future Times Tecl * en 
And guard from Tay 8 rf W 8 bey! Name: . 


His Condlet. pie and his Girmete mung, 


5 4 * * 
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And glancing downward, near his Flank. . 


» 


The wary TY rojan, bending from the Blow; 
Eludes his Death; and ae the the Foe: 
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j4; But fierce Atrider wav'd his Sword and ſtrokx 
Full on his Caſque ; the creſted — 1 't# 
The brittle Steel, unfaithful to his Hand,. 
Broke ſhort : che Fragmen ts glitter d on the 821 
The ra ging Warrior to the ſpacious Skies 
5 Rais d his upbraiding Voice, and angry Eyes: 
Then is it vain in Jove himſelf to truſt? 
And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the Juſt?. Ft 
When Crimes provoke us,. Heav n Succel denies ; 
The Dart falls harmleſs, and the Faulchion flies. 
455 Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian Crew 


© (Sir?d by the Creſt) th'-unhappy Warrior drew ; 
q Struggling he follow'd, while th* embroider'd * Ii 
1 That ty'd his Helmet, dragg'd the Chief along. 


Then had his Ruin crown'd Atrides” Joy, 

x60 But Venus trembPFd for the Prince of Troy: 
Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden Band ; 
And left an empty Helmet in his Hand. + 
The Caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw ; ; 
The Greeks with Smiles. the poliſh'd Trophy view. 


— 9 Then, 


Then, as once more he lifts the dea dy 
In Thirſt of Vengeance, at his Rival? 8 


1 
And gently laid him on the Bridal Bed. * 
With pleaſing Sweets fainting Senſe renews, 
And all the: Dome p perfumes: with Heav'nly Deus. 


can all. things) in a 
Rais d from | 


The oddeſs ty | thook ber | es vn eſt i 75 945» | : | 
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43; Not like a Warrior "arte 
But ſome. gay Dancer in; the publick Sho. 


. She Erler foe. TGT Fare . was moy Ys: . 


Fair Ven enus" N n 190 ye that — 3 Fi ire, 


% And Breaſt, reveal d the Queen of ſoft Deſire. 4 


Struck with her. Preſence, ſtrait the lively Red 
Forſook her Cheek; and, trembling, thus the 
Then is it ſtill thy Pleaſure to deceive? 

And Woman's Frailty always to . 2 
495 Say, to: new Nations muft I croſs the Main, 


Or carry. Wa ars to. 


_ <p 


For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond. . » 

What other Parts is thy Darling now 2 is 

Left to Atrides, (Victor in the Strife) 
eo An odious Conquelt and a Captive Wife, 


Henee let me ſail: And if thy Paris bear 
Wy: Abe e let 1 eaſe his Care. 
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Be fix'd for ever tö the Froja 
His nes or Slave ; And't 
I ſcorn the Coward, and det 
Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting _ 46 111 ths 
And keen Reproath, from ev ry Phy Phrygian Dame: "31s 
III ſuits it now the Joys of Wy to know, 
Too deep my Angu zuilh, and too wild my Woe, © 

Then thus, incens d, the Puphian Queen pl 


. 


L257 


Obey the Pow'r from whom thy ( lories rife | 
Should Venus leave thee, ery - ; 2 1 that fy; 7 

Fade from thy Check, and harp thy Eye: 5 

Ceaſe to provoke me, Teſt 1 

The World's Averſion, than their 


Now the bright Prize for which Mankind enga 

Then, the ſad Victim of the Publiek ! 0 be 1A 
At this, the Faireſt of her Sex obey' d, te 

And veil'd her Bluſhes in a ſilken Shade; 1 445 

Unſeen, on ſilent, n the Tr: N. 


— m___ 2 
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3s Arriv'd, and enter d at the Palace Gate, 50 
The Maids officious round their Miſtreſs wait, 
Then all diſperſing, various Tasks attend ; 
The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. 
Full in her Paris Sight the Queen of Love 
5;o Had plac'd t e beauteous Progeny of Feber 
Where, as he view' d her Charms, ſhe turn'd ayay : 
Her glowing Eyes, and thus began to ſay. bt 
Is this the Chief, who loſt to Senſe of Shame 
Late ſled the Field, and yet ſurvives his Fame? 
535 Oh hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous Sword 
Of that brave Man whom once I call'd . Lad! 
The Boaſter Paris oft* defir'd the Day _ 
With Sparta s King to meet in ſingle Wan 20 & 
Go now, once more thy Rival's Rage excite, 
540 Provoke rides and renew the Fight: 
Vet Helen bids thee ſtay, left thou unckill'd 


Should'ſ fall an eaſy Conqueſt on the Field. 
The Prince replies; 
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Ah ceaſe, divinely "NN 0 
Nor add Reproaches to the Wounds I bear, 
— This 
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This Day; the, Foe prevail'd — Paw :; 54s 
We yet may-vanquiſh-inia happier Hour: 

There want not Gods to favour: * erh, 
But let the Buſineſs of our Life be Love: 49% KA * 
Theſe ſofter Moments let Delights emplo,/, 
And kind Embraces ſnatch the haſty Joy... 35 
Not thus I lov'd thee; when from-.Sparta's Share 
My forc'd, my willing -Heawnly Prize I bore, + + 
When firſt entranc'd in Cranat s Iſle I lay, 
Mir d wich thy Soul, and all diffoly'd-away: 
Thus: having ſpoke, th enamour'd  Phrygian Boy 555 
Ruſh'd to the Bed, impatient for the Joy. 
Him Helen follow'd | flow: with baſhful Charms, 
And claſp'd the blooming Hero in her Arms. 
While theſe to Love's delicious Rapture yield, 

The ſtern Atrides rages round the Field: 560 
So ſome fell Lion u hom the Woods obey, | 
Roars thro' the Defart, and demands his Prey. 

Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 
Bu t © in vain alon S the Troops of Troy; 


Ev'n 
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365 Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a Foe ſo brave 
The recreant Warrior, hateful as the Grave. 

Then ſpeaking: thus the King of Kings aroſe ; 


Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous Foes ! 
Hear andatteſt! From Heav'n with Conqueſt! crown'd 
$70 Qur Brother 8 Arms the juſt Succeſs have founds / 
Be therefore now the Spartan Wealth reſtor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord, 
Th appointed Fine let Ilion juſtly —_ 
And Age to Age record this — _ pt 
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F all che Books of is 2 there is ſcarce J 
i any more pleaſing than dhe uind. It may „ 
be divided into five Parts, each of wid „ _ 
has a Beauty different from he other. The 
firſt contains what paſt before the two 
Armies, and the Propoſal of the Com- 
— between Paris and Menelaus: The At- 
entio mighty Hoſts, which were juſt 
upon pron Point of Joining Done Battel, and the lofty. manner of 
offering and accepting this important and unexpected Chal- 
lenge, have ſomething in them wonderfully pompous and of 
an amuſing Solemnity. The ſecond Part which deſcribes 
the Behaviour of Helena in this Juncture, her Conference 
with the old King and his Counſellors, wich the Review of 
the Heroes from the Battelments, is an Epiſode entirely of 
another ſort which excels in the reals and Parherick. 1 


The third conſiſts of the Ceremonies of the Oath on both 
ſides and the Preliminaries to the Combate; with the beau- 
tiful Retreat of Priam, who iu the Tenderneſs of a Parent 
withdraws from the ſight of the Duel: Theſe Particulars de- 
tain the Reader in Expectation, and heighten his Impatience 
for the Fight. itſelf, The fourth is the Deſcription of the 


B b Duel, 
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© that Goddeſs which makes the fifth Part, and whoſe End is 


: * a V4. 
— + 


he ſo ſoon wigs her over to him. Helen (the main Cauſe 


of this; War) was not to be made an odious Character; She 


is drawn by this great Maſter with the fineſt Strokes, as a 


frail, but not an abandon'd Creature. She, has. perpetual 
Struggles of Virtue. on the one fide; and Softneſſes which 
Over come them ; on the other Our Author has been remark 
ably careful to tell us this; whenever he but ſliglitly names 


her in the foregoing Part of his Work ſhe is repreſented at 


7 


the ſame time as repentant; and it is thus we ſee her at large 


at her fitſt . roars in the preſent Book, hien is one of 
the ſhorteſt of t 


of the whole Iliad, but in recompence has Beau- 
ties almoſt in every Line, and moſt of them ſo obvious that 
to acknowledge them we need only to read them. 


"ye 
Vaxsz 3. With Shouts the Trojans.] The Book begins 


with a fine Oppoſition of the Noiſe of the Thojan Army to 
the Silence. c 


e Silence of the Græcians. It was but natural to imagine 


„%%% ð= H „ | | | E tb 12 5 
tions, of various Languages and Strangers to each other; 


the latter were more united in their Neighbourhood, and under 


Leaders of the fame Country. But as this Obſervation ſeems 
particularly inſiſted upon by our Author {for he uſes it again 


in the fourth | 


V. 430.) ſo he had a farther Reaſon 


Platarch in his Treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks 


» | upon 


2 


apon this Dildos, 2s a” particular Credit! to ihe milita 
Diſcipline” of the Greets. And ſeveral ancient Authors tell 
us, it was the Manner of the Barturiuus to encounter with 
Shouts and Outcries ; as it continues to this Day the Cuſtom 
of the Eaſtern Nations. Perhaps theſe Clamours were only 
to encourage their Men, inſtead of martial Inſtruments. 1 
think Sir Waker Nuleigb ſays, chere never was a People but 
made uſe of ſome fort of Muſick in Battel: Homer. nevet 
mentions any in the'Greek or Trojan Armies, and it is ſcarce 
to be imagined he would omit à Citrumſtande ſo poetical 
without fome particular Reaſon. The Verb Laune which 
the modern Greeks have fince appropriated to the ſound of a 
Trumpet, is uſed indifferently ia bur Author for other Sounds, 
as for Thunder it the tlie 2 1. a, V. 388. Auch e rda- 
yer us ys Seavdg————. He once names 5 T fm d LD I 
in a Hmile, upon vhich Euftabiuc and ſerve that 
the uſe of ir was known in the — e that 
of the Trojan War. And hence we may infer tliat Homer 
was Panel careful not to confound the Manners of the 
Times he wrote of, with thoſe of the Times he liv'd in. 
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Verbs 7. The cane 1% ty 11 Wit has nan andy 
deſcrib'd to be a Similitude in Ideas, 'and is more excellent as 
that Similithde is more ſur rizing ; there cannot be a truer 

_ kind of Wit than what is thewn in apt 'Compariſons, eſpe- 
cially when comp ofed of ſuch Subjects as having the leaſt Re- 
lation to each other in general, Have yet ſome Particular that 
E exactly. Of this Nature i is the Simile of the Qanes to 
e Trojay Army, where the Fancy of Homer flew'to the re- 


 moreſt Part. © of Be: World for an 4 ber which 25 _ 


as loner is 10 Gblerrable 25 to have given ſome of the An- 
B ba 2 cients 
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cients occaſion: to imagine the embatteling of an Army was 
firſt learn'd from the cloſe manner of Flight of theſe Birds. 


. 


But this Part of the Simile not being directly expreſs d by the 


Author, has been oyerlook'd by ſome of the Commentators. 


It may be remark d that Homer has generally a wonderful 


times (as in this Place) by neglecting them in ſuch ᷣ manner as 
to leave the Reader to ſupply them himſelf. For the preſent 


ſtandin | he takes a Liberty in his Expreſſion of them. He 
ſeems ſo ſecure of the main Likeneſs, that he makes no ſern- 
play with the Circumſtances; ſometimes by tranſpoſing 


ple to 


2 


Compariſon, it has been taken by Virgil in the tenth Book, 
and apply'd to the Clamours of Soldiers in the ſame manner. 


- 


de os. 


* 


by 


- Strymonee dant figna grues, atque ethera tranant - . 


um ſonith, fugtuntque Notos clamore ſecunds.. 
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III. 


VI Is 26. The beauteous Paris came, In Form a God.] This 
is meant by the Epithet Oeosdie, as has been ſaid in the 24 


Note on the firſt Book. The Picture here given of Pariss 
Air and Dreſs, is exactly correſpondent to his Character; 
you ſee him endeavouring to mix the fine Gentleman with 
the Warriour; and this Idea of him Homer takes care to keep 
up, by deſcribing him not without the ſame Regard when he 
is arming to encounter Menelaus afterwards in a cloſe Fight, 
as he ſhews here where he is but preluding and flouriſting in 
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Cloſeneſs in all the Particulars of his Compariſons; notwith- 


the 
0 <Order of them, ſometimes by ſuper-adding them, and fome- 


the. Gaiety,of his Heart. And when he tells us in that Place 
that he was, in danger of being ſtrangled by the Strap of his 
Helmet, he takes notice that it was Toauxgcos, - embroider:d. 
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Ve KS E 37. Fe) joys a 0 if the 9 Dian: Or Fong 
tain Goat.) The old Scholiaſts refining on this Simile will have 
it that Pars is _—_— to a Goat on account of his Incon- - 
rinence, and to a Stag for his — — To this laſt they 
make an Addition <>; is. very ludicrous, that he is al 
liken'd to a Deer for his Gili in r Mo ck, 4 cite Ariftotle to 
prove that Animal delights in Harmony, bao wc 0. pinion is 
alluded to by: Mr. Waiter : in theſe Lines, | 

2 ere Le: 144% band, W dah ſhe ha the Ear 
2 bis Quiver on the h of ning Deer. B 


7 


But upon hi whole, it is ben to imagine this Com b 
riſon conſiſts in any thing more, than the 4 which Mene- 
laus conceiv d at the ſight of his Rival, in the hopes of de- 
ſtroying him. It is equally an Injuſtice to Paris, to abuſe 
him for underſtanding Muſick, and to repreſent his Retrear 
as purely the Effect of Fear, which. proceeded from his Senſe 
of Guilt: with reſpe& to the particular Perſon of 'Menelaus: 
He appear'd at the Head of the Army to challenge the boldeſt 
of the Enemy: Nor is his Character elſewhere in the [ad 
by any means that of a Coward. He#or at the end of the 
ſixth Book confeſſes, tliat no Man could juſtl y reproach him as 
ſuch. Nor is he repreſented ſo by Ovid . copy d Homer 
very cloſely). in the end of his Epiſtle to Helen. The Moral of 
Homer is much finer : A brave Mind however-blinded with 
Paſſion is ſenſible of Remorſe as ſoon as the injur'd Object 
Ho itſelf; and Paris never behayes himſelf ill in War, 
ut when his Spirits are depreſs'd by the Conſciouſneſs of an 
Injuſtice. This alſo will account for the ſeeming Incongruity 
of Homer in this Paſſage, who (as they would have us t ink) 
7 Paint him a ſhameful Coward, at the ſame time that he is 
4.3; : perpetually 
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more clear. 


7 V calling him the divine Paris, and Paris lie a 
God. What he ſays immediately afterwards in anſwer to 
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VIISI 47. 4s when a Shepherd.) This Compariſon; of 
the Serpent is finely imitated by Virgil in the fecond y£n64.' 
Preſſit humi nuens, trepeduſq; repemè refugit 
» Attollentem iras, & cerula colla tumentem 
Hau ſecus Androgeus viſu tremefuctus abibat. 


But it may be ſaid to the Praiſe of Virgil, that he has ap- 

yd it upon an Occaſion where it has an additional Beauty. 
Paris upon the ſight of Menelauss Approach, is compar d to 
a Traveller who ſees a Snake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. 
But the Surprize and Danger of Anurogeus is more lively, be- 
ing juſt in the reach of his Enemies before he perceiv'd: it; 
and the Circumſtance of the Serpents rouzing' his Creſt, 
which brightens with Anger,” finely-images the ſhining of 
their Arms in the Night- time, as they were juft lifted up to 
deſtroy him. Scaliger criticizes on the needleſs Repetition in 


the Words Tevogors. and dvexapmery, which'is avoided in the 


Tranſlation. - But it muſt be obſervid in general, that /zrle 
Exacineſſes are what we ſhould not look for in Homer; tlie 
Genius of his Age Was too incorrect, and his own too fiery 
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the Poem where: Hector makes a figure, and here it ſeems 
proper to give an Idea of his Character, ſince if he is not 


3 | the 


4 Parents and Kindred, and his deſire of defer 


0 en at ion on 1 he F bird | De ok. 


the chief Heroe of the Ih, ad he is at leaſt the mot amiable. 
There are ſeveral Reaſons which render Hector a 4 
Character with every Reader, ſome of which ſball here be 
offer d. The chief Moral of Homer was to expoſe the ill Ef- 
fects of Diſcord; the Greeks were to be ſhewn diſunited, and 
to render that Diſunion the more probable, he has deſi n- 
eldly given them mixt Characters. The Trojans on the other 
hand were to be repreſented making all Ndvintayges of che ; 
others Diſagreement, which they could not do withour a ſtrict 
Union among themſelves. Heſlor therefore who commanded 
them, muſt be endu d with all ſuch Qualifications as tended to 
the Preſervation of it; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the 
contrary. "The one ſtands in Contraſte to the other, in ac- 
compliſh'd Character of Valour unruffled by Rage and An- 
ger, and uniting his Pee le by ' his Prudence and Example. 
Hellor has alſo a Foil to n Family; we 
are perpetually oppoling in ont r Minds! the Incontinence of 
Paris, who expoſes his Cor „to the Syremperance- of 
Hector who protects it. And indeed it is this Love of his 
Country which appears His principal Paſſion, and the Motive 
of all his Actions. He has no other Blemiſh than that he 
fights in an unjuſt Cauſe, which Homer has yet been careful 
to tell us he would not do; if his Opinion were followed. 
But ſince he cannot prevail, the Affection he bears to his 
en ling them, in- 
cites him to do his utmoſt for thei e may add 
that Homer havin g .o many C Greeks to Few A, Ml he ex them 
ſhine in their turnt, and {ingly in their ſeveral: Bocks, one 
Mt ſucceeding in the Abſence' of Woher; : Wherens HetFor 
pears in every Battel the Life And Soul of his Party, and the. 
conſtant Bulwark againſt. every Enemy,: He ſtands againſt 
Agamemnnor's Magnanimity , Diomed's Bravery, Hans 
Strength, and Achilles's Fury. There is beſides, an acciden- 
tal Cauſe for our liking him from reading the Writers of 
the: crit Age, eſpecially Y. 855 v whoſe Favorite he grew 
more 
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| Olftrontions on the Third Book: 


more particularly from the time when. the car fancy'd to 
deine their . u from * IE 
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* ** 11. * py 8 Go Ys aan be / oblerxd i in 
Honour of Homer's udgment, that the Words which Hecto- 


is made to ſpeak here, very ſtrongly. mark his Cha- 


racter. They contain a warm Reproach of Cowardice, and 
ſhew him to be touched with fo: high a Senſe of Glory, as to 
think Life inſupportable without it. His calling to mind the 

allant Figure. which: Paris had made in his Amours to He- 
=” and oppoſing to it the Image of his Flight from her 
Husband, is a Sarcaſm of the utmoſt Bitterneſs and Vivacity. 
After he has named that Action of the Rape, the Cauſe of 
ſo many Miſchiefs, his — upon it in ſo _ broken 
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That.haſty manner. | of Expreſſion * che Connexion of 


— is (as Euſtathius remarks) extreamly natural to a 


Man in 28 who thinks he can never vent t himſelf too 


Life, is 3 Eee een very well En the War- Ike Tem- 
per of Hefor ;. and theſe Verſes have therefore a Beauty here 


which they 1 want in Horace, however admirably he has trank- 
ved. chem, in the Ode of Neu s Prophecy. 


n UNE is e dio ar; | 
Pelles ceſariem; ' grataque faemims 
IP, Lubell. cirhard carmina droides, &c. 
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VXISI 72. Aud both her Warlike Lords.) The Original 
is Ny y dvd alxprduy. The Spouſe of Martial Men. 1 
wonder. why Madam Dacier choſe to turn it Aube 2 7 a 
braves guerriers, ſince it: ſo naturally refers to Theſens and 
Nene laus, the former Husbands of Helen. 
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VIS 80. Thy curling Treſſes, and thy ſilver Lyre.] It 
is ingeniouſly remark'd by Daczer, that Homer who celebrates 
the Greeks for their long Hair | zagouduvra; And, and 
Achilles for his Skill on the Harp; makes Hector in this Place 
object them both to Paris. The Greeks nouriſhed their Hair 
to appear more dreadſul to the Enemy, and Paris to pleaſe 
Heroes, and Paris the Amours of Lovers. The fame reaſon 
which makes Hedlor here diſpleasd at them, made Alexander 
afterwards refuſe to ſee this Lyre of Paris when offer d to be 
ſhewn to him, as Plutarch relates the Story in his Oration 
of the Fortune of: Alexander. r ĩ 7?êßA“! nt: 


VRS 83. One avenging Blow.) It is in the Greek,” Nou 
bad been clad in 'a Coat of Stone. Giphanius would have it to 
mean ſtoned to death on the account of his Adultery: But 
this does not appear to have been the Paniſhment of that 
Crime among the Phrygiaus. It ſeems rather to ſignify, 
3 by the Fury of the People for the War he had 
broug at upon them; or perhaps may imply no more than 
being laid in his Grave under a Monument of Stones; but 
the former being the ſtronger Senſe is here follow-wed. 
21 7 5 et : - XI. VæASE 
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VSI 86. 775 juſt, my Brother.) This Speech is a far- 
ther opening of the true Character of Paris. He is a Maſter 
of Civility, no leſs well-bred to his own Sex than courtly to 
the other. The Reproof of He&or was of a ſevere Nature, 
yet he receives it as | va a Brother and a Friend, with Can- 
dour and Modeſty, This Anſwer is remarkable for its fine 
Addreſs; he gives the Heroe a decent and agreeable Reproof* 
for having too raſhly depreciated the Gifts of Nature. He 
allows the Quality of Courage its utmoſt due, but deſires the 
Page Jallice to thoſe ſofter Accompliſhments, which he lets 
him know are no leſs the Favour of Heaven. Then he re- 
moves from himſelf the Charge of want of Valour, by pro- 


poſing the ſingle Combate with the very Man he had juſt 
declined to engage; which having ſhewn him void of any 
Malevolence to his Rival on the one hand, he now proves 
himſelf free from the Imputation of Cowardice on the other. 
. Homer draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of Speech, the na- 
tural Quality. of an amorous Temper; vainly gay in War as 
well as Love; with a Spirit that can be ſurprized and recol- 
| lected, that can receive Impreſſions of Shame or Apprehen- 
3 ſion on the one ſide, or of Generoſity and Courage on the 
other; the uſual Diſpoſition of eaſy and courteous Minds. 
which are moſt ſubje& to the Rule of Fancy and Paſ- 
ſion. Upon the whole, this is no. worſe than the Picture of 
a gentle Fright, and one might fancy the Heroes of the mo- 
dern Romance were form d upon the Model of Pars. 
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VIISIE 108. Much. famd for gewrous Steeds, for Beauty 
more | The Or iginal is, Ag yes 8 [TT&oT0v, % Axa⁰,“ Kan 
ya. "Perhaps this Line is tranſlated too cloſe to 
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the Letter, and the Epithets might have been omitted. But 
there are ſome Traits and Particularities of this Nature, which 
methinks preſerve to the Reader the Air of Homer. At leaſt 
the latter of theſe Circumſtances, that Greece was eminent 
for beautiful Women, ſeems not improper to be mention'd by 
him who had raid a War on the account. of a Greciar 
/// CEL 9-4 IF FIR 


*  Vexss 109. The Challenge Hector heard with Jey.] Hector 

ſtays not to reply to his Brother, but runs away with the 
Chalſenge immediately. He looks upon all the Trejans as 
diſgracd by the late Flight of Paris, and thinks not a Mor 


ment is to be loſt to regain the Honour of his Country. The 


Activity he ſhews in all this Affair wonderfully agrees with 
the Spirit of a Soldier. fs Ck FSH vol Airs 


VXRñSE 123. Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian Bands.] 


It has been ask'd how the different Nations could underſtand 


one another in theſe Conferences, ſince we have no mention 


in Homer of any Interpreter between them? He who was ſo 


very particular in the moſt minute Points, can hardly be 
th 


ought to have been negligent in this. Some Reaſons may 


be offer'd that they both ſpoke the ſame Language; for the 
Trojans, (as may be ſeen in Dion. Hake. lib. 1.) were of Gre- 
cian Extraction originally. Dardanus the firſt of their Kings 
was born in A0 ; and even their Names were generally 
Greek, as Hector, Anchiſes, Andromache, Aſtyanax, Sc. Of 
the laſt of theſe in particular Homer gives us a Derivation 
which is purely Greek.-in Il. 6. V. 403. But however it 
be, this is no more (as Ditczer ſomewhere obſerves) than the 
juſt Privilege of Poetry. Æneas and Turnus undeiſtand each 
other. in Yagi, and the Language of the Poet is ſuppos d ” 

1 1 be 
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be: univerſally intelligible, not only between ee Coun- 
tries,” but — Earth and Heaven _ 
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ane 135. h _ ty" FRE hits Nc. ] Wen may 45 
ſerve what care Homer takes to give every one his. proper 
Character, and how this Speech of Alan is adapted to 
the Lacunich; which the better to comprehend, we may re- 
member chere ate in Homer three Speakers of different Cha- 
racters, agreeablei to: the three different kinds of Eloque 
Theſe we may compare with each other in one Inſtanc® ſup- 
88 them all to uſe. the fame n. and in the: ſame 
Omer. 1 507 55 

The — of the N are, The manifeſting his 
Grief for the War, with the hopes chat it is in his Power to 
end it; an Acceptance of the propos'd Challenge ; an Ac- 
count of. the ' Ceremonies to be us'd in the League; ; and: a 
Propoſal of a proper Caution to ſecure it. ! 

Now had Veſtor theſe Materials to work upon, he 10 pro- 
bably have begun with a Relation of all the Troubles of the nine 
| Year's Siege which he hop'd he might now bring to an end; he 
! would court their Benevolence and good Wiſhes for his Proſpe- 
IJ rity, with all the Figures of Amplification; while he accepted 
the.Challenge, he would have given an Example to prove that 
the fingle Combate was a wiſe, gallant, and gentle way of 
| ending the War, practis'd by their Fathers; in the — 
tion of the Rites he would be exceeding particular; and 

when; he choſe to demand the Sanction of Priam rather than 

of his Sons, he would. place in Oppoſition on one fide the 

Son's Action which began the War, and on the other the Im- 

preſſions of Concern or Repentance which it muſt by this time 

| 5 made in the Father's Mind? whoſe Wiſdom he would 
| undoubtedly extol as the effect of his A ge. All this he would 
2 N have era upon with Connexions of the Diſcourſes in 
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che moſt evident manner, and the moſt eaſy, gliding, undiſo- 
bliging Tranſitions. The Effect would ſh. 
would hear him with Pleaſure. : 


Ly 


Had it been Uly/es who was to make the Speech, he would 


have mention'd a few of their moſt —_— Calamities in a 


of Juſtice, He would have remonſtrated rhe uſe: of ſending 


for Priam; and (becauſe no Caution could be too much) have 
demanded his Sons to be bound with him. For a Concluſion 
he would have us'd ſome noble Sentiment agreeable to a He- 
roe, and (it may be) have enforc d it with ſome inſpirited Action. 


In all this you would have known that the Piſcourſe hung 


rogerher, but irs Fire would not always ſuffer it to be feen 


in cooler Tranſitions, Which (che they are too nicely laid 


The People would hear him with Emotion. 


Theſe Materials being given to Menelaus, he but juſt 


mentions their Troubles, and his Satisfaction in the Proſpect 
of ending them, ſhortens the Propoſals, ſays a Sacrifice is 
neceſſary, requires Priam s Preſence to confirm the Conditi- 
ons, refuſes his Sons with a Reſentment of that Injury he 


ſufferd by them, and concludes with a Reaſon for Nis Choice 


from the Praiſe of Age, with a ſhort Gravity, and the Air 


of an Apothegm. This he puts in order without any more 
Tranſition than what a ſingle Conjun&ion affords. © And 
the effect of the Diſcourſe is, that the People are inſtructed 


by it in what is to be done. 
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. VL. 


VERSE 141. Two Lambs devoted.) The Trojans (fays 
the old Scholiaſt) were required to : ſacrifice two Lambs; 
one Male, of a white Colour, to the Sun, and one Female, 
and black, to the Earth; as the Sun is Father of Light, and 
the Earth the Mother and Nurſe of Men. The Greeks were 
to offer a third to Jupiter, perhaps to Jupiter Xenms becauſe 
| the Trojans had broken the Laws of Hoſpitality : on which 

account we find Menelaus afterwards invoking him in the 
Combate with Paris. That theſe were the Powers to which 


they fſacrific'd, appears by their being atteſted. by, Name in 
the Oath, V. 340. ers a | 


_ xv. 


VERSE 153. The Nations hear, with riſing Hopes poſſeft.] 
It ſeem'd no more than what the Reader would reaſonably 
expect, in the Narration of this long War, that a Period 
might have been put to it by the fingle danger of the Parties 
chiefly concern'd, Paris and Menelaus. Homer has there- 
| fore taken care toward the beginning of his Poem to ob- 

7 viate that Objection; and contriv'd ſuch a Method to ren- 

| der this Combate of no effect, as ſhould naturally make way 

for all the enſuing Battels, without any future Proſpect of a 

Determination but by the Sword. It is farther worth ob- 

= ſerving, in what manner he has improved into Poetry the 
common Hiſtory of this Action, if (as one may imagine) it 
was the ſame with that we have in the ſecond Book of D:&ys 
Cretenſis. When Paris (ſays he) being wounded by the Spear 

of Menelaus fell to the Ground, juſt as his Adverſary was ruſb- 

ing upon him with bis Sword, he was ſhot by an Arrow from 

Pandarus, which prevented his Revenge im the Moment he was 

going to take it. Immediately on the ſight of this perfidious 


Alclion, 
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Aclion, the Greeks roſe in a Tumult; the Trojans riſing at , 


the ſame time, came on, and reſcued Paris from his 2 
Homer has with great Art and Invention mingled all this 
with the Marvellous, and rais'd it in the Air of Fable. The 
Goddeſs of Love reſcues her Favourite; Jupiter debates whether 
or no the War ſhall. end by the Defeat of Paris; Juno is for 
the Continuance of it; Minerva incites Pandarns to break 


the Truce, who. thereupon thoots at Menelans. This heigh- 


tens the Grandeur of the Action without deſtroying the Ve- 
riſimilitude, diverſifies the Poem, and exhibits a fine Moral; 


that whatever ſeems in the World the Effect of common 
ly owing to the Decree and Diſpoſition of the 


Cauſes, is real 
Gods. 


4 


XVIII. 


8 "4 


VIISE 165. Mean while to beauteous Helen, &c.] The 


following Part where we have the firſt fight of Helena, is 


what I cannot think inferior to any in the Poem. The Rea- 


der has naturally an Averſion to this pernicious Beauty, and 


is apt enough to wonder at the Greeks for endeavouring to 
recover her at ſuch an Expence. But her amiable Behaviour 
here, the ſecret Wiſhes that riſe in favour of her rightful 
Lord, her Tenderneſs for her Parents and Relations, the Re- 
lentings of her Soul for the Miſchiefs her Beauty had been 


the Cauſe of, the Confuſion ſhe appears in, the' veiling her 


Face and dropping a Tear, are Particulars ſo beautifully na- 
tural, as to make every Reader no leſs than Menelaus him- 
ſelf, inclin'd to forgive her at leaſt, if not to love her. We 
are afterwards confirm'd in. this Partiality by the Sentiment 
of the old Counſellors upon the fight of her, which one 


would think Homer put into their Months with that very 


view: We excuſe her no more than Priam does himſelf, and 
all thoſe do who felt the Calamities ſhe occalion'd:; And this 

Regard for her 
; ? 3 


is heighten'd by all ſhe fays herſelf; 'in which 
there 


A 
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there is ſcarce a word that is not big with Repentance and 
G ood-n ature. | * a 


| XIX. | 


VIXSE 170. The golden Web her own fad Story croum d. 
This is a very agreeable Fiction, to repreſent Helena weaving 
in a large Veil, or Piece of Tapeſtry, the Story of the Trojan 
War. One would think that Homer inherited this Veil, and 
that his Iliad is only an Explication of that admirable Piece 
of Art. Dacier. =— TR I LLE 


XX. 


VERSE 201. Like Graſboppers.] This is one of the juſteſt 
and moſt natural Images in the World, tho' there have been 
Criticks of ſo little Taſte as to object to it as a mean one. 
The Garrulity ſo common to old Men, their Delight in Aſſo- 
ciating with each other, the feeble Sound of their Voices, 
the Pleaſure they take in a Sun-ſhiny Day, the Effects of 

Decay. in their. Chillneſs, Leanneſs, and Scarcity of Blood, 
are all Circumſtances exactly parallel'd in this Compariſon. 
To make it yet more proper to the old Men of Troy, Euſta- 
this has obſerv'd that Homer found a Hint for this Simile in 
the Trojan Story, where Tithon was feign'd to have been tranſ- 
form' d into a Graſhopper in his old Age, perhaps on account 

of his being ſo exhauſted by Vears as to have nothing left 
him but Voice. Spondanus wonders that Homer ſhould apply 
tO Graſhoppers ona Afigiceooay, a ſweet Voice, whereas that of 

| theſe Animals is harſh and untuneful; and he is contented 
to come off with a very poor Evaſion of Homero fingere quid- 
libet fas fuit. But Heſychius rightly. obſerves that 2ug6 ſig- 
nifies d, tener or gracilis, as well as ſuaviss The Senſe 
is certainly much better, and the Simile more truly preſerv'd 
by chis Interpretation, which is here follow'd in tranſlating it 
feeble. However it may be alledg'd in Defence of the com- 
| a mon 
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mon Verſions, and of Madam Dacier's (who has turn'd it 
Harmonieuſe) that tho Virgil gives the Epithet raucæ to Ci. 
cadæ, yet the Greek Poets frequently deſcribe the Graſhopper 
as a muſical Creature, particularly Anacreon, and Theocruus 

Idyl. x. where a Shepherd praiſes another's ſinging by telling 


TerIryog ens! Thye Perego) AKE 


It is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this beautiful 


Simile. 
| 5 XXI. 


VIxISE 203. Theſe, when the Spartan Fair approachd.] 
Madam Dacier is of Opinion there was never a greater Pane- 
gyrick upon Beauty than what Homer has found the Art to 
give it in this Place. An Aſſembly of venerable old Coun- 


{ellors, who had ſuffer d all the Calamities of a tedious War, 


and were conſulting upon the Methods to put a Concluſion 
to it, ſeeing the only Cauſe of it approaching towards them, 
are {truck with her Charms, and cry out, No wonder / &c. 
Nevertheleſs they afterwards recolle& themſelves, and con- 
_ clude to part with her for the publick Safety. If Homer had 
carry'd theſe old Mens Admiration any farther, he had been 
guilty of outraging. Nature, and offendin 2 againſt Probabi- 
lity. The Old are capable of being touch'd with Beauty by 
the Eye; but Age ſecures them from the Tyranny of Paſſion, 
and the Effect is but tranſitory for Prudence ſoon regains its 
Dominion over them. Homer always goes as far as he 
ſhould, but conſtantly ſtops: juſt where he ought. Dacier. 
The ſame Writer compares to this the Speech of Holofernes's 
Soldiers on the fight of Judith, Ch. 10. V. 18. But tho? 
there be a Reſemblance in the Words, the Beauty is no way 
parallel; the Grace of this conſiſting in the Age and Cha- 
racter of thoſe who ſpeak it. There is ſomething very gal- 


lant upon the Beauty of Helen in one of Lucians. Dialogues. 


. D d Mercury 


* 
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Mercury ſhews 1 the Sculls of ſeveral fine Women; 


and when the Philoſopher is moralizing upon that of Helen, 
Was it for this a thouſand Ships ſaild from Greece, ſo many 
brave Men dy d, and ſo many Cities were deftroyd? My Friend 
695 Mercury) tis true; but what you behold is only her Scull, 
ad you ſeen her Face you would have been of their Opinion, 
and have done the very ſame thing. , 


XXII. 


VERSE 211. The good old Priam.] The Character of a 
benevolent old Man is very well preſerv'd in Priam's Beha- 
viour to Helena. Upon the Confuſion he obſerves her in, 
he encourages her by attributing the Misfortunes of the War 
to the Gods alone, and not to her Fault. This Sentiment 
is alſo very agreeable to the natural Piety of old Age; thoſe 
who have had the longeſt Experience of human Accidents and 
Events, being moſt inclin'd to aſcribe the Diſpoſal of all things 
to the Will of Heaven. It is this Piety that renders Priam 
a Favourite of Jupuen (as we find in the beginning of the 
fourth Book) which for ſome time delays the Deſtruction of 
Troy; while his ſoft Nature and Indulgence for his Children 
makes him continue a War which ruines him. Theſe are 
the two principal Points of Priam's Character, tho' there are 


ſeveral leſſer Particularities, among which we may obſerve 
the Curioſity and inquiſitive Humour of old Age, which gives 


occaſion to the following Epiſode. 


XXIII. 


VIS 219. Aud ſay, what Chief 7s he ?] This View of 


the Grecian Leaders from the Walls of Troy, is juſtly look'd 
upon as an Epiſode of great Beauty, as well as a Maſterpiece 
of Conduct in Homer; who by this means acquaints the Rea- 
ders with the Figure and Qualifications of each Heroe in a 


more 
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more lively and agreeable manner. Several great Poets have 


been engag'd by the Beauty of this Paſſage to an Imitation 
of it. In the feventh Book of Hratius, Phorbas ſtanding 
with Antigone on the Tower of Thebes, ſhews her the Forces 
as they were drawrt up, and deſcribes their Commanders 
who were neighbouring Princes of Bœotia. It is alſo imi- 


tated by 74% in his third Book, where Erminia from the 


Walls of Jeruſalem points out the chief Warriours to the 
King; tho' the latter part is perhaps copied too cloſely and 


minutely ; for he deſcribes Godf#ey to be of a Port that be- 


ſpeaks him a Prince, the next of ſomewhat a lower Stature, 
a third renown'd for his Wiſdom, and then another is diſtin- 
ouiſt'd by the Largeneſs of his Cheſt tnd Breadth of his 


Shoulders: Which are not only the very Particulars, but in 


the very Order of Homers. 


But however this manner of Introduction has been admir'd, 
there have not been wanting ſome Exceptions to a Particular 
or two. Scaliger asks, how it happens that Priam, after nine 
_ Years Siege, ſhould be yet unacquainted with the Faces of the 
Grecian Leaders? This was an old Cavil, as appears by the 
Scholia that paſs under the Name of Didymus, where it is 
very well anſwer'd, that Homer has juſt before taken care to 
tell us the Heroes had put off their Armour on this occaſion 
of the Truce, which had conceal'd their Perſons till now. 


Others have obje&ed to Priam's not knowing Ulyſſes, who 


(as it appears afterwards) had been at Troy on an Embaſly. 
The anſwer is, that this might happen either from the Dim- 
neſs of Priam's Sight, or Defe& of his Memory, or from the 

Change of Mess Features ſince that time. as 


XXIV. 
Vexse 227. Before thy Preſence.] Helen is ſo over- 


 whelmed with Grief and Shame, that ſhe is unable to give a 
direct Anſwer to Priam without firſt humbling herſelf before 


Dd 2 him, 


2141 
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him, :acknowledging her Crime, and teſtifying her Repent- 
ance. And ſhe no ſooner anſwers by naming Agamemnon, 
but her Sorrows renew at the Name; He was once my Bro- 
ther! but I am now a Mreich unworthy to call him fo. 


XXV. 


VVIxRSE 236. Great in the War, and great in Aris of Sway. 
This was the Verſe which Alexander the Great prefer'd to all 
others in Homer, and whioh he propos'd as the Pattern of 
his own Actions, as including whatever can be defired in a 
Prince. Plut. Orat. de fort. Alex. 1. 


XXVI. 


VIISE 240. Extoll'd the happy Prince.) It was very natu- 
ral for Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining 
Condition of his Kingdom with the flouriſhing State of Aga- 
memnon's, and to oppoſe his own Miſery (who had loſt moſt 
of. his Sons.and his braveſt Warriours) to the Felicity of the 
other, in being yet Maſter of ſo gallant an Army. After 
this the Humour. of old Age breaks out, in the Narration of 
what Armies he. had formerly ſeen, and bore a Part in the 
Command of; as well as what Feats of Valour he had then 
performed. Beſides which this Praiſe of the Greeks from 


the Mouth of an Enemy, was no ſmall Encomium of Homer's 
Countrymen. „ 


XXVII. 


VERS 258. From Rank to Rank he moves.) The Vigilance 


and Inſpection of Ulyſſes were very proper Marks to diſtinguiſh 

him, and agree with his Character of a wiſe Man no leſs, 

than the Grandeur and Majeſty before deſcribed with that of 
Aamemnon, as the ſupreme Ruler; whereas we find Aar 


afterwards 


Obſeroations on the Third” 
afterwards taken notice of only for his Bulk, as a heavy He- 
roe without Parts or Authority. This Decorum is obſervable. 


* 
7 
2 
8 
* * 


XXVII. 


VI IaSE 271. I knew their Perſons, &c.] In this View of 
the Leaders of the Army it had been an Overſight in Homer 
to have taken no Notice of Menelaus, who was not only one 
of the Principal of them, but was immediately to engage the 
Obſervation of the Reader in the ſingle Combate. On the 
other hand it had been a high Indecorum to have made He- 
lena ſpeak: of him. He has therefore put his Praiſes into the 
Mouth of Antenor ; which was alſo a more artful way than 
to have preſented him to the Eye of Priam in the ſame man- 
ner with the reſt: It appears from hence what a Regard he 
has had both to Decency and Variety in the Conduct of his. 
Poem. This Paſſage concerning the different Eloquence of 
Menelaus and Ulyſſes is inexpreſſibly juſt and beautiful. The 
cloſe, Laconicł Conciſeneſs of the one, is finely oppoſite to 
the copious, vehement, and penetrating Oratory of the other; 
which is ſo exquiſitely defcrib'd in the Simile of the Snow, 
falling faſt, and ſinking deep. For it is in this the Beauty 
of the Compariſon conſiſts according to Quimilian, I. 12. c. 1o. 
In Ulyſſe facundiam & magnitudmem junxit, cui orationem ni. 
vihus hybernis copia verborum atque impetu parem tribuit. 
We may ſet in the ſame Light with theſe the Character of 
Meſtor's Eloquence, which conſiſted in Softneſs and Perſua- 
ſiveneſs, and is therefore (in Contradiſtinction to this of 
Ulyſſes) compar'd to Honey which drops gently and ſlowly: 
a manner of Speech extremely natural to a benevolent old 
Man, ſuch as NMeſtor is repreſented. Auſonius has elegantly 
r theſe three kinds of Oratory in the follewing 
Vase e 411224 | ee 
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Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſthenidem, 
Et torrentem cen Dulichii 
| Ningida dicta. 
Et melluæ nectare vocis 
Dulcia fatu verba canentem 
| Neſtora regem. 


* 


XXIX. 


VSE 278. He ſpole no more than juſt the thing he ought.) 
Chapman in his Notes on this Place and on the ſecond Book, 
has deſcribed Menelaus as a Character of Ridicule and Sim- 
plicity. He takes advantage from the word ary#vg here made 
uſe of, to interpret that of the Hhrillneſi of his Voice, which 


was apply'd to the Acuteneſs of his Senſe; He obſerves that 
this ſort of Voice is a Mark of a Fool; that Menelauss com- 


ing to his Brother's Feaſt uninvited in the ſecond Book has 
occaſion'd a Proverb of Folly ; that the Excuſe Homer him- 
ſelf makes for it (becauſe his Brother might forget to invite 
him thro' much Buſineſs) is purely ironical ; that the Epither 


dgaÞv3; which is often apply'd to him, ſhould not be tranſ- 


lated warlkke, but one who had an Afedtation of loving War. 
In ſhort, that he was a weak Prince, play'd upon by others, 
ſhort in Speech, and of a bad Pronunciation, valiant only by 
fits, and ſometimes ſtumbling upon good Matter in his 
Speeches, as may happen to the moſt {lender Capacity. This 

is. one of the Myſteries which that Tranſlator — to have 

found in Homer. But as it is no way conſiſtent with the Art 

of the Poet, to draw the Perſon in whoſe behalf he engages 
the World, in ſuch a manner as no Regard ſhould be con- 
ceiv'd for him; we muſt endeavour to reſcue him from this 


Miſrepreſentation. Firſt then, the preſent Paſſage is taken by 


Antiquity in general to be apply'd not to his Pronunciation, 
but his Eloquence. So Auſonius in the foregoing Citation, and 


Cacero 
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Cicero de claris Oratoribus: Menelaum ipſum dulcem illum quidem 
tradit Homerus, ſed pauca loquentem. And Quintilian J. 11. 
e. 10. Homerus brevem cum animi jucunditate, & gropriam 
(id enim eſt non errare verbis) & carentem ſupervacuis, Elo- 
quentiam Menelao dedu, &c. Secondly, tho his coming un- 
invited may have occaſion'd a jeſting Proverb, it may natu- 

rally be accounted for on the Principle of brotherly Love, 
which ſo viſibly characteriſes both him and Aggamemnon 
throughout the Poem. Thirdly, dea$19% may import a 
Love of War, but not an ungrounded Affectation. Upon 
the whole, his Character is by no means contemptible, tho? 
not of the moſt ſhining Nature. He is called indeed in the 
17th Thad uaxtax%; ailxpmi;, a foft Warrior, or one whoſe 
Strength is of the ſecond rate, and fo his Brother thought 
him when he prefer d nine before him to fight with Hetor 
in the 7th Book. But on the other hand, his Courage gives 
him a conſiderable Figure in conquering Paris, defending” 
the Body of Patroclus, reſcuing Uliſes „ wounding Helenus, 
killing Euphorbus, &c. He is full of Reſentment for his pri- 
vate Injurjes, which brings him to the War with a Spirit off 
Revenge in the ſecond Book, makes him blaſpheme e 
in the third, when Paris eſcapes him, and curſe the Grecians 
in the ſeventh when they heſitate to accept Hectors Chal- 
lenge. But this alſo is qualify'd with a Compaſſion for thoſe 
who ſuffer in his Cauſe, which he every where manifeſts upon 
proper Occaſions ; and with an Induſtry to gratify others, as. 
when he obeys Ajax in the ſeventeenth Book, and goes up- 
on his Errand to find Amilochus, with ſome other Condeſcen- 
tions of the like nature. Thus his Character is compos d. of 
Qualities which give him no uneaſy Superiority over others. 
while he wants their Aſſiſtance, and mingled with ſuch as. 
make him amiable enough to obtain it. 
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VIxISE 280. His modeſt Eyes, &c.] This Behaviour of 


Ulyſes is copy d by Ovid, Met. 13. 


0 


Aitit, atque oculos parum tellure moratos 


Suu 


What follows .in the Greek tranſlated word for word runs 
thus: He ſeem d like a Fool, you would have thought him in 
a Rage, or a Madman. How oddly this would appear in our 
Language 1 appeal to thoſe who have read Og:zlby. The 
whole Period means no more than to deſcribe that Behaviour 
which is commonly remarkable in a modeſt and ſenſible Man 
who ſpeaks in publick : His Diffidence and Reſpe& gives him 
at his firſt rifing a ſort of Confuſion, which is not indecent, 


- 


Eſteem of thoſe who hear him. 


and which ſerves but the more to heighten the Surprize and 
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VI ISE 309. Perhaps their Swords.| This is another Stroke 
of Helex's Concern: The Senſe of her Crime is perpetually 
afflicting her, and awakes upon every occaſion. The 
Lines that follow wherein Homer gives us to underſtand that 
Caſtor and Pollux were now dead, are finely introduc'd and 
in the Spirit of Poetry; the Mule is ſuppos d to know every 
thing, paſt and to come, and to ſee things diſtant: as well 
as preſent, 
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VexsE 315. Mean time the Heralds, &c.] It may not be 
unpleaſing to the Reader to compare the Deſcription of the 
Ceremonies of the League in the following Part, with that 
. lk | of 


& Virg 4 in a qevifc ook. The * rations, | the Pro- 
ceſlon of the Kings; ant theirOotigreſs tir pr fr 6 


lemn and poctical in the latter; N 0 Ga and: 123 
are equally nöble in botb. torn e 19m F f yori 
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Vexs f 342. The beg Hair] We TE here hs whole 
Ceremonial of the ſolemn Oath 2 as ir was obſer vd anrcierttly 
by the Nations our Author deſcribes. I muſt take this Octe- 
ſion of remarking that we might ſpare our ſelves the trouble 
of reading moſt Books of .Grecian Antiquities, only by bein g 
well vers d in Homer. They are generally bare 3 2 
ons of Him, but with this unnecèſſar — War 
having quoted any ching in Verſe they 

again in Proſe: The Antrqinates Homer 

ſerve as an Iniſtante of this: What my Lot Darn blend 


of Authors it gederal, is p 7 * 5x of 
Antiquities, 5 that they n . 


tion, and that * are Frese e deß 


1 theme id * 3. mg . 


8 361. Aud Age — „* Hrs 
5 e wer 4 Ag Tema, This ſeems the natural 
Senſe, of the Lin; and not as Madam Dacier tenders it, 
the Trifte ſpall be paid i- be Pofteriny0f the Giteks' fir 


ever, I think The is: fingle in char Expticativn, tlie Ma- 


Jority of the Interptetets taking ir ro-ſipnifythar the Victö- 
ry of the Grecians and this Pecuniary Acknowledgmetit 
ſhould be recorded to all Pofterity. If it means any more 


than this, at leaſt it cannot-come up to the Senſe Madam 
Dacier gives it; for a Nation put under erpetual Tribute 
is. rather 'thſlaved, than — to Fri 7 cot anda Alliance, 
3 Leu vf yp el 


ther to 8 a Fine | dated 28 4 e co. the Ex- 
of the War, which being made over to the Greeks 
ſhould remain to their Poller iey for ever, chat is to ſay, which 
they ſhould never be moleſted for, or. which ſhould never be 
redemanded in any Age as a Caſe of Injury. The Phraſe is the 
ſame we uſe at this Day, when. any Purchaſe or Grant is at 
once made over to.a Man Bis Heirs for ever. With this 
will agree the Scholiaff's Note, which tells us the Mul&t was 
che to have been * he Gods - then in. che Wege 

City: - | ' 
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. ts The ca the: Ooh Tie 150 One.of 
the grand Objections which. the Ignorance. of ff 
has rais d againſt Homer, is what they call a Defect in- te 
Mannets of his Heroes. They are ſhock d to find his Kings 
ample d in ſuch Offices as ſlaughtering of Beaſts,- Se. But 
they forget that acrifacit ing was the. moſt: folemn. Act ef Re- 
lion, „and that Kings of; old in moſt Nations were. alſo 
C Prieſts, This, among other Objections of the fame 
kind, dh Reader er l * e Euter. o 131d 
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Veen 433. 8 ar . Hamer puts 3 Pr: er 
in the Mouth of Meme laus, ene : rs. Pr: 
Perſon injur d and i innocent, and 155 therefore. apply to God 2 
for Juſtice; but Hays ant is the Cr n 

2 a | 
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" Yano RSE 447; The Irinls Steel, abe bis hk Broke 
aa. Yerle: is ar to expreſs. the. Thing 3 it 2525 
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t of the! Swoldr Tis the Obſervation! of 
0 Efe on this Line of the Obipinat, that v we: do not ny 


ad: of the break 


ſee ts bur e we hear the Sc 
Fymevs Weighs Homer „ delign'# ir; hay r 
his W 80 twice — in Ae Oye (Wich was a Letter unne- 
ceſſary) to cauſe this Harſhneſs in the Verſe. As this Beauty 
could not be preſerv'd'in our LA Ren age, it is endeavour d it in 
che Tranſſation to pf it vith ook: n 


EEE PTY - XXXVUL. - , 
: Mad 479. The Godiefs ſoftly "EP 451 Lars having 
 Convey'd: Hf in Safety to his Chamber, goes to Helena 
Vho had been Spebtator of kis Defeat, in on 


to day Her 
to his Love. The better to bring this about, the firſt) rakes 

upon her the moſt proper Form in che World, that of; fa 
vourite Servaiis Whale 5 and rdüäkeas her 3 5 


ang 
break out in has e to. The 1 This of Bren iis 


All orical, and means no more than the Power of Love tri- 
phing over all the Conſiderations of Honour, Eaſe, and 
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ber. It has an excellent Effect 48 to the Poem, in ua 
ſerving. ſtill in 2 de ce dur dod Opinion of He na, 


| whom we look upon with 'Compa on'as' Conftran'd'b a 

| perior Power; and whole Spec tende to Jails ker 1 "the 

Eye of the Reader. . a: 
r. 


Vu KS E. 487. She Pole, "and Helen: s FRB Sal u as mow d, ] 
Nothing: is more fine han this ;. the firſt Thon ht of Parigs 
Beauty” o vercomes 5 (inavares' to. herſelf) the Contempt the 


2411 Ee 2 had 


Mſevatioine on the Third Bike 


had zhat Moment. conceiv'd of: him x. his;Oycrtficow. 
This Motion is: but ciatapal, | and before! ſhe: perceives the 


Deity. When the AﬀeCtions of a Waman have been 'tho- 
ronghly. gained, . thet they may be alienated for a while, they 


aj; retur her. Homer new Madam Dacier 
what : a Wenn 5 who Ha 4. n 


fea: 
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VI ASE 507. of od 70 1 20 5 ger led I A — 
Coward. We have here anothet Branch of © Female Charac- 
ter, N is, to rd 1 their e by Succeſs; Helen 
finding the Victory belong d to Neue laus, accuſes herſelf ſecret! 
ofhaving eee apelimmediardycatercains 
a high Opinion of the Man ſbe had once deſpiſed. One may 
add; that. the Fair Sex are generally Admirers of Courage, and 
naturally: Friends to great Soldiers. Paris. was: no Stranger 

to _ oſition in. them, and had formerly -endeavour'd'to 


give; at Opinion of himſelf; as appears fi from her Re- 
Prin to bim +: ron 
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Vinsx: 515. Seal Venus: ber thee; * Charm Frm 
20 This yas the moſt dreadful of all Threats, Lok of Beauty 


Ws ——— Helen vho had been Proof to the per- 
ance f the Goddeſt, and durſt ven reproach 

E win Bitterneſs. juſt before, yields be and cheje 

the Dictates of Love. 291 


VII 31. She oil ay glowing Dyes] This: 
rerview of the two Lo Fon 5 | 2 oppoſite to each each other 
, -_ encrlook'd by V , * on Helens, "the 


V 


turning: away hier Byes ſhining at once with Anger and Lore, 
are Particulars finely drawn, and painted up to all the Life 
of Nature. Euſtatbhius 1 Roy ines me look'd aſide in the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of ru. in W. as apprehem ding that · the 
Beauty) of Park . night cle be to leg Her burſting 
dut into Paſſion 1 and] ches while ſhe is in this State of 
Mind, is no ill Picue de kay; Venus ] as Madam Da- 
cier. Were does not leave her, and Fon — vill i imme- 
A ſucceedito theſe bin t 
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riesis: the only, one hie could po Mbly have ſs With an an 
Succeſs in bis Cireumſtagcc. . There was no net Method 


to rèeconcile her to him Pur that which is g * 
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powerful with, the Sex a ee r (who was 
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Anka 553+ Den fr FREY in Chasse 1 is in 
the Original Nip; & & Kemal: du Oh ri, & chf. * 


true Senſe of vhich is expreſs d in che Franſlation. I cannot 
but take notice of a mall Piece of Pruderie in Madam Da- 
cier, WhO is exceeding careful of Helens Character: She 
turns this Paſſage as if Paris had only her: Conſent 10 be ber 
Husbaud in this Iſland; Pauſumiur explains this Eine in ano- 
ther manner, and tells us jt was here that Paris had firſt 
the Enjoyment of her, that in Gratitude for his Happineſs he 
built a Temple of Venus Mogonitis, the Mingler or Coupler, 
and that the nei ighbourin g — where it was erected was 
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VISA: Net thus I loud thee.) However Homer may 
be admired for his Conduct in this Paſſage, I find a general 

the way in his Treatiſe of reading Poets, by remarking it as 
a. moſt heinous Act of Incontinence in him to go to Bed to 
his Lady in the Daytime. Among the Commentators the 
moſt violent is the moral Expoſitor Spondauus, who will not 


— 


ſo much as allow him to ſay 4 civil thing to Helen. Mollis, 


- 


effeeminatus, & ſpurcus ille adulter, nihil de libidine ſua immi- 
num dic, ſed nunc magis ea corripi.quam unquam alias, ne 


* 


guiuem cum primum ea pſi deas (Latini ita refte-exprimant 


7 


To; filr ye bai in re venerea) in Inſula Cranae. © Cum alioqui ho- 
mines primi concubitùs ſoleant eſſe aruemiores. I could not 
deny the Reader the Diverſion of this Remark, nor Sponda- 
nus the Glory of his Zeal, who was but two and twenty when 
it was written, Madam Dacier is alſo very ſevere upon Pa- 
ris; but for a Reaſon more. natural to a Lady. She is of 
Opinion that the Paſſion of the Lover would ſcarce have been 
ſo exceſſive as he here deſcribes it, but for fear of loſing his 
Miſtreſs immediately, as foreſeeing the Greeks would demand 
her. One may anſwer: to this lively. Remark, that Paris 
having nothing to ſay. for himſelf, was obliged to teſtify an 
uneommon Ardbur for his Lady, at a time when Compli- 
ments were to paſs inſtead of Reaſons. | I hope to be excusd. 
if (in Revenge for her Remark upon our Sex) I obſerve up- 
on the Behaviour, of Helen un am this Book, which gives 
4 pretty natural Picture of the Manners of theirs. We ſee 
her firſt in Tears, repentant cover d with Confuſion at the 
bght of Priam, and. ſecretly inclin'd to return to her 
former Spouſe. The Diſgrace of Paris increaſes her Diſ- 

like of him; ſhe rails, ſhe reproaches, the wiſhes his Death; 
and after all, is prevail'd upon by one kind n 
* | — 
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Love of her form 


other jacklls the Dread, of bein 
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diſmiſſes her from the Chamber, whatever Privacies 
the Lovers had a mind to: In which Direnmſtance he ſeems to 
draw aſide the Veil of his Allegory, 
laſt into this Meaning of it, that the Goddeſs of Love * 


and to let the Reader at 


been all the while nothing more than the Paſſion of it. 
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deliberate m Council concerning the Trojan 
War : They agree upon the Contenuation of it, and 
Jupiter /ends 2. Minerva 10 break the Tiuce. She 
perſuades Pandarus 10 aim an Arrow at Menelaus, who 7s 
wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean time ſome of the 
Trojan Troops attack the Greeks. Agamemnon is diſtinguiſhed 
in all the Parts of a good General; he reviews the Troops and 
exhorts the Leaders, ſome by Praiſes and others by Reproofs. 
Neſtor #s | plugs celebrated for his miltary Diſcipline. 
The Battel joins, — great Numbers are ſlain on both ſides. 
The ſame Day continues thro this, as thro the laſt Book 
(as it does alſo thro the two following, and almoſt to the end of 
the ſeventh Book.) The Scene is wholly in #he Heid before 
Troy. | = TR — 
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The golden Goblets cromns with Pufple Y 
While the full Bowls flow round, the P ow rs employ 5 MO 


Their careful Eyes on long-contende: 


Immortal Hebe, freſh w 
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When n Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's Spleen, 
Thus wak d the Fury of his partial Queen, | 
Two Pow'rs Divine the Son of Atreus aid, 

10 Imperial Juno, and the Martial Maid; | 
But hi 81 in n ry fit, and gaze fem far, 


Not bw fair Ven enus v Miß hes feral Haig; 
The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the Toils of Fight, 
Each Danger wards, and conſtant in her Care 
Saves in the Moment of the laſt Deſpair. 
Her Act has reſcu d Paris forfeit Life, 
The great . i des . the ene Strife. 


20 To crown this Deed, and "finiſh all the Fa ates? 
| Shall Heav'n by Peace the bleeding Kingdoms fans 
Or rowze the Furies and awake the War * 
Vet, would the Gods for human Good provide, 
Atrides ſoon might gain his. beauteous Bride, 
i -; Still Priam s Walls in peaceful Honours grow, 
9 thro" his Gates the tad Nations flow. 
Thus 


N Immortal Courſers ſcarce the Labour bore. 
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Thus while he ſpoke, the Queen of Heav'n enrag'd 
And Queen of War, in cloſe Conſult engag od. 
Apart they ſit; their deep Deſigns e | 
And: meditate the future Woes.of Troy. . FOE 
Tho? ſecret Anger ſwell'd- Minerva E Breaſt, _— 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her Wrath ſuppreſt, K 
But Juno, impotent of Paſſion, broke 
Her ſullen Silence, and with Fury ſpoke. | Yu 
* Shall then; O Tyrant of th' Æthereal Reign 35 

My Schemes, my Labours, and my H opes be vain: ? 
Have I, for this, ſhook lian with Alarms, 
Aſſembled Nations, ſet two Worlds in Arms? 
To ſpread the War, I flew from Shore to Shore ; Fo 


40 
At length, ripe Vengeance o'er their Heads impends, 
But Jove himſelf the faithleſs Race defends: 4 
Loth as thou art. to. puniſh lawleſs Luſt, 

Not all; the Gods are partial and unjuſt. 
The Sire whoſe Thunder ſhakes the cloudy Skies, 45 


Sighs from his inmoſt Soul, and thus replies; 


Oh 
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Oh laſting Rancour ! oh infatiate Hate 

To Phrygia's Monarch, and the Phrygian — 

What high Offence has fir d the Wife of Jove, 

5o Can wretched Mortals harm the Pow'rs above, 

That / roy andTreyswholeRacethouwoud'ſtconfound, 

And yon! fair Structures level with the Ground? 
Haſte, leave the Skies, | fulfil thy ſtern Deſixe, 
Burſt all her Gates, and wrap her Walls in Fire ! 

z Let Priam bleed! If yet thou thirſt for more, 
Bleed all his Sons, and Ilion float with Gore, 
To boundleſs Vengeance the wide Realm be giy'n, 
Till vaſt Deſtruction glut the Queen of Heavn! 

80 let it be, and Jove his Peace enjoy _ 

6 When Heav'n no longer hears the Name of Tro). 
But ſhould this Arm prepare to wreak our Hate 
On thy lov'd Realms whoſe Guilt demands their Fate, 
Preſume not thou the lifted Bolt to ſtay, 
Remember Troy, and. give the Vengeance way. 

6; For know, of all the num'rous. Towns that riſe 
Bzneath. the . Sun, and ſtarry Skies, 


Which = 
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Which Gods have raisd, or Eartli. born Men enjoy ; ; 
None ſtands dear to Joe as ſacred Troy. 
No Mortals merit more diſtinguiſn d Grace 


Than Godlike Prian, or than Priam s Race. 70 


Still to our Name their Hecatombs . 

And Altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd Fire. 

At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant Eyes, | 
Then on the Thund'rer fd them, and replies. 
Three Towns are Jund's on the Grecian Plains, 75 
More dear than all th' extended Earth contains 
Mycenæ, Argos, and' the Spartan Wall; N 
Theſe thou may'ſt raze, nor T forbid their F all : 
Tis not in me the Vengeance to remove; 
The Crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my Love. E 
Of Pow'r ſuperior why ſhould I complain? 


Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 
Yet ſome Diſtinction Juno might require; 
Sprung, with thy ſelf, from one Celeſtial Sire, 


A Goddeſs born to ſhare the Realms above, 33 


And oy the Content of the thundiriny Jove. 
Nor 


= 
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Nor thou a Wife and Siſter” sRight deny; 
Let both conſent, and both by- turns comply: 
So ſhall the Gods our joint Decrees obey, 

9 And Heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 

See ready Pallas waits thy high Commands, 
To raiſe in Arms the Greek and Phrygzan Bans 4 
Their ſudden Friendſhip by her Arts may. ceaſe, 

And the proud Trojans firſt- infring ge the Peace. 

3 The Sire of Men and Monarch of the Sky 
Th' Advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, : 
Diſſolve the League, and all her Arts employ 
To make the Breach the faithleſs Act of Troy. | 

Fi rd with theCharge,ſhe head - long urg d herFli ight, 
6e And ſhot like Light'ning from Olympus Height, 
As the red Comet from Saturnius ſent- 0 
To fright the Nations with a dire Portent, 
(A fatal Sign to Armies on the Plain, 


Or trembling Sailors on the wintry Main) 
rs; With ſweeping Glories glides along in Air, 
And ſhakes the is onk from its blazing Hair: 


Between 
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Between both 4 thus, in open Sight: 
Shot the bright Goddeſs i in a Trail of Light. 
With Eyes erect the gazing Hoſts admire 


The Pow'r deſcending; and the Heav'ns on Fi ire! 116 


The Gods (they cry'd) the Gods this Signal ſent, 


} 


And Fate now labours with ſome vaſt Event: 
Fove ſeals the League, or bloodier Scenes prepares; 
Foe, the great Arbiter of Peace and Wars! 
They ſaid, while Pallas thro the Trojan Throng 115 
(In Shape a Mortal) paſs'd diſguisd along. L 
Like bold Labdocus, her Courſe the bent, 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high Deſcent. 
Amidſt the Ranks Lycain's Son ſhe found, 
The warlike Pandarus, for Strength renown Mo. 5-266 
| Whoſe Squadrons, led from black 47 ſepus F 1 
With flaming Shields in martial Circle ſtood. E 1 
To him the Goddeſs: . Phrygian can'ſt thou bear 
A well-tim'd Counſel with a willing Ear? 
What Praiſe were thine, cou'd'ſt thou direct thy Dart 123 
Amidſt his Triumph to the Spartan's Heart ? 2 
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What Gifts from Troy, from Pari wou d It thou gain, 
Thy Country's Foe, the Greciau Glory ſlain? 
Then ſeize th* Occaſion, dare the mighty Deed, 
130 Aim at his Breaſt, and may that Aim ſucceed ! | 
But firſt, to ſpeed the Shaft, addreſs thy Vow 
Io Zyaan Phebus with the Silver Bow, 
And ſwear the Firſtlings of thy Flock to pay 

On Zelia's Altars, to the God of Day. 

33 He heard, and madly at the Motion pleas'd, 

His poliſh'd Bow with haſty Raſhneſs ſeiz'd. 
*Twas form'd of Horn, and ſmooth'd with artful Tol; 

A Mountain Goat ref; gn'd the ſhining Spoil, . 
Who peirc'd long ſince beneath his Arrows. bled ; _ 
140 The ſtately Quarry on the Cliffs lay dead, 

And ſixteen Palms his Brows large Honours ſpread : / 
The Workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended Horns, 
And beaten Gold each taper Point adorns. 
This, by the Greeks unſeen, the Warrior bends, 
145 Screen'd by the Shields of his ſurrounding Friends. 


135 


There 
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There meditates the Mark ; and conching ow, 
Fits the ſharp Arrow to the wellftrang Bow. 
One from a hundred feather'd Deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and Cauſe of future Woes: 
Then offers Vows with Heeatombs to crown 
Apollo's Altars in his Native Town. 

Now with full Force the yielding Horn he bends; 
Drawn to an Arch, and j joins the doubling Ends; 
Cloſe to his Breaſt he ſtrains the Nerve below, 
Till the barb'd Point approach the circling Bow ; 155 
Th' impatient Weapon whizzes on the Wing, 5 
Sounds the toughHorn, and twan gs the qu iv ring Sung 

But Thee, Atrides ! in that dang'rous Hour 
The Gods forget not, nor thy Guardian Pow's r. 

Pallas afliſts, and (weaken'd i 1n its Force) 160 

Diverts the Weapon from the deſtin'd Courſe. 

So from her Babe, when- Slumber ſeals his Eye, 

The watchful Mother wafts th envenom'd. Fly. 

Juſt where his Belt with golden Buckles Join d, 

Where Linen Folds the double Corſlet lin- d, Ty 
Ep 2 She 
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She turn'd the Shaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Paſs'd the broad Belt, and thro' the Corſlet drove; ; 

The Folds it pierc'd, the plaited Linen tore, 
And raz'd the Skin and drew the Purple Gore. 


4 | 4 . | | : 
1% As when ſome ſtately Trappings are decreed, 


| To grace a Monarch on his bounding. Steed, 
A Nymph in Curia or Meinia bred,” 
Stains the pure Iv'ry with a lively Red; 


With equal Luftre various Colours vie, 


375 The ſhining Whiteneſs and the Tyrian Dye. 


So, great Atrider! ſhow'd thy ſacred Blood, 

Asdown thy ſnowie Thigh diſtilbd the ſtreaming Flood. 

With Horror ſeiz d, the King of Men deſcryd 

The Shaft infix d, aud ſaw the guſhing Tide: 
180 Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd,: before he found 

The ſhining Barb appear above the Wound. 

Then, with a Sigh that heay'd his manly Breaſt, 

The Royal Brother thus his Grief expreſt, 

And graſp'd his Hand; while all the Greeks around 
183 With anſwering — return d the plaintive Sound. 

* Oh 
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Oh dear as Life! did 1 for this agree | 
The ſolemn Truce, a fatal Truce to thee! 


Wert thou expos d to all the koſtile Train, 
To fl ght for Greece, and conquer to be ſlain! * 
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The Race of Trojans in thy Ruin join, 195 


And Faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur d Lin 

Not thus our Vows, confirm'd with Wine and Gore, 
Thoſe Hands we plighted, and thoſe Oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all be vain: When Heav'n's Revenge is ſlow, 
Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer Bow. 53 
The Day ſhall come, that great avenging Day, 
Which Troy's proud Glories i in the Duſt ſhall. * 


When Priam's Pow'rs and Priam 8 ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious Ruin ſwallow All. 


1 ſee the God, already, from the Pole 266 


Bare his red Arm, and bid the Thunder roll; 
I ſee th Eternal all his Fu ury ſhed, 


And ſhake his Z&gzs o'er their * Head. 
Such mighty Woes on perjur d Princes wait; 


But thou, alas deferv'ſt a happier Fate. 2 0 


My vary'd Belt repellid the flying Wound: 
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Still muſt I mourn the Period of thy Days, 

And only mourn, without my Share of Praiſe > 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 
Shall dream of Conqueſts on the hoſtile Shore; 


210 Troy ſeiz d of Helen, and our Glory loſt, j 


Thy Bones ſhall moulder on a foreign Coaſt: 
While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting cries, 
(And ſpurns the Duſt where Menelaus lies) 
Such are the Trophies Greece from Ilion brings, 


25* And ſuch the Conqueſts of her King of Kings! 


„Lo his proud Veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the Main, 
„And unreveng'd, his mighty Brother ſlain. N 
Oh! ere that dire Diſprace ſhall blaſt my Fame, 
O'erwhelm me, Earth! and hide a Monarch's Shame 
220 He ſaid: A Leader's and à Brother's Fears 
Poſſeſs his Soul, which thus the Spartan chears : 
Let not thy Words the Warmth: of Greece abate: 
The feeble art is guiltleſs of my Fate: 
Stiff with tlie rich» embroider d Work around: 


To 
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To whom the King. My Brother and my Friend, 
Thus, always thus, may Heav'n thy Life defend! 
Now ſeck ſome-gkilful Hand whoſe pow'eful Art 
May ſtanch ch Effuſion and extract the Dart. 
Herald be ſwift, and bid Machain bring 5 
His ſpeedy Succour to the Spartan King; | 
Pierc'd with a winged Shaft. (the Deed of Troy) 
The Grecian's Sorrow, and the Dardar's Joy. | 

With haſty Zeal the ſwift Talthybius flies; 
Thro' the thick Files he darts his ſearching Eyes, 235 
And finds Mac habn, where ſublime he ſtands 
In Arms encircled with his native Bands. 

Then thus: Machaon, to the King repair, 

His wounded Brother claims thy timely Care; 

Pierc d by ſome Lycian or Dardanian Bow, 

A Grief to us, a Triumph to the Fe. 
The heavy Tidings griev'd the Godlike Man; ; 

Swift to his Succour thro? the Ranks he ran: 

The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 

And all the Chiefs in deep Concern around. 
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Where to the ſteely Point the Reed was join d, 
The Shaft he drew, but left the Head behind. 


Strait the broad Belt with gay Embroid ry grac d 
He loos'd ; the Corſſet from his Breaſt unbrac d; 


250 Then ſuck'd the Blood, and Sov” reign Balm infus'd, 


Which Chiron gave, and Aſculapius us d. 
While round the Prince theGreeks employ their Care, 
The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the War; 


Once more they glitter in refulgent Arms, 


255 Once more the Fields are fild with dire Alarms. 


Nor had you ſeen the King of Men appear 


Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpriz d with Fear; 
But fond of Glory, with ſevere Delight, 
His beating Boſom claim'd the riſing Fight. 5 
260 No longer with his warlike Steeds he ſtay'd, 


Or preſs'd the Car with poliſh'd Braſs inlay d, 
But left Eurymedon the Reins to guide; 


The fiery Courſers ſnorted at his ſide. 
On Foot thro all the martial Ranks he moves, 


265 And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 


Brave 
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Brave Men! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their ſwift Steeds to face the coming weed 
Your ancient Valour on tlie” Foes approve; 


Jode is with Greece, and let us truſt in ve. 10 


Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 
Whoſe Crimes ſit heavy on her perjur d Head; 
Her Sons and Matrons Greece ſhall lead in Chaits, 
And her dead Warriors ſtrow the mournful . 
Thus with new Ardour he the Brave inſpires, 
Or thus the fearful with Reproaches fires. 
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Shame to your Country, Scandal of your Kind! Trot 


Born to the Fate ye well deſerve to find! 5] 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful Plain Th 
Prepar d for Flight, but doom'd to fly in vain? 


Confus d and panting thus, the hunted Deer 
Falls as he flies, a Victim to his Fear. 
Still muſt ye wait the Foes, and ſtill retire, 
Till yon' tall Veſſels blaze with Trojan Fire? 
Or truſt ye, Five a valiant Foe ſhall chace, 
Ty Fave a tremblin g. heartleſs, daſtard "IE 'S 
I 22 * 
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This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with ample Strides along, 
To Orete's brave Monarch and his martial 1 ; 
High at their Head he ſaw the Chief appear, 
And bold Meriones excite the Rear. 
290 At this the King his gen rous Joy expreſt, - 
And claſp'd the Warrior to his armed Breaſt 
Divine Jdomeneus! what Thanks we owe 
To Worth like thine ? what Praiſe ſhall we beſtow ? 
Jo thee the foremoſt Honours are decreed, 
295 Firſt in the Fight, and ev'ry graceful Deed. 
For this, in Banquets when the gen'rous Bowls 
Reſtore our Blood, and raiſe the Warrior's Souls, 
Tho! all the reſt with Rated Rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy. Goblets crown d. 
30 Be {till thy ſelf; in Arms a mighty Name; 
Maintain thy Honours, and enlarge thy Fame. 
To whom the Cretan thus tus Speech addreſt; 
Secure of me, O King! exhort the reſt: 
Fix'd to thy Side, in ev'ry Toil I ſhare,, 
zo; Thy firm Aﬀociate in the Day of War. 
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But let the Signal be this Moment: giv'n; 30 
To mix in Fight is all I ask of Hawn. 
The Field ſhall prove how: Perjuries ſucceedʒ 
And Chains or Death avenge their impious Deed. 
Charm d with this Heat, the King his Courſe __ 310 
And next the Troops of either Ajax views:: 
In one firm Orb the Bands were rang d around, 
A Cloud of Heroes blacken'd all che Ground. 
Thus from the lofty Promontory's: Brow 
A Swain ſurveys the gath'ring Storm below ; zig 
Slow- from the Main the heavy Vapours riſe, - 
Spread in dim Streams, and fail along the Skies, 
Till black as Night the ſwelling Tempeſt ſthows, 
The Cloud condenſing as the Weſt-Wind blows : 
He dreads th' impeding Storm, and drives his Flock 3zv 
Jo the cloſe: Covert of an arching Rock. 
Such, and ſo thick, th embattel'd Squadrons ſtood, 
With Spears erect, a moving Iron Wood,. 
A ſhady Light was ſhot from glimm'ring Shields, 
And their brown Arms obſcur'd the dusky Fields. 325 | 
_ O He- 
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O Heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs Me 
Whoſe Godlike Virtue we but urge in vain, 
(Exclaim'd the King) who raiſe. your eager Bands 
With great Examples more than loud Commands. 
330 Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such Souls as burn in- your exalted Breaſt ! 
Soon ſhould our Arms with juſt Succeſs be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud Walls lie ſmoaking on the Ground. 
: Then to the next the Gen'ral bends his Courſe ; 
335 (His Heart exults, and glories in his Force) 
There.rev'rend 'Neftor ranks his :Pylzan Bands, 
And.with inſpiring Eloquence commands, 
With ſtricteſt Order ſets his Train in Arms, 
The Chiefs adviſes, and the Soldiers warms. 
349 Alaftor, Chromius, Hemon round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 
The Horſe and Chariots to the Front aſſign d, 
The Foot (the Strength of War) he rang'd behind; 
The middle Space ſuſpected Troops ſupply, 
345 Inclos'd/by both, nor left the Pow 'r to fly: : 
r FS DU. He 
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Nor cauſe Confu ſion, nor the Ranks exceed ; 
Before the reſt let none too: raſhly ride; f 
No Strength or Skill, but juſt in Time, 6 try d: 
The C harge once made, no Warrior turn the Rein, 350 
But fight, or fall; a firm, embody d Trin. 
He whom the Fortune of the Field ſhall caſt 
From forth his Chariot, mount the next in ot; 
Nor ſeek unpractis d to direct the. Car. 
Content with Ja v'lins to provoke the War. Fats 
Our great F ore-fathers held this prudent Courſe, 8 
Thus rul'd their Ardour, thus preſervd their Force, 
By Laws like theſe Immortal Conqueſts made, 
And Earth's proud Tyrants: low in Aſhes laid. 
So ſpoke the Maſter of the martial Art, 
And touch'd with Tranſport great Atrides Heart. 
Oh! had'ſt thou Strength to match thy brave Deſires, 
And Nerves. to ſecond. what thy Soul-inſ] pires! 
But waſting Years that wither human- Race, 
Exhauſt 1 thy Spirits, and thy Arms unbrace. / 1 565 
What 
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What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be! | 
And Age the Lot of any Chief but thee. 1 
Thus to th! expenenc'd Prince Atrides cry 4 f 

He ſhook his hoary Locks, and thus reply d. 

% Well might I wiſh, could Mortal Wiſh renew 
That Strength which once in boiling Youth 1 knew ; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain 

Beneath this Arm fell proſtrate on the Plain. 

But Heay'n its Gifts not all at once beſtows, 


5 Theſe Years with Wiſdom crowns, with Action thoſe: 


The Field of Combate fits the Young and * 

The ſolemn Council beſt becomes' the Old : 

To you the glorious Conflict I reſign,” 

Let ſage Advice, the Palm of Ape, be mine 
38% He ſaid. With Joy the Monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneftheus on the duſty Shore, 


Wich whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ſtands ; 
And next Ulyſes, with his Subject Bandes. 
Remote their Forces lay, nor knew fo far, 
385 The Peace infring d, nor heard the Sounds of of War " 
2 The 


The Tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 
To watch the Motion, dubious of th Event. 
The King, who ſaw their Squadrons yet unmov d, 
With haſty Ardour thus the Chiefs reprov d. 
Quan Peteuf Son forget a Warrior iet :[7-'// 296 
And fears Ulyſes, skill d in ev ry Art? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 
To mix in Combate which your ſelves ea ? 
From you 'twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 


The Shock of Armies, and commence the War. 
For this your Names are call'd, before the reſt, 
To ſhare the Pleaſures of the Genial Feaſt: 


And can you, Chiefs! without a Bluſh {urvey 
Whole Troops before you lab'ring in the Fray? 


ki 
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Say, is it thus thoſe Honours you requite? 
The firſt in Banquets, but the laſt in Fight. , 
W Mes heard; The Hero's Warmth 0 ee 
His Cheek with Bluſhes; and ſevere, he ſaid. 
Take back th* unjuſt Reproach ! Behold 3 = nd 
Sheath d in bright Arms, 1 but expect C Command. 4 
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If glorious Deeds afford thy Soul delight, 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt Fight. 
Then give thy Warrior-Chief a Warrior's Due, 1 
Who dares to act whate er thou dar ſt to view. 
41% Struck with his gen rous Wrath, the King replies; 
| Oh great in Action, and in Council wiſe 
With ours, thy Care and Ardour are the "A 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd i in Humankind, 
4:5 Forgive the Tranſport of a martial Mind. 
Naſte to the Fight, ſecure of juſt Amends; - bs 
The Gods that make, ſhall keep the Worthy; F riends. 
He faid; and paſs d where great; T'ydides wed 9 
His Steeds and Chariots wedg'd in firm e 
420 (The warlike Sthenelus attends his ſide) 
To whom with ſtern Reproach the Monarch cry BY 
Oh Son of Tydeus! (He, whoſe Strength could tame 
The bounding Steed, in Arms a mighty Name) 


Can'ft thou, remote, the mingling Hoſts. deſcry. . 


455 With Hands unactive, and a- careleſs: Eye? 2 
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Not thus thy Sire the fierce Encounter fear'd; - - | 
Still firſt in Front the matchleſs Prince appear'd: * 


| What glorious Toils, what Wonders they recite, | 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro? the Ranks of Fight! 
I faw him once, when gath'ring martial Powers 430 


A peaceful Gueſt, he ſou ght Mycenæ's Tow'rs; 

Armies he ask d, and Armies had been giv'n, 

Not we deny d, but Jove forbad from Heay'n ; 

While dreadful Comets glaring from afar 
Forewarn' d the Horrors of the Theban War. 335 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Afopus flows, 7 
A fearleſs Envoy he approach'd the Fes 
Thebes hoſtile Walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the Throne. 
The Tyrant feaſting with his Chiefs he found, 
And dar'd to Combate all thoſe Chiefs around; 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty Lord; 
For Pallas ſtrung his Arm, and edg'd his Sword: 
Stung with the Shame, within the winding * ö 


18 bar his Paſſage fifty Warriors lay 4 "> 
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Meœon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon; 
Thoſe fifty ſlaughter d in the gloomy Vale, 
He ſpar d but one to bear the dreadful Tale. 
450 Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial Fire; 
Gods! how the Son degen rates from the Sire? 
No Words the Godlike Diomed return 'd, 
But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd :: 
| Not ſo fierce Capaneus undaunted Son, 
455 Stern as his Sire, the Boaſter thus begun 
What needs, C O Monarch, this invidious Praiſ >, 
Our ſelves to leſſen, while our Sires you raiſe? 
Dare to be juſt, - Atrides ! and confeſss 
Our Valour equal, tho' our Fury leſs. _ - 
460 With fewer Troops we ſtorm'd the F. heban Wall, 
And happier, ſaw the Sev'nfold City fall. 
In impious Acts the guilty Fathers dy d; 
The Sons fubdu'd, for Heaw'n was on their ſide. 
Far more than Heirs of all our Parent's F ame, 


46s Our Glories darken their diminiſh'd Name. e. 
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To him Tydides thus. My Fri rien e, 5 
Suppreſs thy Paſſion, and the King reyere: 
His high Concern may well excuſe this Rage, "a 
Whoſe Cauſe; we follow, and whoſe War. we Wage: ; 
His the firſt Praiſe were 1hon's Tow s oerthrown, 479 
And, if we fail, the chief Diſgrace his own. 

Let him the Greeks to hardy Toils excite, 
*Tis ours, to labour in the glorious F icht. 

He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling Ground 
Sprung from his Car; his ringing Arms reſound. 475 
Dire was the Clang, and dreadful — 1 
Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the War. is 
As when the Winds, aſcending by 1 8 
Firſt move the whitening Surface of the Seas, 105 
The Billows float in order to the Shore, oh 64 14} op 
The Wave. behind rolls on the Wave before; 34; 
Till, with the growing Storm, the Deeps ariſe, 6 1 
Foam o'er the Rocks, and thunder to the Skies, io 
So to the Fight the thick Battalions. throng, _ oh 
Shields urg'd on Shields, and Men drove Men along. 485 
FE R 1 2 4 Sedate _ 
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Sedate and ſilent move the num' rous Band 
No Sound, no Whiſper; but their Chief's Commands, 
Thoſe only heard; with Awe the reſt obey, 

As if ſome God had ſnatch d their Voice away. 
40 Not ſo the Trojant, from their Hoſt aſcends 
A gen ral Shout that all the Region rends. 

As when the fleecy Flocks unnumber d — 
In wealthy Folds, and wait the Milker's Hand, 

The hollow Vales inceſſant Bleating fills, .. 

495 The Lambs reply from all the neighbiring Hills: 
Such Clamours: roſe from various Nations round, 
Mix'd was the Murmur, and confus d the Sound. 

Each Hoſt now joins, and each a God inſpires, 
Thefe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 
500 Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple Plain: 
Diſcord! dire Siſter of the ſlaught' ring Pow'r, 
Small at her Birth, but riſing .ev'ry Hour, 
While ſcarce the Skies her horrid Head. can bound, 
Jog She ſtalks on Earth, and ſhakes the World around; 
Se — = The 
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The Nations bleed, ee er:her Steps ſhe turns, 
The Groan- {till deepens, and the Combate burns. | 
Now Shield with Shield; with Helmet Helmet clos d, 
To Armour Armour, Lance to Lance oppos d, at; 
Hoſt againſt-Hoſt with ſhadowy Squadrons; 5 510 
The ſounding Darts in Iron Tempeſts flv. 
Victors and Vanquiſh'd join promiſruous Cries, 
And ſhrilling Shouts and dying Groans .arife ; - 1 
With ſtreaming Blood the ſlipp'ry Fields are dy d, 
And ſlaughter d Heroes ſwell: the dreadful Tide. - 555 
As Torrents roll, increas'd by num' rous Rills, 
With Rage impetuous down their ecchoing Hills; 
Ruſh :to:the.Vales, and pour d along the. Plain, 
Roar thro? a thouſand Chanels to the Man; 
The diſtant Shepherd trembling hears the Sound: 920 
So mix both Hoſts, and ſo their Cries rebound: 
The bold. Autilochur the Slaughter led, 
The firſt who ſtrook a valiant Trojan dead. 
At great Echepolus' the Lance arrives, 
Raz'd his *. Creſt, and thro his Helmet drives, 525 
ot 9 Warm'd h 


HOME R's. ILIAD. Boox IV. 


Warm yd in the Brain the brazen Weapon lies, 
And Shades Eternal ſettle o'er his Eyes. T 
So ſinks a Tow'r, that long Aſſaults had ſtood 4 
Of Force and Fire; its Walls beſmear'd with Blood. 
. s- e Him, the bold * Leader of th* Abartian Was 
. Seiz d to deſpoil, and dragg'd the Corps along: 
But while he ſtrove to tug th' inſerted Dart, 
Agemr"s Jav'lin reach'd the Hero's Heart. 
His Flank, unguarded by his ample Shield, 
$35 Admits the Lance: He falls, and ſpurns the F ield; 
The Nerves unbrac'd ſupport his Limbs no more; 
The Soul comes floating in a Tide of Gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the. Slain ; 
The War renews, the Warriors bleed THIEN? 
546 As 0 er their Prey rapacious Wolves engage, l 
Man dies on Man, and all is Blood and Rage. 
In blooming Youth fair Simoi ſius fell, . 
Sent by great Ajax to the Shades of Hell; 
Fair Simoi ſius, whom his Mother bore 
545 Amid the Flocks on ſilver Simoi“ Shore: 
* 5 The 
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The Nymph deſcending from the Hills Wd Ide, 
To ſeek her Parents on his flow'ry Side, 
Brought forth the Babe, their common Care and for; 
And thence from Simois nam d the lovely Boy. 
Short was his Date | by dreadful Ajax Hain 
He falls, and renders all their Cares in vain! 
So falls a Poplar, that in watry Ground 
Rais'd high the Head, with ſtately Oy crown d, 
(Fell'd by ſome Artiſt with his ſhining Steel, 
To ſhape the Circle of the bending Wheel) 395 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely b 
With all its beauteous Honours on its Head; 
There left a Subject to the Wind and Rain 
And ſcorch'd by Suns, it withers on the Plain; 
Thus piere d by Ajas, Simoiſtus lies 96% 
Stretch'd on the Shore, and thus neglected dies. 
At Aiax, Antipbus his Jav lin threw.; _ 
The pointed Lance with. erring Fury flew, 
And Leucus, low d by wiſe Ulyſes, ſlew. 
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HOMER: ILIAD. BooxIV. 
He drops the Corps of Simoi ur ſlain, | 


And ſinks a breathleſs Carcaſs on the Plain. 


This ſaw Ulyſes, and with Grief enrag d 
Strode where the foremoſt of the Foes engag'd ; 


565 Arm'd with his Spear, he meditates the Wound, 


In Act to throw; but cautious, look'd around. 
Struck at his Sight the Trojans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the Jav'lin as it flew. 

2 Chief ſtood nigh who from Abydos came, 


55 Old Priam $ Son, Democoon was his Name; 


The Weapon enter d cloſe above his Ear, 
Cold thro” his Temples glides the whizzing Spear; 
With piercing Shricks the Youth reſigns his Breath, 
His Eye- balls darken with the Shades of Death; 
575 Down ſinks the Chief: his clanging Arms reſound ; 
And his broad Buckler rings againſt the Ground. 
Seiz d with Affright the boldeſt 9 2 | 
Ev'n Godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled ; 
580 The Greeks with Shouts n on, and * the Dead, 
But 
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Trojans be: 
Your foaming. — urge — on * Fo oes! 
Nor are their Bodies Rocks, nor ribb d with Steel; ; 585 pu 
Your Weapons enter, and your Strokes they feel. 
Have ye forgot Wu. ſeem d your Dread be 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 
Apollo thus from Lion s lofty Tow 8 F 
Array'd in Terrors, rowz d the Trojan Pow. 8: 590 
While War” s fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian Foe 
And. ſhouts and thunders in the F ields below 
Then great Dioret fell, by Doom Divine, 
In vain his Valour, and illuſtrious Line. ge 2 < 
A broken Rock the Force of Pirus threw, pe Ol 95 
(Who from cold Anus led the Thracian Crew) 
Full on his Ante: dropt the pond? rous Stone, | 
Burſt the ſtrong Nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid Bone: 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſomd W 5 


Before his helpleſs Friends, and native Bands, | 


® 1 
: 


* 


Aud fpreads for Aid his unavailing Hands. 
SC | 


ce * 
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The F oe ruſh'd furious as he pants for Breath, 
And thro his N avel drove the pointed Death: 


His guſhing Entrails ſmoak d upon the Ground, 
610 And the warm Life came iſſuing from the Wound 
Hi is Lance bold Thoas at the Conqu ror ſent, 
Deep in his Breaſt above the Pap it went, 
Amid the Lungs was fix d the winged Wood, 
And quiv Ting in his heaving Boſom ſtood : 


615” Till from the dying Chief, approaching near, 


Th' Aiolian Warrior tugg d his weighty —. i 
Then ſudden way d his flaming Faulchion round, 
And gafſh'd his Belly with a ghaſtly Wound. 


The Corps now breathleſs on the bloody. Plain, 


620 To ſpoil his Arms the Victor ſtrove 1 in vain; 


The Thracian Bands again nſt the Victor preſt; 


A Grove of Lances glitter d at his Breaſt. 


Stern Thoas,. ring 1 yich þ rome * 
In ſullen Fr ur ö Ys: 


And one the Leader off as Eis Race: 


Doeh ” 


Death's ſable Shade at once O ereaſt their He 

In Duſt the Vanquiſh'd, and the Vidor lies. 

With copious Slaughter all the Fields are Ted, 

And heap'd with growing Mountains of the Dead. 630 
Had ſome brave Chief this martial Scene beheld, 

B y Pallas guarded thro? the dreadful F ield, 

Might Darts be bid to turn their Points away, 

And Swords around him innocently play, 5 

The War's whole Art with Wonder had he ſeen, 4; 

And counted Heroes where he cou nted Men. 


80 fought each Hoſt, with Thirſt of Glory fr d, 
And Crowds on 1 Crowds trium phantly ex pir * 
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FOURTH BOOK 


7 | 


8 AT x was * the 0108 of this Book that 
ol has taken that of his tenth Eneid, as 
ag whole Tenour of the Story i in. this and 
the laſt Book is followed in his twelfth. 
1))e Truce and the ſolemn Oath, the Breach 
ot it by a Dart thrown by Tolummius „J. 
_— ,,,' inciting the Latines to renew the War, 
br Wound of Eneas,. his ſpeedy Cure, and the Battel enſu- 
ing, all theſe are manifeſtly copied from hence. The So- 
lemnity, Surprize, and Variety of theſe Circumſtances ſeem'd 
to him of Importance enough; to build the whole Cataſtrophe 
of his Work upon them; tho in Homer they are but Open-, 
ings to the general Action, and ſuch as in their Warmth are 
ſtill exceeded by all that follows chem. They are choſen, 
we grant, by 2 gil with great Judgment, and conclude his 
Poem with a becoming Majeſty: Vet the finiſhing his Scheme 
with that which is but the cooleſt Part of Homers Action, 
tends in ſome degree to ſhew the Diſparity of the Poetical 
Fire i in theſe two o Authors. 2 
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II. 


VIXSI 3, Immortal Hebe.] The Goddeſs of Youth is in- 
troduc'd as an Attendant upon the Banquets of the Gods, to 
ſhew that the divine Beings enjoy an eternal Vouth, and that 
their Life is a Felicity without end. Dacier. 


III. 


Ves 9. Two Pow'rs Divine. Jupiters reproaching theſe 
two Goddefles with neglecting to aſſiſt Menelaus, proceeds 
M. Dacier remarks) from the Affection he bore to 77% 
Since if Menelaus by their help had gain'd-a compleat Vic- 
tory, the Siege had been rais'd, and the City deliver'd. On 
the contrary, Juno and Minerva might ſuffer Paris to eſcape, 
as the Method to continue the War to the total Deſtruction 
of Troy. And accordingly a few Lines after we find them com- 
plotting together, and contriving a new Scene of Miſeries 
to the Trojans. 5 


IV. 

| VIISE 18. 7% great Atrides gain d the glorious Strife.) Ju- 
| ter here makes it a Queſtion, Whether the foregoing Com- 
e ſhould determine the Controverſy, or the Peace be bro- 
ken. His putting it thus, hat Paris is not killed, but Mene- 
laus has the Victory, gives a Hint for a Diſpute whether the 
Conditions of the Treaty were valid or annulled; that is to 
ſay, whether the Controverſy was to be determined by the 
Vulory or by the Death of one of the Combatants. Ac- 
cordingly it has been diſputed whether the Articles were really 
binding to the Trojans or not? Plutarch has treated the 
Queſtion in his Sympoſzacks l. 9. qu. 13. The Subſtance is 
this. In the firſt Propoſal of the Challenge Paris mentions 
: 1 SR | 7 | | only 


Th 


only the Victory, Aud who his Rival ſhall in Arms ſubdue : 

Nor does Hector who carries it ſay any more. However Me- 

nelaus underſtands it of the Death, by what he replies: Fall 

he that miſt beneath his RevaPs Arms, Aud liue the reſi Iris 

to Helen ſpeaks only of the former; and [deus to Priam re- 
ow the ſame Words. But in the ſolemn Oath Agamemnon, 

pecifies the latter, F by Paris ſſain and If. by. my Brother's. 

Arms the Trojan bleed. Priam alſo underſtands it of both, 

ſaying at his leaving the Field, hat. Prince ſhall fall Heav'n 

only knows-—-- (I do not cite the Greek becauſe the Enghſh 

has preſerv'd the ſame Nicety.) Paris himſelf. confeſſes 

he has loſt the Victory, in his Speech to Helen, which he, 

would hardly have done had the whole depended. on that. 

alone: And laſtly Menelaus (after the Conqueſt is clearly his 

by the Flight of Paris) is ſtill ſearching round the Field to 

kill him, as if all were of no effect without-the Death of his 
Adverſary. It appears from hence that the: 779jans had no 

ill Pretence to break the Treaty, ſo that Homer ought not 

to have been directly accus d of making Jupiter the Author 

of Perjury in what. follows, which is one of the Chief of 
Plato's Objections againſt- hin 


VI RSE 31. Tho ſecret Anger ſiwelld Minerva's. Breaſt]: 
Spondanus takes notice that Minerva, who in the firſt Book 
had reſtrain'd the Anger of -Achzlles, had now an Opportu:. 
nity of exerting the ſame Conduct in reſpect to herſelf, We. 
may bring the Parallel cloſe; by obſerving that ſhe had be- 
fore her in like manner a Superior, who had provok'd. her 
by ſharp: Expreſſions, and whoſe Counſels ran againſt her 
Sentiments. In all which the Poet takes care to. preſerve her. 
ſtill in the Practice of that Viſdom of which ſhe was Goddeſs. 


9. 


— 5 - - 
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LI VI. VgrsE 


ons on the Fourth- Book. 


a 


Vsxsz 55. Let Priam bleed, &c.) We find in Per/eus's Sa- 
tyts the Name of Labeo, as an ill Poet who made a miſera- 
ble Tranſlation of the Mad; one of whoſe Verſes is (till pre- 
ſer vd, and happens to be that of this Place. lk 


Guam maniuces Priamum, Priamique piſinnos. 


It may ſeem from this, that his Tranſlation was ſervilely li- 
teral (as the old Schohaft on Perſius obſerves.) And one 
cannot but take notice that Opzlhy's and Hobbes in this Place 
are not unlike Labev's. FO. 


| Both King and People thou would ft eat ale. 
And eat up Priam and his Children all. 


„„ 


VERSE 61. But ſhould this Arm prepare to wreal our Hate 
5 On thy loud Towns-——-] 
Homer in this Place has made Jupner to prophecy the 
Deſtruction of Mycenæ the favour d City of Juno, which 
happen'd a littte before the Time of our Author. Hrrab. J. 8. 
The Trojan War being over, an the Kingdom of Agamemnon 
deftroyd, My cerræ amy decreasd a 


frer *he Return af the He- 
raclidæ: For theſe becoming Maſter's of Peloponneſus, caſt our 
the old Inhubnunts; fo that they who poſſeſs Argos overcame 
Mycenæ al/b, and contratted both into one Body. A ſhort time 
after, Mycente was teftroy'd by the Argives, and not the leaft 
Remains of i are now 10 be found, 


VIII. VERSE 


7 VIII. | 


Vzerss 96. TH Advice approv'd.) This is one of the Places 
for which tower is blamed by Plats, who introduges Sicrates 
reprehending it in his Dialogue of the Repablick. And in- 
deed if it were granted that the Trojans had no Right to 
break this Treaty, the preſent Machine where Zawo is made 
to propoſe Perjury, Japiter to allow it, and Minerua to be 
commiſſion'd to haſten the Execution of it, wanld be one of 
the hardeſt to be reconciled to reaſon in the whole Poem. 
Unleſs even then one might imagine, that Homer's Heaven is 
| ſometimes no more than an Ideal World of abſtracted Beings ; 
and ſo every Motion which riſes in the Mind of Man is attri- 
buted to the Quality to which it belongs, with the Name of 
the Deity who is ſuppos'd to preſide over that Quality ſuper- 
added to it. In this Senſe the preſent Allegory is eaſy enough. 
Pandarns thinks it Prudence to gain Honour and Wealth at 
the Hands of the Troiaus by deſtroying Menelaus. This Sen- 
timent is alſo ancited * Notion of Glory, af which Juno 
is repreſented as Goddeſs. Januer whois ſuppos'd to know 
the Thoughts of Men, permits the Action which he is not 
Author of, but ſends a Prodigy at the ſame time to give warn- 
ing of a coming Miſchief, and accordingly we find both Ar- 
mies deſcanting upon the ſight of it in the following Lines. 


4 4 5 f * 
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VxRSE 120. Pandarus for Sarength renoumd.] Homer, ſays 
Plutarch in his Treatiſe uf the Pyrhiun Oracle, makes not 
the Gods to uſe all Perſons indifferently as their ſecond Agents, 

but each according to the Po ers he is endwd with by Art or 
Nature. For a Proof of this, he puts us in Mind how M- 

nerva when the would perſuade the Greeks, ſeeks for LH; 
when ſhe would break the Truce, FAA Pandarus; and _ 
8 LI 2 ine 


£98 Obſervations on the Fourth Book. 


ſhe would conquer, for D:omed. If we conſult the Scholta 
upon this Inſtance, they give ſeveral Reaſons why Pandarus 
was particularly proper for the Occaſion. The Goddeſs went 
not to the Trojans, becauſe they hated Paris, and (as we are 
told in the end of the foregoing Book) would rather have 
given him up, than have done an ill Action for him: She 
therefore looks among the Allies, and finds Pandarus who 
was of a Nation noted for Perfidiouſneſs, and had a Soul ava- 
ricious enough to be capable of engaging in this Treachery 
for the hopes of a Reward from Paris: as appears by his be- 
ing ſo covetous as not to bring Horſes to the Siege for fear 
of the Expence or Loſs of them; as he tells ÆAneas in the 
fifth Book. . NE es ne 7 82 


# 


X. 


VI ISE 141. Sixteen Palms.) Both the Horns together 
made this Length; and not each, as Madam Dacier renders 
it. I do not object it as an Improbability that the Horns 
were of ſixteen Palms each; but that this would be an extra- 
vagant and unmanageable Size for a Bow, is evident. 


f 0 ; XI. 


VSI 144. This, by the Greeks unſeen, the Warrior bends.] 
The Poet having held us thro? the foregoing Book in Expec- 
tation of a Peace, makes the Conditions be here broken af- 
ter ſuch a manner, as ſhould oblige the Greeks to act thro? 

the War with that irreconcileable Fury which affords him the 
Opportunity of exerting the full Fire of his own Genius. The 
Shot of Pandarus being therefore of ſuch Conſequence (and 
as he calls it, the Zpua du, the Foundation of future Woes) 

it was thought fit not to pals it over in a few Words, like 
the Flight of every common Arrow, but to give it a Deſcrip- 
tion ſome way correſponding to its. Impoptance. For _ 


| | Obfervations'0 on the: Fourth Book 


he ſurrounds it with a Train of Circumſtances; the Hiſtory 
of the Bow, the bending. it, the covering Pandarus with 
Shields, the Choice of the Arrow, the Prayer, and Poſture 
of the Shooter, the Sound of the String, and Flight of the 
Shaft; all moſt beautifully, and livelily painted. It may be 
obſerved too, how proper a time it was to expatiate in theſe 
Particulars ;. when the Armies being unemploy'd, and only 
one Man ating, the Poet and his Readers had leiſure to be 
the Spectators of a ſingle and deliberate Action. I think it 
will be allow'd that the little Circumſtances. which are ſome- 
times thought too redundant in Homer, have a wonderful 
Beauty in this Place. Virgil has not fail'd to Wb it, and 
with the greateſt Happineſs imaginable. 


Dixit, & aurath volucrem Threiſſa Altos ! ö 
Deprompſit pharetra, cornuque infenſa tetendu, 9 
Ez duxit longè, donec curvata coirent 

| Inter ſe capna, & manibus jam tangeret "ang 

Ld aciem ferri, dextra nervoque papillam. 

Extemplo reli ſiridorem auraſque ſonantes . 8 
Audnt und Aruns, _ * in corpore iferram. 


x 


VERSE 160. Pallas le, and e in its force Diverts 
the Weapon---—] For ſhe only defi igned, by all this Action, 
to encreaſe the Glory of the Greels in dhe taking of roy: 
Vet ſome Commentators have been ſo ſtupid as to wonder 
that Pallas ſhould be employ'd firſt in the OY" of wor 
nelaus, and after in the nn him. 


XIII. 


| Vans 163. Mais the ined, 1 This is . 
—.— humble Co 8 * which Homer ſometimes uſes to 
: "diverſify 


* | | | 1 b 10 
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diverſify. his Subject, but a very exact one in irs kind, and 
correſponding in all its Parts. The Care of the Goddeſs, 
the unſuſpecting Security of Meneluus, the Eaſe with which 
ſhe diverts the Danger, and the Danger itſelf, are all inchuded 
in this ſhort Compaſs. To which it may be added, that if 
the Providence of heavenly Powers to their Creatures is 
expreſt by the Love of a Mother to her Child, if Men in 
regard to them are but as heedleſs ſleeping Infants, and if 
thoſe Dangers which may ſeem great to ns, are by them as 
eaſily wo, off as the Simile implies ; there will appeat 
fomething ſublime in this Conception, however little or low 
the Image may be thought at firſt fight in reſpect to a Heroe. 
A higher Compariſon would but have tended to leflen the Diſ- 
parity between the Gods and Man, and the ſuſtneſs of the 
Simile had been loſt, as well as the Grandeur of the Sentiment. 


XIV. 
VSE 170. As when fome flately Trappings, &c.] Some 
have judg'd the Circumſtances in this Simile to be ſuperfſu- 
ous, and think it foreign to the Purpoſe to take notice that 
this Ivory was intended for the Boſſes of a Bridle, was laid 
up for a Prince, or that a Woman of Caria or Meonia dy'd 
it. Euſtathius was of a different Opinion, who extols this 
Paſſage for the Variety it preſents, and the Learning it 
includes.: We learn from hence that the Lyarans and Carians 
were famous in the firſt Times for their ſtaining in Purple, 
and that the Women excell'd in Works of Ivory : As alſo that 
there were 'certain Ornaments which only Kings and Princes 
were privileged to wear. But 'without having recourſe to 
Antiquities to juſtify this Particular, it may be alledg'd, that 
the Simile does not conſiſt barely in the Colours; It was but 
little to tell us, that the Blood of Menelaus appearing on the 
Whiteneſs of his Skin, wyedwith rhe purpled Ivory; bat this 
implies chat abe honoumble Wounds ef a erde ure the _ 


tiful Dreſs of War, and become him as much 25 the moſt 
gallant Ornaments in which he takes the Field. Virgil, *tis 


true, has omitted the Circumſtance in his Imitation of this 
Compariſon, En. 1 2. ; . 


Indum ſangumeo veluti violaverit oftro 
H quis ebur 5 


But in this he judges only for himſelf, and does not condemn 
Homer . It Was by no means proper that his Iv ory | ſhoul d 


have been a Piece of martial Accontrement, when he apply'd 


it ſo differently, transferring it from the Wounds of a Heroe 


to the Bluſhes of the fair Lavinia. + 
KT are ie 1 


VERSE 177. As down thy ſuowy Thigh.| Homer is very 
particular here, in giving the Picture of the Blood running 


in a long Trace, lower and lower, as will appear from the 


Words themſelves. . 


Tala Tai Mesa undi allucrri wee! 
Eucvtec, xvijual T', 8 ougd ud Irkvyeg d. 


The Tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of 


theſe Parts, firſt the Thigh, then the Leg, then the Foot, 
which might be tedious in Eugliſß: But the Author's Deſign 
being only to image the ſtreaming of the Blood, it ſeem'd 
equivalent to make it trickle thro the Length of an Aſex- 
andrine Line, 2 | FIST 7 


het ona _... | | 
VI RSE 186. Oh dear as Life, &c.] This Incident of the 


Wound of Menelaus gives occaſion to Homer to draw a fine 
E . Deſcription 
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302 Obſervations on the Fourth Book: 


Deſcription of fraternal Love in Agamemnoy. On the firſt 
fight of it, he is ſtruck with Amaze and Confuſion, and now 
breaks out in Tenderneſs and Grief. He firſt accuſes himſelf 
as the Cauſe of this Misfortune, by having conſented to ex- 
poſe his Brother to the ſingle Combate which had drawn on 
this fatal Conſequence. Next he inveighs againſt the 779jans 
in general for their Perfidiouſneſs, as not yet knowing it was 
the Act of Pandarus only. He then comforts himſelf with the 
Confidence that the Gods will revenge him upon Troy; but 
doubts by what Hands this Puniſhment may be inflicted, as 
fearing the Death of Menelaus will force the Greeks to return 
with Shame to their Country. There is no Cantradic- 
tion in all this, but on the other ſide a great deal of Nature, 
in the confuſed Sentiments of Agamemnon on the occaſion, 


as they are very well explained by Spondanus. 


XVII. 


VIISE 212. While ſome proud Trojan, &c.] Aamemnon 
here calls to mind how, upon the Death of his Brother, the 
ineffectual Preparations and Actions againſt 7roy muſt become 
a Deriſion to the World. This is in its own Natute a very 
irritating Sentiment, tho? it were never ſo careleſly-expreſt ; 
but the Poet has found out a peculiar Air of Aggravation, in 
making him bring alt the Conſequences before his Eyes, in 
a Picture of their Trojan Enemies gathering round the Tomb 
of the unhappy Menelaus, elated with Pride, inſulting the 
Dead, and throwing out diſdainful Expreſſions and-Gurſes 
againſt him and his Family. There is nothing which could 
more effectually repreſent a State of Anguiſh, than the draw- 
ing ſuch an Image as this, which ſhews a Man increaſing his 


preſent Unhappineſs by the Proſpect of a future Train of Miſ- 


fortunes. 3 


* 


L 10 . 


. 


„ 


Mind fixed _ the Action before him. The . 


(ſays he) renders us more aalen d, more attentive, 


— 
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XVII. 


VIS 222. Let not thy Words the Warmth of Greece abare.] 
In Agamemnon, Homer has ſhewn an Example of a tender Na- 


ture and fraternal Affection, and now in Menelaus he gives 


us one of a generons warlike Patience and Preſence of Mind. 
He ſpeaks of his own Caſe with no other Regard, but as this 
Accident of his Wound may tend to the Diſcouragement of 
the Soldiers; and exhorts the General to beware of dejecting 
their Spirits from the Proſecution of the War. Hpondanus. 
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_ 253. The Trojans ruſh  tumultuons to the Mar.] 
They advanced to the Enemy in' the Belief that the Shot of 
Pandarus was made by Order of the Generals. Dacier. Ji 


„ W 
Vsxs8 256. Nor had you ſeen.) The Poet here changes 


his Narration, and turns himſelf to the Reader in an A 
frophe. Longinus in his 22d Chapter commends this Figure, 


as cauſing a Reader to become a Spectator, and keeping his 


more 


full of the Thing deſcribed. Madam Dacier will have it, that 


it is the Muſe who addreſſes herſelf to the Poet in the ſecond 


Perſon : Tis no great matter which, ſince it has equally. its 
Effect either way. CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC noe 


> + © 
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— SE 264. Thro' all the martial Rauks he maves,. &c.] 
In the following Review of the Army, which takes up 


a great 
Part 


* 
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Part of this Book, we ſee all the Spirit, Art, and Induſtry of 

a compleat General; together adh the proper Characters of 
thoſe Leaders whom he incites. Agamemnon conſiders at 
this ſudden Exigence, that he ſhould” firſt addreſs himſelf to 
all in general; he divides his Diſcourſe to the Brave and the 
Fearfal, uſing Arguments which ariſe from Confidence or 
Deſpair, Paſſions which act upon us moſt forcibly : To the 
Brave, he urges their ſecure Hopes of 3 ſince the Gods 
muſt puniſh Perjury; to the Timorous, their inevitable De- 
ſtruction if theEnemyſhould burn their Ships. After this he flies 
from Rank to Rank, applying himſelf to each Ally with par- 
ticular Artifice : He careſſes Idomeneus as an old Friend who 
had promiſed not to forſake. him; and meets with an Anſwer 
in that Hero's true Character, ſhort, honeſt, hearty, and 
 Soldier-like.' He praiſes the Hjaxes as Warriors whoſe Exam- 
ples fired the Army; and is received by them without any 
Reply, as they were Men who did not profeſs Speaking. He 
paſſes next to Neſtor, whom he finds talking to his Soldiers 
as he marſhal'd them; here he was not to part without a 
Compliment on both ſides; he wiſhes him the Strength he 
had once in his Youth, and is anſwer d with an Account of 
ſomething which the old Heroe had done in his former Days. 
From hence he goes to the Troops which lay fartheſt from 
the Place of Action; where he finds Meneſtheus and Ulyſſes, 
not intirely unprepar'd nor yet in Motion, as being ignorant of 
what had  happen'd. He reproves Les for this, with 
Words Me to the Hurry he is in, and receives an An- 
ſwer which fuits not ill with the twofold Character of a wiſe 
and a valiant Man: He n Agamemnen appears preſent to 
himſelf, and excuſes his haſty Expreſſions. The next he meets 
is D:omed, whom he alſo rebukes for Backwardneſs but af- 
ter another manner, by ſetting -before him the Example of 
his Father. Thus is Agamemnom introduced, praiſing, terri- 
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VxꝝxꝝIsz 296. For this, in Banquets.) The Ancients uſually 
in their Feaſts divided to the Gueſts by equal Portions, except 
when: they took ſome particular occaſion to ſhew Diſtinction 
and give the Preference to any one Perſon. It was then 
look'd upon as the higheſt Mark of Honour to be allotted the 
beſt Portion of Meat and Wine, and to be allowed an Ex- 
emption from the Laws of the Feaſt, in drinking Wine un- 
mingled and without Stint. This Cuſtom was much more 
ancient than the time of the 7c jan War, and we find it prac- 
tiſed in the Banquet given by Fo/eph to his Brethren in . 
_ eypr, Gen. 43. V. ult. Aud he ſent Meſſes to them from before 

him, but Benjamin: Meſs was froe times ſo much as any of 
theirs. Darier. bt eee ATE Ge 


ws ©. BE 
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VEeRrss 336. There rev rend Neſtor rauks his Pylian Bands.) 
This is the Prince whom Homer chiefly celebrates for mar- 
tial Diſcipline, of the reſt he is content to ſay they were va- 
liant and ready to fight: The Years, long Obſervation and 
Experience of Neſtor render'd him the fitteſt Perſon to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed on this account. The Diſpoſition of his Troops 
in this Place (together with what he is made to ſay, that their 
Fore-fathers uſed the ſame Method) may be a Proof that the 
Art of War was well known in Greece before the Time of 
Homer. Nor indeed can it be imagined otherwiſe, in an Age 

when all the World made their Acquiſitions by Force of Arms 
only. What is moſt to be wonder'd at, is, that they had 
Bu Mm 2 det 
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nifications, as Euſtasbius obſerves. The firſt is, that whoever 


Obſervations*n the Fourth Book. 


not the uſe of Cavalry, all Men engaging either on Foot, or 
from Chariots (a Particular neceſſary to be known by every 


Reader of Homer's Battels.) In theſe Chariots there were al- 
ways two Perſons, one of whom only fought, the other was 
wholly employ'd in managing the Horſes. Madam Dacier 


in her excellent Preface to Homer is of Opinion, that there 


were no Horſemen till near the Time of Saul, threeſcore 
Years after the Siege of Troy; fo that altho Cavalry were in 
uſe in Homer's Days, yet he thought himſelf obliged to re- 
gard the Cuſtoms of the Age of which he writ, rather than 
thoſe of his own. ph th 


XXIV. 


VI ISI 344. The middle Space fulpeBled Troops fupply.] 


This Artifice, of Placing thoſe Men whoſe Behaviour was 


moſt to be doubted, in the middle, (ſo as to put them under 
a neceſſity of engaging even againſt their Inclinations) was 


followed by Hannibal in the Battel of Zama; as is obſerved 
and praiſed by Polyb;as, who quotes this Verſe on that occa- 
ſion in Acknowledgment of Homer's Skill in military Diſcipline. 
That our Author was the firſt Maſter of that Art in Greece 


is the Opinion of Ælian, Tadtic. c. 1. Frontinus gives us ano- 


ther Example of Pyrrbus King of Epiruss following this In- 
ſtruction of Homer. Hide Stratag. lib. 2. c. 3. So Ammianus 


Marcellinus l. 14. Imperator cateruis pedtum infirmis, medium 
imer acies ſpacium, ſecundum Homericam alſpoſitionem, præ- 


fiuit. 


XIV; --- 


VxxSE 353. He whom the Fortune of the Field ſhall ca ; 


= 


Nom forth his Chariot, mount the next &c.] 
The Words in the Original are capable of four different Sig- 


in fighting upon his Chariot ſhall win a Chariot from his 
Enemy, he ſhall. continue to fight, and not retire from the 
Engagement to ſecpre his Prize. The ſecond, that if any 
one be thrown out of his Chariot, he who happens to be 
_ neareſt ſhall hold forth his Javelin to help him up into his 
own. The third is directly the contrary to the laſt, that if 
any one be caſt from his Chariot and would mount up into 
another Man's, that other ſhall puſh him back with his 
Jon, and not admit him for fear of interrupting the Com- 
bate. The fourth is the Senſe which is followed ii the Trank 
lation as ſeeming much the moſt natural, that every one 
ſhould be left to govern his own Chariot, and the other who 
is admitted fight only with the Javelin. The reaſon of this 
Advice appears by the Speech of Pandarus to AEneas in the 


next Book : ÆAneas having taken him up into his Chariot to 


go againſt Diomed, compliments him with the Choice ei- 
ther to fight, or to manage the Reins, which was eſteem'd 
an Office of Honour, To this Pandarus anſwers, that it is 
more proper for Æneas to guide his own Horſes; leſt they 
not feeling their accuſtomed Maſter, ſhould be ungovernable 
and bring them into Danger. | 9 
Upon occaſion of the various and contrary Significations 
of which theſe Words are ſaid to be capable, and which Eu- 
fathius and Dacier profeſs to admire as an Excellence; Mont. 
de la Motte in his late Diſcourſe upon Homer very juſtly ani- 
madverts, that if this be true, it is a grievous Fault in Homer. 
For what can be-more abſurd than to imagine, that the Orders 
given in a Battel ſhould be delivered in fuch ambiguous" Terms, 
as to be capable of many Meanings ? Theſe double Interpre- 
tations muſt proceed not from any defign in the Author, but 
purely from the Ignorance of the Moderns in the Greek 
Tongue: It w_ impoſſible for any one to poſſeſs the dead 
Languages to ſuch a degree, as to be certain of all the Gra- 
ces and Negligences; or to know preciſely how far the Li- 
cences and Boldneſſes of Expreſſion were happy, or . 
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But Criticks, to be thought learned, attribute to the Poet all 
the random Senſes tliat amuſe them, and imagine they ſee in 
_ ſingle Word a whole heap of Things, which no modern 
Language can expreſs ; ſo are oftentimes charmed with no- 
thing but the Confuſion of their own Ideas. 


XXVI. 


Vas 385. Remote - therr Forces lay.) This is a Reaſon 
hy the Troops of Ulyſſes and Meneſtheus were not yet in 
Motion. Tho! another may be added in reſpect to the for- 
mer, that it did not conſiſt with the Wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall 
on with his Forces till he was well aſſured. Tho' Courage 
be no inconſiderable Part of his Character, yet it is always 
join d with great Caution. Thus we fee him ſoon after in 
the very Heat of a Battel, when his Friend was juſt lain be- 
fore his Eyes, firſt looking carefully about him, before he 
would throw his Spear to revenge him, 


XXVII. 


Vest 431. { ſaw ham once, when, &c.] This long Nar- 
ration concerning the Hiſtory of Tygeus, is not of the Nature 
of thoſe for which Homer has been blan'd with ſome Colour 
of Juſtice : It is not a cold Story but a warm Reproof, while 
the particulariſmg the Actions of the Father is made the 
higheſt Inccative to the Son. Accordingly the Air of this 
Speech ought to be inſpirited above the common Narrative 
Style. As for the Story itſelf, it is finely told by Szarms in 
the ſecond Book of the 7hebas. 9 FT! 1 


XXVIII. 


. Vera 45 z. Non ords the Godbe Diomedrerurm d.] c When 
% Diomed is reproved by Sgememmm, be holds his Peace in 
4 . —— reſpect 


Obſervations on the Fourth" Book — 
* reſpe& to his General, but bene lus retorts upon him | 
e with Boaſting and Inſolence. It is here worth obſerving 
in what manner Aramemnon behaves himſelf; wm by. 
« Srhenelus without affording any Reply; whereas juſt before, 
4 when Ulyſſes teſtify'd his Reſentment, he immediately re- 
«© turn'd him an Anſwer. For as it is a mean and ſervile 
« thing, and unbecoming the Majeſty of a Prince, to make 
4 Apologies to every Man in Juſtification of what he has faid: 
or done; fo to treat all Men with equal Neglect is meer 
<- Pride and Exceſs of Folly. We alfo ſee of Diomed, that 
tho he refrains from ſpeaking in this Place when the 
„Time demanded Action; he afterwards expreſſes himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhews him not to have been inſenſi- 
« ble of this unjuſt Rebuke : (« in the ninth Book) when he 
« tells the King, he was the firſt who had dar'd to reproach: 
«- him with want of Courage.” Plutarch of reading the Poers.. 


XXIX. 


VIS 461. Ve ſtormd the Theban Wall.] The firſt 
Theban War, of which Agamemnon ſpoke in the preceding 
Eines, was ſeven and twenty Vears before the War of Tray. 
Sthenelus here ſpeaks of the ſecond Thehan War, which hap- 
pen'd'ten Years after the firſt: when the Sons of the ſeven- 
Captains conquer'd the City, before which their Fathers were 
deſtroyed, Tydeus expired gnawing the Head of his Ene- 
my, and Capaneus was Thunder-ſtruck while he blaſphemed.: 
Jupiter. Vid. Stat. Thebaid, © 5 


XXX. 


VIS 479. As when the Winds.) Madam Dacier thinks 
it may ſeem ſomething odd, that an Army . Ie conquer 
ſhould be compared to the Waves going to break themfelves 
againſt: the Shore; and would ſolve the appearing — 

a y 


* 


— 
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by imagining the Poet laid not the'Streſs ſo much upon this 
Circumſtance,” as upon the ſame Waves aſſaulting a Rock; 


as the 77 ophy of their Vitdory (as ſhe expre es it.) But to 


this it may be anſwer d, that neither did the Greeks get the 
better in this Battel, nor will a Compariſon be allowed in- 


tirely beautiful, which inſtead of illuſtrating its Subject ſtands 


itſelf in need of ſo much Illuſtration and Refinement, to be 
brought to agree with it. The Paſlage naturally. bears this 
Senſe. As ow, upon the riſing of the Wind, the Waves roll 
afier one another to the Shore; at firſt there is a diſtant Motion 


in the Sea, then they approach to break with Moiſe on the 
Strand, and laftly riſe ſcvelling over the Rocks, and tofs their 


Foam above their Heads: So the Greeks, at firfl, marched in 


order one after another fülently to the gb. Where the Poet 


breaks off from proſecuting the Compariſon, and by a Pro- 
lepſis, leaves the Reader to carry it on; and image to him- 


ſelf the future Tumult, Rage, and Force of the Battel, in 


Oppoſition 0 that Silence in which he deſcribes the T r 00 ps 
at preſent, in the Lines immediately. enſuing. What con- 


firms this Expoſition is, that Virgil has made uſe of the Simile 


— 


in the ſame Senſe in the ſeventh Æneid. 


Fluftus uti primo cœpit cum albeſcere vento, | 
Haulatim feſe- tollit mare, & alis undas 
Erigu; inde imo conſurgit ad æthera fund. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 479. As when the Winds, &c.] This is the firſt 
Battel in Homer, and it is worthy Obſervation with what 
Grandeur it is defcribed, and raiſed by one Circumitance 
above another, till all is involved in Horror and Tumult: 
The foregoing Simile of the Winds, riſing by degrees into a 
general Tempeſt, is an Image of the Progreſs of his on Spi- 
Feb: X pe 


rit 


Obſervations on the Fonrth Book. 
rit in this Deſcription. We ſee firſt an innamerable Ar 
moving in order, and are amus'd with the Pomp and Slence 

then waken'd with the Noiſe and Clamour; next they join; 
the adverſe Gods are let down among them ; the Imaginary 


Perſons of Terror, Flight, Diſtord facceed to re-inforce them; 


then all is undiſtinguiſh'd-Fury and a Confuſion of Horrors, 
only that at different Openings we behold the diſtin& Deaths 
of ſeveral 
Confuſion, 
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| VI ISI 503. Diſcor 4 dire Siſter, &c.] This is the Paſſage 
ſo highly extolf'd by Longinus, as one of the moſt ſignal In- 


ſtances of the noble Sublimity of this Author: where it is 


faid, that the Image here drawn of Diſcord, whoſe Head 


 touch'd" the Heavens, and whoſe Feet were on Earth, may as 
juſtly be apply d to the vaſt Reach and Elevation of the Ge- 


nius of Hamer. But Monſ. Boileau informs us that neither 
the Quotation nor theſe Words were in the Original of Lau- 
ginus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Petra. However the 


and apply d it to the Perſon of Tame. e 


Parua meiu primo, mou ſeſe attollit in aura, 


; Ingreuuurquẽe ſolo, & caput inter nubila condi. 


Avifides had formerly blamed Homer for admitting Diſcord 
into Heaven, and Scalgger takes up the Criticiſm to throw 
him below Virgd. Fame (he fays) is properly feign'd to hide 


her Head in the Clouds, becauſe the Grounds and Authors of = 


Rumours are commonly unknown. As if the ſame might not 
be alledg d for Homer, fince the Grounds and Authors: of 
Diſcord are often no leſs ſecret. Mocrohins. has put this 
among the Paſlages where: he 2 Vergil has fallen ſhort 


7 
* Cy 
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in 


Heroes, and then are involv'd again in the ſame 


beſt Encomium is, that V1 irgil has taken it word | for word, 


F on the: Fun B 


in His Idnitation: of = and beim s theſe Reaſotis for his 
Opinion. Homer repreſents Diſcord to riſe from ſmall be- 
ginnings, and afterwards in her Encreaſe to reach the Hea - 
vens: Virgil has ſaid this of Tame, but not with equal Pro- 
priety; for the Subjects are very different. Diſcord, tho it 
reaches to War and Devaſtation, is' ſtill-Dj/cord ; not ceaſes 
to be what it was at firſt. But Fame, when it grows to be 
univerſal, is Tame no longer, but becomes Knowledge and 
Certainty. For who calls any thing Fame, which is known 
from Earth to Heaven? Nor has Virgil equal'd the Strength 
of Homer's Hyperbole, for one ſpeaks of Heaven, the other 
only of the C pads. Macrob. Sat. J. 5. c. 13. Scalger is 
very angry at this laſt Period, and by miſtake. blames Gellus 
for it, in whom there is no ſuch thing. His Words are ſo 
inſolently dogmatical, that barely to quote them is to anſwer 
them, and the only Anſwer which ſuch a Spirit of Criticiſm | 
deferyes . Clamant ory Maro de Fama dixit cam inter nubila 
caput condere, ' cum iamen Homerus unde ipſe accepis, in carlo 
caput Eridis confluui. Jain libi pro m reſpondeo. Non 
fum imitatus, nolo imitari: non placet, non eft verum, Content = 
rionem ponere caput in cœlo. Ridiculum eft, ſerum , Ho 0- 5 
mericum eſt, Eræculum eſt. Poetic. I. 5. c. z | 
This fine Verſe was. alſo criticiz d by Monſ. Peraul, ths by 
accuſes it as a forc d and extravagant Hyperbole. M. Boileau 
anſwers, that Hyperboles as ſtrong are daily uſed even in 
common Diſcourſe, and. that nothing is in effect more ſtrictly 
true than that Diſcord reigns over all the Earth, and in Hea- 
ven itſelf,” that is to ſay, among the Gods: of Homer. "It's 
not. (continues this excellent Critick) the Deſcription of a 
Giant, as this Cenſor would pretend, but a juſt Allegory; 
and as he makes Diſcord an: allegorical Perſon, ſhe may be of 
what Size he pleaſes without ſhocking us; fince it is what we 
regard only as an Idea and Creature of the Fancy, and not 
as a material Subſtance that has any Being. in Nature- The 


. 1 in the — chat the impious Man is Tifted u 1 
edar 


4 Cedar of Libanus, does by no means imply that 
ous Man was a Giant as tall as the Cedar, Thus far Bosen; 
aud upon the whole we may obſerve, that it ſcems not only 


| imitated. by Srarius lib 7. 
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the Fate of great Genius's to have met with the moſt malig- 


4 


to have been 1 pitch'd upon for impertinent Cri- 
ticiſms. Theſe are the divine Boldneſſes 2 
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VrRSE 50g. Now Shield with Shield, &c.] The Verſes 
which follow in the Original are perhaps excelbd by none in 
Homer ; and that he had himſelf a particular Fondneſs for 
them, may be imagin'd from his inſerting them again in the 
ſame Words in the eighth Book. They are very happily 


—— 


ch peis, umbone repellitur umbos, 
is, pede. pes, & cuſpide cuſpys, dec. 
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V᷑ISIE 517. A. Torrents roll.]. This Compariſon of Rivers 


meeting and roaring, with two Armies mingling in Battel, is 
an Image of that Nobleneſs, which (to 127 no nope! Was 
worthy the Invention of Homer and the Imitation of. Virgil 'S 
Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibus altis, _ 1 
 Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes, & in æquora currunt, 
Quiſque ſuum populatus ner ;-—Stupet iuſcius alto . 


. .. " Accipiens ſonitum ſari dt vertice Past. 
dari. | 1 The 
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ich in their 
very Nature provoke Ignorance and Short- ſightedneſs to ſhew 
themſelves; and which whoever is capable of attaining, muſt 
alſo certainly know, that they will be attack'd by ſuch as 
Fat reach .. eee 
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. here u ene; Abe eee bn 
ſenſihle not to obſerve. He —— Hirgils, and Mas 
erobias Hower's, without any — cither fab ide, but only 
one Caitick's poſitive Ward W — The , 
3 — 
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1 $23; The beld Autlochw.] Auihekus n 


Neſtor is the firſt who begins the Engagement. It ſeems as 
if the old Hero having done the greateſt Service he was ca- 
pable of at his Vears, in diſpoſing the Troops in the beſt or- 
der (as we have ſeen before) had taken'care to ſet his Son at 
the head of Oy to We him the * of mn g the 


Battel. 


XXXVI. 


E  Vanen 540. mayo" — es Mig 
This = Com 


Adis 3 engage. 
pariſon in the Greet conſiſts only np 


Words; Ane dc, which Scaliger obſerves upon as too , 
But may it not tas anſwer d 5 ſuch a Place as this, where 
all things are in Confuſron, ſeems not to admit of any. Si- 
mile, except: of one which ſcarce exceed 4 Metaphor” in 
Length? When two Heroes are engag d, there is a plain 
View to be given us of their Actions, and there a long Si- 
mile may be of uſe, to raiſe and enliven them by wr 
Circumſtances ;- bur when the Troops fall in 33 

upon one another, the Conſfuſion excludes diſtinct or 
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Prince 22 his. Name en the River a 
"BW ; Ban 


Banks he was: +botn. PO Caſtor i Eaſtern ay- 
ple. to give Names to: their Children deriv'd from-rhe moſt 
full of Eaamples: a5 bind. It is l Im) the Old 
Teſtament to compare Princes to Trees, Cedars, c. as K 
moiſius is here reſembled to a Poplar. Dacier. 


XXXVm. „ 


1 552. 65 ooh 12 Poplar.) Eo * HP by Py 
prefers co to this Smile char: of Tech n e 


„ n farroiwoeilite eerie —— N 
Eruere agricolæ certatim ; illa uſque minatur, ky ; 6 al 

Et tremefatta comam concuſſo vertice umat; | 

Lulneribus donec paulatim evitta fupremitm 


. 8285 cl v ee * ue ruinam. 


Me. Hobbes in the Preface to his T ae of Elass be 
diſcours d upon this Occaſion very judiciouſſy. Homer (ſays 
he), —. oe in this Place than to 2 
Himoiſiu appear d as he lay dead the Bank 
33 ſtriat and tall, lt pH: Head of Hair, 
like a ſtrait . and. high Poplar with the Boughs: ftill-on ; 
and not at all to deſcribe; the manner of his falling, which 
(when a Man is wounded thro' the Breaſt as he was with a 
Spear) is always ſudden. LirgiÞs is the Deſcription of a great 
Tree falling when many. Men together hew it down. He 
meant to compare the manner how Troy after many Battels, | 
and after the Loſs of many Cities, conquer d by the many 
Nations under Agamemnon iu a long War, was thereby wea> 
ken'd and at laſt overthrown, with a Tree hewn roun 
abont, and then falling by heile and letle leiſurely. So that 
ne cheſe two Deſcriptions nor the two Compariſons — 
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be compared together. The Image of a Man lying on the 


2 


uy F 


Ground is one ching; the Image of falling .(eſpecially of a 
N is another. This therefore gives no Advantage 
to Virgil over Homer. Thus Mr. Hobbes. FN 


VERSE 585. But Phœbus now.] Homer here introduces 
Apollo on the fide of the Trojans: He had given them the 
Aſſiſtance of Mars at the beginning. of this Battel ; but 
Mais (which ſignifies. Courage without Conduct) provin 
too weak to reſiſt Minerva (or Courage with Conduct) n. 
the Poet repreſents. as conſtantly aiding his Greeks ;- they 
want ſome prudent Management to 3 them again: He 
therefore hrings in a Miſdom to aſſiſt Mars, under the Ap- 
—. / ͤ 8 . 


ä 
VSE 592. Achilles fights no more.] Homer from time to 
time puts his Readers in mind of Achilles, during his Abſence 
from the War; and finds occaſions of celebrating his Valour 
with the higheſt Praiſes. There cannot be a greater Enco- 
mium than this, where Apollo himſelf tells the 779jans they 
have nothing to fear, ſince Achilles fights no longer againſt 
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4 VE RSE. 630. Had Jome brave Chief. J. The- turning off in 
this Place from-the Actiogs of the Field, to repreſent to us a 
Man with Security and Calmneſs walking thro?) it, without 

being able to reprehend- any thing in the whole Action; this 


2 4 


is not only A, fine Praiſe of the Battel, but as it were a Breath- 


ing- place to the Poeticdl Spirit of tlie Authot, after having 
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| Obchoations on the Fourth Book. 


w upon an-Eminence to look back upon the Space he has 
'd, and- concludes the Book with an agreeable Pauſe or 
Reſt 

The Reader will excuſe our r uuking notice of ſuch a Trifle, 
as that it was an old Superſtition, that this fourth Book of 
the Iliad being laid under the Head, was a Cure for the 
Duartan Ague. Serenus Sammonicus, a celebrated Phyſician 


in the time of the younger Gordian and Preceptor to that 
Emperor, has gravely preſcrib'd it among other | Receipts 1 in 


his medicinal Precepts, Prec. 70. 


Mani Hiades en ſappone rimenti. 


Fire it will be fn a true Obſery ation, that there ne- 


ver was any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, but has at one 
time or other been written even by ſome Author of Reputa- 
tion: A Reflection it may not be improper for Writers to 


make, as being at once ſome Mortification to their Vanity, 


and ſome Comfort to their Infirmity, OE * hes 
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* endidly run- along with the Heat of the Enga agement : 115 5 
—_ like one who having got over a Part of his Journey, 
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